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* Meeting the needs of 18,656,000 (or more) people in the West for milk service is no small job. For details see page 5. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: Will Long-Distance Conveyors Supersede Rail Hauling; Standards for Judging 
Whether Palletizing Will Pay Out; Electrified Conveyor System Cuts Package Handling Costs from 
_ 8.4¢ to 1.8¢; Cost Breakdown of Operating Gas and Electric Lift Trucks; Navy Chart Shows Man- 
| Hour Costs on Palletized Operations; Western States Council Tackles West's Most Basic Problems 
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SAFE 
DELIVERY! 


CABCO ALL-BOUND BOXES REDUCE 
BREAKAGE, BRUISING, SAVE 4 OTHER 
WAYS, SAYS WESTERN PRODUCE GROUP 


“No breakage in packing or handling, no bulge to 
bruise contents, real strength for travel protection!” 
That’s what a leading group of Castroville, California 
artichoke shippers say about Cabco all-bound wooden 
containers. This group states that Cabco all-bounds 
eliminate time lost re-coopering broken boxes, simplify 
car-loading, save warehouse space, and make it easy to 
get containers to growers. They say ‘““We receive and 
store Cabco all-bounds flat, in one piece, ready to go. 
We don’t lose time nailing up boxes, or rounding up 
tops, sides, ends or nails when someone runs short!” 


IN MANY INDUSTRIES... 


from the produce and fruit business to the heavy 
machinery industry ...the great strength and light weight 
of Cabco all-bounds bring shippers multiple benefits. 
Cabco all-bounds give excellent product protection, 
often save weight, store in minimum space, handle 
easily, and fold together instantly without hammer or 
nails. Cabco containers are made by the West’s oldest, 
foremost manufacturer of wooden containers. 


Find out how Cabco containers can help you! Investigate Cabco’s 
container design service! Write direct to exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Covers and All-Bound Containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California + Telephone SUtter 1-2260 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif +» Telephone ANgelus 1-4161 


GRUELLING “drum” test duplicates shocks and impacts 
containers actually encounter— proves great strength 
of wirebound boxes! 


PUNISHING “squeeze” test shows wirebounds deflect 
but 1” despite diagonal pressures up to 1500 lbs., “flat” 
pressures up to nearly 2% tons! 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES THIS IS OUR 66TH YEAR 





SIMPLIFY YOUR LUBRICATION 
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1. UNOBA is heat and water resistant! Nei- 
ther boiling water nor dry heat can cut its 
protective coating. Unoba gives thorough 
protection at temperatures from much below 
freezing to 300° F. 


3. UMOBA reduces costs, saves time! With 
Unoba only one gun and one container need 
be used in most cases. Thus Unoba holds 
stock inventory to a minimum, saves you time 
and cuits equipment costs. 
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2. UNOBA protects against rust and corro- 
sion! Because of its remarkable resistance to 
moisture and heat and its unusual adhesive- 
ness to metal, Unoba protects even idle 
equipment over long periods. 


For full information phone your local 
Union Oil Representative or write Sales 
Department, Union Oil Company, 617 
W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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UNION OIL 
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* Motion picture technicians now have a 
dependable source close by for their tonnage 
requirements of the highest quality Sodium 
Thiosulfate (Hypo). 

To supply west coast photographic needs, 
General Chemical has added manufacturing 
facilities at its El Segundo (Calif.) Works, 
offering grade sizes to meet all requirements: Prismatic Rice and Prismatic 
Crystal—through 4 on 14 mesh; Granular—through 16 mesh. 

Take advantage of this important new source, established by America’s 
foremost producer of “Hypo”; write or phone the nearest General Chemical 
office for your requirements. Available for immediate shipment in multiwall 
paper bags or fibre drums. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


West Coast Offices: SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 
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Where more than “line cov- 
erage” is needed, a Tram- 
beam Crane System usually 
costs less to install and oper- 
ate than a monorail system. 


Trambeam Systems are easily designed to give 100% cover- 
age, reaching practically every square foot of your plant area. 
Cranes, interlocking cranes, and monorail spurs will carry mate- 
rials to and from storage, to machines, to warehouse or shipping 


point, regardless of where these areas may be located. 


While line systems offer transportation only from station to 


station—providing service only directly along the line—Tram- The Whiting Vari-Pressure Drive 

applies motive power through soft- 

rubber-tired wheels, automatically 

transportation to every working area in your plant. Ask for adjusting pressure to weight of load 

and synchronizing the speed of in- 

further information at nearest Trambeam sales office. terlocked cranes. The same drive is 
used for monorail carriers. 


beam Systems give complete coverage, assuring economical 


a : Distributors for California < 
se Ee WEST COAST FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
<5 isc i PORAYT Q yi Box 336, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles 11 


15688 LATHROP AVE., HARVEY, ( 557 Howard Street, San Francisco 5 
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DURASHEATH 
GIVES YOU A RUN 
FOR YOUR MONEY! 


: 
/ 


For power distribution between farm buildings, in street light- 
ing systems, airports, mines, industrial plants, railroad signal 
systems, real estate developments—to mention a few— Dura- 
sheath gives you a run for your money. You can use Durasheath 
in a continuous run that is partly underground, in conduit and 
in the air. Here’s why: 

Tough neoprene jacket is unaffected by electrolysis, corrosion 

and extremes in temperature. 

Greater flexibility makes handling easier. 

It’s rugged: high resistance to oils, flame, abrasion, cutting, 

impact and the moisture, acids and alkalies found in the soil. 


Specify Durasheath: available in small sizes or large, single or 
multi-conductor, to carry from 0 to 5,000 volts. 40420 


IN THE AIR—In single or grouped con- 
ductors, Durasheath truly provides the 
one-type cable for all-type use. 


IN CONDUIT— Moisture, oil, acid resist- 
ance of neoprene jacket make Durasheath 
an ideal cable for this application. 


UNDERGROUND — Toughness of neoprene 
jacket assureslong life of Durasheath when 
installed directly in the ground. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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This Iron Horse Has 38,636 Fasteners 


It takes 38,636 tough, accurate fast- 
eners of high tensile strength — to 
match the stress and strain on the 
framing members of a diesel pulling 
heavy freight loads. 

More than 2,300 bolts . . . 13,800 
nuts... 21,700 screws. . . 800 rivets 
furnish the forces that hold modern 
4 unit diesel assemblies together. 

Because these fasteners have such 
a vital responsibility, top quality is 
essential. That’s why Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward for over a century 


has carried on continuous and inten- 
sive research and development work, 
and has invested consistently in 
large expansion and improvement 
programs. 

With the price of fasteners such 
a small part of the total production 
cost, you'll find it doesn’t pay to 
take chances with fastener quality. 
For it isn’t the initial price but the 
cost of using fasteners that counts. 

To attain True Fastener Economy 
—save assembly time, eliminate or 


reduce plant inspection, and get the 
maximum holding power per dollar 
of fastener cost with a dependable 
quality fastener. True Fastener 
Economy contributes to the kind of 
production savings that puts more 
and more diesels on U. S. tracks 
every year. It is this type of contri- 
bution to major American industries 
that explains why — for over 104 
years — RB&W has been making 
strong the things that make America 
strong. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Plonts ot: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 


Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Ookland, Portlond, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


38,636 Fasteners are used in I American diesel locomotive 


SAP CIL~OCELA PRP 
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TINY 2718 UNISHEAR .. . Cuts 18 
gauge steel at speeds up to 15 feet a 
minute. Operator only has to guide it. 
Cuts right to the line . . . curves, 
angles or notches with hairline ac- 
curacy ... inside or outside. Sturdy 
aluminum alloy housing, ball bear- 
ings, slide operated switch, duplex 
handle. Blades easily removed, re- 
sharpened and replaced. 


No. 121 ELECTRIC DRILL—?4” 
capacity ... Lightweight produc- 
tion tool, ideal for millwrights and 
maintenance men. 


No. W8 SAFETY SAW—0 to 234’ 
capacity . .. Duplex handle, easy ad- 
justment for depth and bevel cutting. 
Non-warping heat-treated aluminum 
base. Blade totally guarded. 


No. 310A ELECTRIC HAMMER— 
114" capacity ... Drills, chips, chan- 
nels, chisels, scales, vibrates .. any 
work requiring hammer action. 


Seattle Office: 618 2nd Avenue 


3 i i c San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
Stanley Electric Tools * New Britain, Conn. ,.. Angeles Office: 108 W. 6th Street 


Male by QM A proc vawe tc toolh 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE + HAND TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS + STEEL STRAPPING 
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ON PROBLEMS 


Inexpensive single-leg gantry cranes are solv- 
ing production problems in many plants. They 
usually work under heavy overhead cranes and 
take care of light local handling. 

Several gantry cranes often can be obtained for 
the cost of a heavy overhead crane. 


20 FOOT BARS 
Stored and Handled Efficiently 
Simple, inexpensive overhead tramrail cranes make it easy © 
handle long, ¥"W ieldy bars and store them in racks where readily 
found. One man can easily and quickly place a heavy bar into of 


take out of storage and deliver to any point covered by the crane. 


675 MOLDS EVERY HOUR 


Every hour 675 molds are carried to the pouring 
section and then through cooling and shakeout areas 
on this Cleveland 

handling system. Bec 


dirt and hot metal, 
production inter- 
ruptions & n 

maintenance are 
kept at minimum. 


CAB- OPERATED CARRIER 
HANDLES LONG PIPE AND BEAMS 


It is difficult to handle long pipe and beams through narrow 
shop aisles and around corners on floor conveyances. Cleveland 
Tramrail equipment makes this work fast and easy because it 
operates above floor obstacles and traffic. It hoists and delivers 


materials from point to point without rehandling. 


EHO 
MA ERIALS 


Cleveland Tramrail equiP- 
ment of various 
been develo 
every warehouse requirement. This - 
equipment makes it easy for one manto / 
handle heavy boxes oF awkward shapes 
It usually pays for itself in @ short time. 
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10,000 PER YEAR 


ade with a Cleveland Tramrail 


This great saving was m 
cab-operated crane and motor-driven paper roll grab, 


because of better handling efficiency and elimination 
of damage losses due to crushed edges, cuts and tears. 


oa 


STORING AND HANDLING 
1728 RE ELS 

The three racks shown above are 63 feet long and will accomodate 

576 reels per row or a total of 1728 reels. This number of 24” reels 

will store 300,000 pounds of wire. 


or removed from the racks by means of a 


The reels are taken to 

Cleveland Tramrail overhea ith easily operated chain 

hoists ond special reel grabs. is numbered and each 
reel is weighed before 
placing on racks, which 
mokes keeping o per- 
petvol inventory eOSY- 
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chine shop. 
No accidents in the handling © 
have occurred sinc 


and materials 
system was installed 4 years ago. 


WEIGH MATERIALS | Y 
ON TRACK 


ACCURATE — EFFICIENT 
—NO REHANDLING 
Rolls, or loads of any materials, conveyed on a Cleveland 
Tramrail overhead system, are quickly and accurately 
weighed without handling by running the carrier onto a 
track section which 
is connected to a 

floor scale. 


ALEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
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EXPANDED PLANT NOW POURING 360,000 
ELECTRICAL HORSEPOWER INTO P. G. AND E. LINES 


Now mightiest of all P. G. and E. powerhouses is expanded Station “P” near 
Hunters Point on San Francisco Bay. Expansion of this giant steam-generating 
plant cost $25,000,000. Its second generator went on the line in February and 
will step up total output to 360,000 horsepower. This new power unit is another 
milestone in the Company’s swiftly moving building program. It provides 


additional low cost electric power to meet the needs of industries served by 
P. G. and E. 


Quick picture of power - 


4 ~ By 1951.. 2 000,000 
new horsepower! 


_ Since V-J Day... 
_ 553,000 new 
horsepower! 
1,519 men—23 crafts and New post-warhomes, ~~ | 
trades worked on the Station farms and factories in the 
“P” expansion. This is just area are being served fully 
one example of how P. G. and Last year alone, for example 


E.’s power-building program 60,000 new service connections 
creates employment were made 


P -G ean FE - -spaciric Gas AND ELECTRIC COMPANY wi-1055 
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Special shock-resistant wind-braced girders—weighing 314 tons each—are being riveted into the new building of the 
Standard Oil Company of California now going up in San Francisco. Shaped from U’S‘S steel, they will give the 22-story frame 


added toughness and strength. 


Steel is building the West—for Today—for the Future 


This powerful wind-braced girder was planned for 
Standard Oil’s new West Coast skyscraper to assure 
extra durability. Hundreds of other steel products 
also were ordered special—floors, rods, plates, pipe, 
siding, roofing—weighing more than 3,500 tons in all. 

All over the West steel is going to work—in mighty 
steel bridges that handle ever-increasing traffic...in 
giant steel power lines that carry more electricity to 
farms and factories...in small homes—reinforced with 


steel—that shelter thousands of new Western families. 

Only steel, with its strength and durability, can 
meet the need for history’s greatest construction 
assignments —both large and small. Columbia, as 
Western producing member of United States Steel, 
combines its own producing facilities with the rest 
of the U-S:S family to supply the West with every- 
thing in steel. For complete information, get in touch 
with the Columbia Steel Company office nearest you. 


Only STEEL can give you all 7 of these structural advantages: Extra toughness and shock resistance - Incombustibility - 
High strength-weight ratio « Highest modulus of elasticity + Versatility of application - Great durability » Ultimate economy 


Help boost steel production—TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 


Columbia Steel Company 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland 


Seattle Salt Lake City 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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HERES P<H LEADERSHIP AGAIN... 
Magnetorque AC Crane Control 


The new Magnetorque Control for AC Cranes is another outstanding example ot 
P&H's leadership. . . . It exerts braking forces electro-magnetically — without fric- 
tion — without wear. It provides the smoothest, most accurate control ever put on 
an Overhead Crane ... under all load conditions. It eliminates the old mechanical 


load brake and all the maintenance that 
goes with it. And it does all this with 
the convenience of existing AC power 
supply. 

Wise crane buyers are not missing the 
advantages of the Magnetorque. It is 
but one of many P&H Added Values. 


INDUSTRY .. 


OVERHEAD 
CRANES 
4604 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


MAGNETORQUE 
CRANE CONTROL 
is another P&H 
Added Valve. 
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FAR MORE THAN ANY OTHE 





Wm. A. Haseltine, President 
J. Es Haseltine & Go. (Distributors) 
2nd Ave. and Ash St. 


lic’ f 
Repub 's Suction Portland, Oregon 


Hose has been de- 

signed to meet the 
requirements of in- 
dustry everywhere. 
Whether it be for 

clear or acid mine 
water, gritty material 

in suspension, or whether 
it be for dredging opera- 
tions in shell or rock for- 
mation, Republic's line is 
complete. 


* Consider the “actual” cost of your 
inventory in contrast to the price paid. 
An authoritative analysis of costs will 
probably show you that 20% of the 
original price should be charged off 


on many items, due to change in 
Every finished product reflects the 
pride of personal accomplishment 
by the Republic men and 
women who make it. 


Why Industrial Users, Contractors and Farmers 
prefer Suction Hose made by Republic 


product, deterioration, etc. Distribu- 
tors of industrial supplies can save 
you this 20% and many other ex- 
penses on most items you purchase. 

Mr. Haseltine is one of many Re- 
public Rubber Division distributors. 


By selling hose, transmission belting 


* If you buy pumps, the chances 
are you use suction hose. 
There’s a Republic Rubber 
brand and grade of suction hose 
for every requirement. Republic 
Interwoven is a good general pur- 
pose hose. Each alternate filler 
strand of its reinforcement con- 
sists of a high tensile wire. Aero 
brand performs well for agricul- 
tural work. Target meets the need 
for heavier construction opera- 


find Tower hose will give top, 
long-life service. 

Remember too, Republic-made 
suction hose has been used on the 
world’s largest projects, as well as 
for thousands of routine indus- 
trial enterprises. 

A nation-wide chain of distrib- 
utors of industrial supplies sells 
Republic Rubber suction hose. 
Write or mail the coupon for the 
name of the Republic distributor 
in your territory. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


and conveyor belting, only through 
industrial supply distributors such as 
the J. E. Haseltine Company, the Re- 
public Rubber Division can give you 
better service ... So why don’t you 
write or mail the coupon? We'll give 


you the name of a Republic distrib- 


utor who will serve you well. 


Here’s a folder which 
shows many ways to re- 
duce purchasing costs. 
Want one? We'll send it 
with our reply to your let- 
ter or coupon, 
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RUBBER DIVISION 


REPUBLIC 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Name and Title. 


Firm. 
Address 


City State 
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THIS SPOOL (shown actual size in cutaway) is made entirely from sheet, using an alloy of Kaiser 
Aluminum. It is used in the precision manufacturing and packaging of fine drawn copper wire. 
Here's proof of its superiority: Eight months after introduction, more than a million were in use! 


One word tells why this spool is superior! 


Tat WORD is .. . aluminum! It gives 
this product a combination of advan- 
tages no other material can match! 


Some of the advantages the manufac- 
turer realizes with Kaiser Aluminum 
might give your product more sales 
appeal! Read about them: 


1. With Kaiser Aluminum, this spool’s 
weight is only half that of one made 
of other materials of equal strength 
and rigidity. Which means important 
freight savings are made repeatedly, 
because these spools are shipped and 
returned for use again and again. 


2. Kaiser Aluminum gives the spool 
dynamic stability, so necessary with 
high speed winding and unwinding. 
That's because aluminum combines 
lightness with strength and rigidity. 
And its exceptional workability 
means precision accuracy of all parts. 


3. The life of the spool is longer by far, 
because Kaiser Aluminum resists cor- 
rosive action of acids and gases. 


4. Copper wire can be annealed directly 
on this spool, without the flanges 
toeing out under pressure. That's be- 
cause aluminum’s co-efficient of ex- 
pansion is slightly more than copper's. 


5. And finally, Kaiser Aluminum gives 
the spool an extra sparkle of sale- 
ability! It will retain its good looks, 


too, without the necessity of plating, 
polishing or buffing, and it can’t rust. 


You can effect fabricating economies by 
using Kaiser Aluminum, too! Fewer 
man hours, fewer manufacturing steps, 
more economical equipment are the rule. 


Whatever you manufacture, wouldn't 
you like to realize the advantages of 
Kaiser Aluminum in your product? Call 
in a Permanente Metals’ engineer for 
help with the answer! 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


aiser A 


Umimunn 


Sold by PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND 12, CALIF., with offices and Warehouse Distributors in major cities. 


EXPORT OFFICE, OAKLAND, CALIP. 
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Noble belt conveyor used to transfer bulk material 
from barges to storage bins (above). Noble 2000 
cu. ft. storage silos, elevator, chutes and blending 
weigh batcher. A single elevator handles 4 dif- 
ferent materials (right). 


Custom-built by NOBLE to Fit Your Exact Needs 


OV CHEMICAL PLANTS - SUGAR REFINERIES - SALT WORKS - CANNERIES - GLASS FACTORIES - COMPOSITION BUILDING MATERIALS 
qr FERTILIZER PLANTS - PAPER MILLS-GRAIN STORAGE- CEMENT AND AGGREGATE PLANTS . . all other handlers of bulk materials 


Quickly Pays for Itself in Savings to You 


In a NOBLE bulk materials handling instal- 
lation you get an engineer-designed plant to 
answer your individual needs. NOBLE auto- 
matic weigh metering and batching saves hand 
labor, cuts out costly human errors, and gives 
you close adherence to specifications. 


NOBLE elevators and bulk storage silos 
eliminate handling materials piece by piece in 
bundles, sacks, or other packages. They give 
you protection against loss from deterioration, 
destruction by rodents, dust hazards. Enable 
you to save by buying at bulk prices. 


NOBLE CO. 


1860 - 7th STREET * OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
TEMPLEBAR 2-5785 
4017 MEDFORD STREET * LOS ANGELES 33, CALIF.» ANGELES 2-6455 
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. .. Specially Designed for You 


For 20 years NOBLE CO. has designed and 
built bulk materials handling equipment for 
plants all over the West. Our engineers are 
ready to survey your needs and recommend the 
equipment to do your job. No obligation. Wire, 
phone, or write— 


_Mail Coupon 
NOW 
for Engineering 


Industrial Engineering Dept. 
Noble Co., Room 649 
1860 - 7th St., Oakland 20, Calif. 


We handle___ Se in bulk. Please send 
C) Further information on NOBLE materials handling equipment 
C] Field representative to survey our operation 














Name Title 
Company 
Street 


State . Type of business 





Stop Corrosion 
... Use Globe Stainless Steel Tubes 


When corrosion is found in tubing 
or metal parts formed from tubing, 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. can help you 
solve that problem. Not by suggest- 
ing just any stainless steel tubing 
. . . but by recommending the cor- 
rect analysis and metallurgical prop- 
erties of the Globe Stainless Steel Tubing to best meet your 
specific operating conditions. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. can do this because they study 
the problem in cooperation with your engineers in your 
plant and in Globe's completely equipped metallurgical, 
physical and chemical laboratories. Result: You get recom- 
mendations for the specific analysis and metallurgical prop- 
erties of stainless steel tubing in the size and finish you 


Photo courtesy Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Free valuable technical data in Globe 
Steel Tubes Co.'s new ‘“‘Bursting Pres- 
sure Bulletin No. 112A". 


need to do your job best at maximum economy. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. has been rendering this service 
to industry for 40 years. Many of your problems involving 
tube failure, metallic contamination, corrosion, scaling and 
sanitation are an old story to Globe. Chances are, the 
answer to your problem is immediately available for the 
asking. 

Let Globe Steel Tubes Co. assist you in surveying your 
tubing needs and problems, and you are assured of an out- 
standingly dependable source for steel tubing of all kinds: 
Stainless, Mechanical, Alloy Steel and Pressure . . . in a 
wide range of sizes and types to meet your requirements 
. . . plus the engineering and research facilities to solve 
your tubing problems. 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


CLOBE 


STEEL TUBES 
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A crash that can put cash in your pocket 


ee eees that travel cross-country often get a rough ride—particu- 
larly if they’re improperly braced or packaged. For sudden starts 
and stops can’t always be avoided, and the effect on a freight car’s 
contents can be costly. 

To find out by controlled laboratory methods how best to protect 
your shipments under these conditions, Signode devised the realistic 
test pictured above. This is the only full-size test track in the nation 
used exclusively for perfecting packaging and shipping methods. 


Real freight cars, specially constructed for observing and record- 
ing purposes, are loaded with different types of commodities. Then 
these cars are crashed together and their contents examined. 

From such tests, Signode engineers get answers that make sense 
to questions practically all shippers have asked. 


If you would like to get the benefit of this research; if you would 
like to have one of our representatives discuss your packaging and 
shipping methods with you... with a view toward cutting costs and 
damage claims, write 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY. 
2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois ° 458 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, California ¢ 440 Seaton St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


SIGNODE* RESEARCH ASSURES BETTER SHIPPING PROTECTION 
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AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Curtis Air Compressors are provid- 
ing an adequate, economical supply 
of air to meet every imaginable re- 
quirement throughout the world. 





CURTI (Timken Bearing Squinged)>. 
Compressors offer — * 


@ Large capacity per dollar of first cost 












@ High volumetric and mechanical efficiency 
assuring maximum air delivery per unit of 
power input 













@ Low maintenance expense 


% Curtis Timken Bearing Air 


You get these advantages because Curtis ! J 

; ‘ Compressor with tank. Sizes 
Air Compressors have such design advan- from \4 to 10 H.P. Industrial 
tages as —— Air Compressors up to 50 H.P. 





@ Timken Roller Bearings @ Accessible for inspection, adjustment or replacements 
@ Carbon-free disc valves @ Precision made 
@ Fully enclosed crankcase @ Self-oiling—positive lubrication 









9S Years of Succesoful WManufacturing Write today for full information, or use 


coupon below. 


Pe ee oe wr wn wn = 
| Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division of Curtis Mfg. Co. 1-49-2 

| 1954 Kienlan Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 

| I am interested only in items checked below: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


l 
| 
| 
() Air Hoists Name | 
[] Air Cylinders Firm | 
[] Air Compressors Street 

| 

= 


Sales Representatives: 


{ 421-423 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, 
C. HOMER REDD | Calif. « 2850 Broadway, Oakiand 11, Calif. 


0. J. THOMAS, 1018S. E. 8th Ave., Portland 14, Oregon 
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So good it replaces ZZ separate lubricants 


SY 


Simplifies lubrication... saves 
time... reduces inventory... 
and does a better job 


®@ Now, with new Shell Retinax A and 


a single grease gun, you’re better off 

than with four special chassis lubri- 

cants and an array of equipment. 
Shell Retinax A lubricates wheel 


bearings, universal joints, water 
( MULTI - PURPOSE LUBRICANT) pumps and chassis alike—and does 
a better job than the four special- 


. ized lubricants needed up to now. 
available now—call your 


: Water resistance, high melting 
Shell representative 


point, adhesiveness—all of the nec- 
essary properties are in this new 
multi-purpose lubricant developed 
by Shell Research. Use Shell Retinax 
A with confidence for any or all of 
the four applications. You'll save 
time and money — and get the best 
in lubrication. 





iS 
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nv r LIFE on 

83"-high model, 

Stacks 5,000 Ib., 

48"-high loads near- 

ly 15 feet... fast! 

LUID DRIVI 68"-high truck has 

Spin away in high or 100" telescopic lift, 
~. crawl along .. . without 
touching clutch pedal or 
gear shift. Smooth go- 

ing on ramps! 


SMOOTH | 


CLEARS 7-FOOT DOOR. 
WATS in plants and 
freight cars—collapsed 
truck height is 83". 68"- 
high model operates in and 
out of street trucks, trailers, 


66-INCH FREE LIFT 
permits stacking 
freight car loads to 
the roof. 68"-high 
model has 51" free 
fork lift. 


SUL 


\ 


AMS 


"GASOLINE TRUCK 


INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC +* TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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IN OUR MAILBOX 


Facts Are Facts 
Editor, Western Industry: 


I want to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you on a splendid job of reporting of 
the Army Engineers hearings recently held in 
the Northwest. I am particularly interested in 
your editorial, “Who Shall Rule” and also on 
“Let’s Unite the West.” 

HERBERT G. WEST 

Executive Vice President 
Inland Waterways Association 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


“Another First 
Editor, Western Industry: 


The article entitled “Exploring the Possibili- 
ties in Light Metals Welding,” by A. R. Hard, 
is extremely interesting. Perhaps the most val- 
uable feature of this paper is the comparison 
of welded joint strengths on 24ST, 3S and Dow 
MH. I believe this is the first time a comparison 
of this nature has been made in this manner. 


A. N. KuGER 
Mechanical Engineer 
Technical Sales Division 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
New York 


Successful Effort 
Editor, Western Industry: 

The success of the Western States Council 
meeting at Boise was made possible in no small 
measure by your effective and untiring efforts. 
As you know the Council in general assembly 
passed a resolution of appreciation for the fine 
work that you had done in connection with 
preparations for the annual meeting. Most of 
our top speakers were secured by you through 
your many contacts and we want you to know 
how sincerely we appreciate this splendid work. 

We'know without asking that you will con- 
tinue your splendid efforts in behalf of the 
Western States Council and with that assur- 
ance we have every hope for its continued 
success. 

E. J. FJELDSTED, Secretary 
Western States Council 
Ogden, Utah 


Suits All Industry 
Editor, Western Industry: 

I think the wage change table which you have 
instituted in your magazine is very suitable to 
a magazine of such nature as ‘“Western Industry”’ 
and should be of great help to the individual 
owner or his industrial relations man as a guide 
for his own negotiations with his own unions. 
I know we have found the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics helpful in making our own wage sur- 
veys. 

D. C. PATRICK 
Personnel Manager 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
San Francisco 


Try This One 
Editor, Western Industry: 


The infra-red heating system used at the Hoff- 
man Radio Corporation, Los Angeles, described 
in your February issue, is a very unique method 
of heating and the economics would have to be 
thoroughly studied before such a system was in- 
stalled. We can see how in rare cases, with low 
cost energy, it might work out quite well. It is 
certainly something brand new. 


S. W. FLETCHER, President 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
New York 


AR NR Ta 


“Operation Whynot?” 


A’ A time in the war period when it was expected there 
would be a big and more or less permanent drop in em- 
ployment immediately upon the ending of military operations, 
a novel proposal for meeting the situation was offered in Seattle. 
It was that each employer whose business had not stopped as a 
result of the ending of the war hire some of these unemployed, 
on a ratio of the size of his labor force to that of the total labor 
force of the city: This was not to be an “Operation Charity,” 
but a method by which employers would utilize this extra man- 
power to develop additional business. 

The postwar turn of events made it unnecessary for Seattle to 
try out this plan, but its underlying idea, that a downtrend of 
business need not be accepted as unstoppable, could well be 
applied today. 

For example, an employer finds that he has to let a number 
of his employees go. Perhaps he has to shut down entirely. Then 
instead of assuming: (1) that he is the only one financially 
interested in the success of his business, (2) that only he % 
willing to devote time and energy to achieving this success, 
why not take another course? 

Why not invoke the talents and interest of the employees 
who have been let out? Why not make it possible for them to 
see whether they can bring some business into the plant, either 
in the form of orders for the type of products already being 
manufactured, or in ideas for new products that could be 
developed ? 

Such a plan might well be named “Operation Whynot?”’ 


Jointly Hired; Jointly Fired 


H™ and there one finds management and labor beginning 
to realize that they are not just two independent groups 
in Opposite camps striving with each other for mastery, with 
the victor becoming complete master of his own destiny: Instead, 
they are awaking to the fact that they are jointly hired by the 
customer to provide certain goods or services at his pleasure. 
The recent meetings of Pacific Coast waterfront employers and 
longshoremen, after the settlement of a prolonged strike, to 
consider ways of building up languishing Pacific Coast ship- 
ping, are an eloquent recognition of this truth. 

If the customer teels that there is a profitable alternative to 
hiring the management and labor required to produce what- 
ever he has been purchasing from them, then he no longer hires. 
That is to say, he either does without or buys something else, 
and the management and labor who have been serving him 
suffer. If, however, management and labor realize simulta- 
neously that their remedy lies in arousing the customer's interest 
and desire by higher quality, better service or lower price, in 
varying combinations according to circumstance, there is oppor- 
tunity to avoid loss. 


Unfortunately, this simultaneous realization comes all too 
seldom. In the case of the Pacific Coast shipping industry, sup- 
pose that both management and labor had chipped in a decade 
ago to pay for an independent survey of the long-range effect 
of the existing practices on both sides. The findings might have 
had a sobering effect on both operators and unions. As a matter 
of fact, the independent survey idea might be adapted to various 
industries. 
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EMEMBER, when you use U-S-S Cor- 
Ten or U* S Man-TEN, instead of 
carbon steel, your steel supply will go 
one-third farther. Our warehouses from 
coast-to-coast will do their best to supp!Y 
your needs in any of these four Hig 
Strength Steels—" the steels that do 
more.” Phone, wire oF write the ware- 
house or sales office nearest you: 


uss COR-TEN — A steel that has 2 yield 
point 11, times that of structural carbon 
steel .-- that has greater imp 

and abrasion resistance -+* 

sistance to atmospheric cor 

times higher. 


US'S MAN-TEN—A s twice the 
atmospheric corro ce of plain 
carbon steel. Tough 

hard-wearing and 

and vibration. 


U-S-S ABRASION-RESISTING _Fills need for a 
cee ce renner. steel. Costs 
little more than plain carbon stee!. 

tain applications wears aS well—sometimes 
better—than higher priced alloys- 


Us-S sMANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER — Affords 
duction through high strength, 
mproved character- 
‘46 cold form- 
ing, metal arc W 
severe impacts in low tem 


Fill in and mail the coupon NOW for free 
booklets o* uU-S:S High Strength Steels. 
—— —_—— — 


United States Steel Supply Company 
Dept. £-59, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicato 4, Til. 


Without obligation oF our part, please send us 
pooklets of u's's High Strength Steels. 


STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMP 
7 ANY 


SAN FRAN 
CISCO (1), P 
LOS ANGELE: . O. Box 368, 1940 Harri 
SEATTLE (1), oo (54), P. O. Box oe St., MArket 1-4988 
s Office: 1331 Third A erminal Annex, 2087 , ENterprise 1-00 
PORTLAND (10) ORE.” Room 402, ELliott on Somteasiinmene 
sedbaniedtie < stae ieee + 2345 N.W. Nicolai § 14, Whse: 3rd. Seusty ton = 
PORTLAND ORE s ANGELES : Praveen . omens a eee 
so Sales Offices A oa : 
les Offices at: KANSAS CITY KEE - MOLINE oe 
2 HL. NEW 
ST. LOUIS a 
TOLEDO 


SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSB 

™ URG 

TULSA IN CITY (ST. nro 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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Carloading estimates show slight rise; Employment starting to pick up again; Gas sales up; 
Electric energy situation good, with ample water supply; California steel capacity to 
increase this year; Aluminum market softens and manufacturers react; Taxes take foll of 
Alaska salmon packers; "Haywire" lumber operators knocked out; Construction costs up 


Commerce-Banking 


Carloading estimates, usually considered 
a good forecast of business conditions, 
show a gain of 0.4 per cent in Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board territory, 
over the same period of 1948. In the Pacific 
Northwest territory, the expected gain was 
5.9 per cent, but this is because last year 
the boom men’s strike and spring floods 
sharply curtailed shipments. Even account- 
ing for the dip in the spring of 1948, no 
sharp decline in carloadings seems to be 
in sight. Agricultural implements, aircraft 
and parts, automobiles and trucks, all are 
well above last year in California, air- 
craft particularly showing the effects of the 
new military program. Iron and steel is 
forecast as 36.7 per cent above 1948, and 
machinery and boiler as 20.2 per cent. In 
the Pacific Northwest, 418 more cars _of 
aluminum, a gain of 16 per cent, is pre- 
dicted, with iron and steel up 15 per cent. 
R. V. Boyle, executive secretary of the Pa- 
cific Northwest board, reports that fourth 
quarter 1948 estimates have proved to be 
97.54 per cent accurate (George Gallup 
please take notice). 


Sales of grocery wholesalers on the Pa- 
cific Coast for January were up 11 per cent 
over January, 1948, the Department of 
Commerce reports. 

February bank loans and deposits 
showed drops from earlier months and de- 


partment store sales for January from all 


reporting cities in the 12th Federal Reserve 
District were down from a year ago except 
in northern California which showed a 
slight increase. 


Business Activity Indexes in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 
Dec. 1948 Jan. 1949 Feb. 1949 
1Arizona 328.2 315.2 318.2p (up 3%) 
2California 226.4 221.1 217.8p 
3So. California 277.8 269.7 263.2p 
4Pacific NW. 223.0p (up 2.7%) 
4Puget Sound 215.6 (up 2.3%) 
4Inl. Empire 207.1 (up 4.2%) 
4L. Columbia 239.8p (up 1.4%) 


1) Valley National Bank (Phoenix) index, based on a 
weighted composite of retail sales, agricultural 
income, and employment in mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, and seasonally adjusted. 
1940 = 100. 


2) Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. index, 
based on the following components: Industrial 
production, freight carloadings, bank debits, de- 
partment store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respec- 
tively, and adjusted seasonally). 


Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles in- 
dex, based on the following components and 
weights, and adjusted seasonally: department 
store sales, 15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles 
bank debits, 20; residential city bank debits, 5; 
agricultural city bank debits, 5; industrial em- 
ployment, 20; industrial power sales, 13; railroad 
freight volume, 6; telephones in use, 7; real 
estate activity, 4. 


Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. 


*Preliminary estimate. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Picture 

Regional unemployment claims have 
been slowly declining, which would indi- 
cate a general adjustment of business to 
the ever-changing economic trend. Out- 
door industries have started up again after 
being shut down for the winter and early 
spring, and they are absorbing more and 
more workers as their activities take shape. 
Retail trades ard services are also picking 
up, with arrival of milder weather. 

California’s downward trend in manu- 
facturing employment was halted in March, 
which month appears now to be the turn- 
ing point for general industrial economy. 
Production workers in California factories 
declined early in the spring months, but 
their number has been completely offset by 
increases in salaried workers. 

Washington’s unemployment decline is 
attributed mostly to milder weather, with 
both logging and construction work now 
back in full swing. 

Oregon's employment rise is nearly, 
equal to that of Washington, which would 
seem to indicate a generally economically 
healthy Northwest region. 

Mountain states are following this gen- 
eral trend of employment figures, although 
spotty showings here and there are due 
probably to local weather conditions (when 
a decline is shown) or immediate area ac- 
tivity increases (such as oil or mining). 


Estimated Number of Employees—Sources: U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies 


IDAHO 

1947 1948 
21,800 24,900 
22,500 26,000 
21,300 23,700 
19.600 20,900 

1948 1949 
18,200 19,000 
17,700 


MONTANA 
1947 1948 
.18,100 18,100 
19,100 18,800 
18,700 18,600 
18,500 18,100 
1949 


16,600 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
* Revised: 


September 
October 
November .... 
December 


WYOMING 
1947 1948 
6,800 
7,400 
7,400 
6,700 
1948 
6,000 


WASHINGTON 
1947 
186,700 
183,900 
178,200 
174,600 
1948 
172,900 
167,200 


COLORADO 
1947 1948 
57,900 58,300 
60,600 60,200 
60,300 59,300 


NEW MEXICO 
1947 1948 
9,100 10,400 
8,800 10,100 
8,600 10,100 
8,600 9,900 
1948 1949 
8,400 9,500 
8,200 9,500 


1947 
13,800 
14,000 
14,600 
14,700 

1948 
14,700 
14,600 


6,700 
7,300 
7,100 
6,400 

1949 
6,000 


OREGON 
1948 
151,800 
145,000 
137,800 
126,700 
1949 
109,700 
104,400 


CALIFORNIA 
1947 1948 
744,800 801,700 
736,400 768,000 
717,700 737,100 
715,100 725,100 
1948 1949 
705,000 702,800 
703,500 693,700 


1948 
190,500 
191,600 
186,000 
176,900 

1949 
163,500 
163,400 


126,800 


125,500 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


ARIZONA 
1948 
13,800 
14,800 
15,100 
15,200 
1949 
14,300 
14,800 


UTAH 
1948 
32,800 
31,600 
30,900 
28.000 
1949 
26,500 
25,500 


NEVADA 
1947 1948 
3,400 3,500 
3,500 3,400 
3,500 3,400 
3,300 3,300 
1948 1949 
3,300 3,200 
3,400* 3,100 


TOTAL MTN. 
1947 1948 
163,500 168,500 
165,300 172.200 
161,600 168,200 
159.300 101.800 

1948 


1947 
32,600 
29,400 
27,200 
26,900 

1948 
25,100 
24,119 


TOTAL PACIFIC 
1947 1948 
931,500 1,144,000 
1,057,900 1,104,600 
895,900 1,060,900 
1,016.500 1,028.700 
1949 
976,000 


996,200 961,500 


(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 


Week ending r Mont. 
August 28 9 


4 
October 2 4 
4 
4 


y 
o 
eo 


weocanrmas 


October 30 

November 27 
January 1 6 
January 29 0 
March 5 2 
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Utah 


Nev. N. Mex. 
; 9 


Wyo. 
2.0 ‘ 


ee 
Sto Om bone 
i OT be OO Rt 


Total Mtn. 


Calif. 
164.9 
148.6 
146.6 
199.9 
249.7 
317.8 
377.4 


Oo 
y 
o 


wm DWAIM Oars 
bat at G9 00 ON bp sa’ 


Wash. Total Pacific 

19.9 191.6 
176.7 
178.0 
253.0 
345.6 
452.5 
503.3 


20.3 
20.9 
34.3 
58.6 
77.6 
71.4 


aAntw 


25 





factur- 


ki g produc- 
1 s, turn to 
Torrance Plant 
pt and efficient 
wr difficulties. 


uipped to handle 
tion or extremely 
work. And 
ro ring methods 
as fine as special 
3 skill can make them. 


sre, 100, ) ou can -ai IDEAL Electric Furnace Steels in press 
forpod billets, large bars and open die forgings to 35,000 Ibs. 


me NAT 


industrial Products Division « Torrance, California e Los Angeles Area 
This booklet “From Melting Furnace to Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 
Finished Product” illustrates and describes 
National's Torrance Plant facilities and c. B. Ss. Ss T E e L a N D F oO R G E 
lists the major plant equipment. 3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
It is yours without obligation on request. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
100 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 


Los San 
— ccna Portland Seattle Denver 
Aug. 15 171.0 eee 176.2 00 
Sept.15 171.0 cokes ease a 
Oct. 15 171.8 vee 180. eae 171.0 
Dee. 15 172.7 ‘ eve5 sie opse 
Jan. 15 172.7 eene ae 171.0 
Feb. 15 171.3 cone ‘ 5 


Gas 


Growth in number of residential gas custom- 
ers in the Pacific Coast states slacked off sharply 
in the last quarter of 1948, according to the 
American Gas Association report for three util- 
ities accounting for approximately 89 per cent 
of the business. The gain for the last quarter 
was only 44,294 over 1947, compared with 
137,401 for the third quarter. Nevertheless, it 
still represented a gain of 7.1 per cent over 1947. 
Gain in number of commercial customers was 
5,763, or 7.2 per cent; in industrial customers, 
247 or 4.7 per cent. Natural gas sales were up 
9,845,260 in mcf over the last quarter of 1948, 
or 4.7 per cent. 


The trend toward replacing other fuels with 
gas in the mountain states is indicated in a gain 
of 10,535,797 mcf or 21.5 per cent over the last 
quarter of 1947 reported by companies account- 
ing for 78 per cent of the total business. These 
utilities gained 134,203 residential customers 
and 4,702 commercial, but lost four industrial 
customers. 


Manufactured gas reports from two Pacific 
Coast utilities accounting for approximately 90 
per cent of the business showed a gain of 5.4 
per cent in volume of gas sold, but a decline of 
1.9 per cent in number of residential customers 
and slight gains in commercial and industrial. 


Electric Energy 


Northern California water supply conditions 
have improved as a result of much heavier rain- 
fall than last year, although the rainfall ranges 
from 70 per cent of normal in the mountains 
back of Bakersfield up to a maximum of 91 per 
cent in the extreme northern end. The situation 
is not considered bad, and storage in mountain 
reservoirs has been well held. but it may be a 
close call to get through the season. In the 
Colorado River watershed the precipitation is 
120 per cent of the 36-year average, and the 
spring run-off will be above last year. 

Electric supply in the Pacific Northwest has 


Total 12th Sou 
Fed. Res. Dist. California 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
353 383 401 454 
347* 355 392 404 
342° 336 379* 374 
847 823 383 241 
863° R6R 403* 44 


BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 

From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7% western cities: L.A., S.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 

(Average of Wednesday reports) 


*Includes 3 days of preceding month. 


NATURA 
(CALIFO! 


(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


— Number of Consumers — 


Domestic and Domestic and 
Commercial Industrial Commerc’! Sales 


2,432,404 5,562 10,794,515 
2,445,107 5,579 9,839,589 
2.457.056 5.655 10,221,079 
2,482,694 5,672 2,482,694 
2,505,355 5,680 2,505,355 
2,535,938 5,662 2,535,938 


BANK DEPOSITS 


(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 
Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 


Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 


8. Gov’t deposits, cash 


items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 


Net Demand Time 
Deposits Deposits 


November 
December 
1949 


February 


L GAS 
IRNIA) 


“Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 


Industrial 
Sales 


12,879,704 
14,071,645 
15,029,958 
15,550,133 
13,700,951 

9,904,320 


Electric 
Generation 
5,806,696 
6.577.345 
8,128,570 
8,216,614 
4,966,661 
3,704,378 


*Utilization figures do not include company use, storage, and unaccounted for. 


**I ncludes figures from Texas. 


ELECTRIC 


ENERGY 


6,004 
6,012 
6,014 
6,008 


6,086 
6,031 


Net Receipts 
from Producers 


32,067,040 
34,802,159 
35,946,359 
42,073,625 
42,533,286 
49,235,288 


(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 
Total Pacific 


Mountain Pacific North 


1947 1948 1947 
1,500,992 1,445,637 
1.473.455 1,428,510 
1.376.602 1,575,071 
1.418.988 1,595,287 
1,488.417 1.717.793 

1949 1948 
1,524,171 1,749,203 


west 
1948 1947 


California 


1948 


1.722.841 1.890.554 2.061.250 
1.699.765 1,761,157 1,859.470 
1,803,868 1,726,821 1,317,105 
1.791.107 1.602.374 1,752.738 
1,939.865 1,693.604 1,887.986 


1949 1948 


1949 


1,913,279 1,683,736 1,893,025 


1947 
3,336,191 
3,189,667 
3,301,892 
3,197,661 
3.411.397 

1948 
3,432,939 


CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau 
(In thousands 
COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH 
Per Cent Change 
from same month 
Sales of Preceding Year 
—16 
— 8 
+ 3 
—T7 
—3 
—9 


improved in recent weeks because warmer 
weather has increased stream flow and steam 
plants now are used only for peaking, while in- 
terruptible aluminum loads are now being car- 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


of Census) 
of dollars) 


— WASH. - OREGON — 
Per Cent Change 

from same month 

Sales of Preceding Year 


398 
599 
466 
580 
453 
397 


1948 


3,806,304 


— CALIFORNIA — 

Per Cent Channe 

from same month 

Sales of Preceding Year 


1.982 
2.156 
2,929 
3.253 
2.689 
2,333 


+2 

+3 

_ 
+1 
4. 


ried again. Although Utah is now importing 
power again Scom elsewhere in the Pacific North- 
west Power Pool, precipitation in that area is 


above normal. 


Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 
thern Northern 


Western Eastern Washington 


California Portland a 
94 i 


948 1947 1947 1948 
326 326 3 859 340 
324 322 359 309 
297 341 384 307 
291 241 i 354 336 
350 RHF RRR 372 


1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1948 1949 


January 347* 334 385 376 
* Revised 


295 302 354 3 351 327 


and northern Idaho 

i 1948 
385 
362 
369 
366 
R22 
1949 

374 345 


Utah and 


southern Idaho 
1947 1948 
361 352 
337° 329 
343 330 
360 326 
35R 242 
1948 1949 
377* 305 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 


Foods 
186.3 
177.3 
174.3 
170.2 


165.8 
161.5 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1926 = 100) 


Fuel Metals and 
Metal Building 


Chemicals 
and 
Allied 


Materials Products 


203.9 
203.3 
202.9 
202.0 


202.2 
201.4 


133.3 
134.4 
133.2 
130.5 


125.7 
122.3 


House 
Fur- 
nishing 
Goods 
146.1 
147.4 
148.2 
148.4 


148.2 
148.4 


Miscella- 


ALL 
neous = 


119.9 
119.0 
119.2 
118.5 


117.3 
115.3 


168. % 
163.9 
162.2 


160.6 
158.1 
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Avoid avoidable delays. When you need steel, call Jorgensen first and write your own ticket! You 


merely have to see a Jorgensen delivery truck or visit a Jorgensen plant to know that there are no 


weak links in Jorgensen’s steel service. All equipment in all departments is the most modern obtain- 
able. It is constantly inspected, maintained in tip top shape and handled by skilled operators. Jorgensen 
is really equipped for service. For steel... CALL JORGENSEN FIRST! 


EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 
STEEL 


LOS ANGELES 
10650 So. Alameda 
LUcas 0281 


OAKLAND 
1657 22nd St. 
Higate 4-2030 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ask Operator for 
Enterprise 10942 


HOUSTON 
5311 Clinton Dr. 
Charter 4-176] 
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Steel 


California's steel capacity in 1949 will increase 
6 per cent over 1948, due to the 120,000 tons 
additional capacity at Fontana, while the 1950 
potential looks like a 24 per cent gain over this 
year, according to S. E. Gates, acting chairman 
of the Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of Cali- 
fornia. Next year’s increases will come from the 
following plant enlargements: Pacific States 
Steel Corp., Niles, 400,000 tons; Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 100,000 
tons; proposed installation of Century Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles, 30,000 tons. 

Competitive conditions are returning with a 
rush, with bars, structurals and wire products 
easy, Sheets easier in some cases but still spotty 
although a larger tonnage is now coming in from 
the East, and even pipe easier, although plates 
are still tight and greatly oversold. If the de- 


IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 
From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Pigiron Percent of Steel Percent 01 

Output Capacity Output Capacity 
168,534 78.8 360,252 86.8 
188,238 85.0 413,721 96.3 
209,571 97.8 428,986 103.1 
216,958 98.2 425,969 99.4 
232,437 93.9 436,216 97.6 
209,082 93.6 402,533 99.7 


Alloy Steel 
Carbon Ingots, 
Hot Topped® 
6,119 
10,916 
13,593 
10,242 
9,096 
13,769 


Output 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 


February * Included in total steel. 


COPPER 


From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


MONTANA NEW MEXICO NEVADA 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 


4,160 4,385 5,930 5,692 4,430 4,630 
4,690 4,360 5,810 5,893 4,160 3,680 
5,100 4,550 5,558 5,208 3,990 3,531 
4,000 4,490 5.435 5,596 3,900 4,200 
4,900 4,525 5,200 5,331 4,000 4,100 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
4,860 4,970 6,031 4,930 4,250 3,260 


(Short tons. 
UTAH 
1947 1948 
23,620 23,980 
16,470 18,210 
22,500 340 
23.200 22,915 
22,360 325 
1948 1949 
22,360 220 


ARIZONA 
1947 1948 
29,870 30,125 
30,836 32,260 
28,885 
29,800 
31,235 
1948 
31,285 33,150 


WEST’N STATES 
1947 1948 
68,735 69,720 
67,731 66,142 
61,544 63,759 
67,375 47,734 
67,375 47,338 
1948 1949 
69,657 47,402 


August® 
October 
November 
September 
December 


28,330 
32,175 


January 


mand on Eastern plate mills eases up, then some 
of the supply would begin to flow to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Scrap has eased up, prices have 
dropped and scrap is being sold at point of 
destination instead of at the source, as has been 
the case since the war started. Most of the 
premiums have disappeared. 


A confused picture is developing in regard 
to f.o.b. mill pricing, to which the industry 
switched last year after the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the cement case. A number of smaller 
mills are reported to be absorbing freight again, 
while the largest companies, still under the 
gun from the government, are still selling f.o.b. 
mill. As a result, all of the available products 
cannot be bought in all markets, and some areas 
are short of steel. 


The steel scrap mission to Japan, of which 
Marshall Shapiro, president of California Metals 
Co., Oakland, and Ronald Scott Coulter, operat- 
ing expert, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
were members, has reported to the government 
that actual supplies of iron and stel scrap in 
Japan amount to more than 5,000,000 metric 
tons, plus another million or two of potential 
tonnage. The latter is defined as scrap obtainable 
from sunken ships, bombed and damaged struc- 
tures, etc. The figures are more than double 
those given by the Japanese government last 
August. 


Aluminum 


Softening has at last reached this market, 
and users who formerly kept a 90-day supply 
on hand as protection against shortage are now 
drawing from their inventories instead of order- 
ing more from the mills. This results from the 
cutbacks in some lines of use, such as refrigerat- 
ors and other household appliances. There have 
been layoffs in fabricating plants because of di- 
minished demands and strikes, but up to early 
in April there had been no slackening of reduc- 


* Corrected. 


LEAD 


(Short tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


ARIZONA UTAH 


4,680 
4,500 
4,650 
4,905 
4,910 
4,065 


2,535 
2,550 


TOTAL 
WEST’N STATES 
20,531 
19,762 
20,851 
21,646 
21,760 
22,062 


MONTANA 
1,400 
1,430 
1,525 
1,495 
1,530 

1,800 


NEW MEXICO 
826 
554 
641 
632 
617 
610 


NEVADA 


660 
780 
1,180 
1,010 
1,000 
820 


ZINC 
(Short tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


ARIZONA 
4,520 


UTAH 
3,495 
3,540 
3,250 
3,570* 
3,575* 


3,275* 


September ‘i 
October ....... 
November 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 


(From Bureau of Internal Revenue) 
Production (in proof gallons) 
DOMESTIC UNDENATURED ALCOHOL 
California Colorado Washington 
559,736 481,367 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Completely 
Denatured 
California 
42,898 


1949. 


January, 


Specially Denatured— 
California Utah Washington 


January 1949 .. 323,971 24,697 


tion operations in the Pacific Northwest. Price 
adjustments were being looked for at this time, 
but had not developed. 


Canning and Packing 


Fruit cocktail is the weak spot in California 
canned fruits, with many canners taking sub- 
stantial losses on their holdings. On March 1 
there were still 4,834,451 cases on hand (53 per 
cent of total supply, of which 36 per cent was 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES 


In thousands of dollars. Pavontags chanoes are = guempenting month of preceding year. 
‘ ‘rom Bureau of the Census. 


MOUNTAIN 


Furn. and 
Change house furn. 
6 242 


Automotive 

Supplies 
August 752 
Sept. 727 
October 1,098 
November 842 
December 318 
January 575 


Electrical 
Change 


471 
477 
300 
365 


2,181 

2,148 

2,879 

2,644 

1,705 

: 2,061 
*Full-line wholesalers. 


303 


1,926 
336 
366 

1,188 


17,422 
14,094 
12,860 
11,662 
9,737 10 
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Groc. and 


foods exc. General 


Change farm prod. Change Hardware 


2,483 

1,766 

1/326 
PACIFIC 


6,043 
7,439 
6,995 
5,664 
3,898 
4,774 


Industrial 
Supplies 


2,324 
2,080 
2,252 
2,138 

360 
1,508 


Change 


TOTAL 
WEST’N STATES 
30,694 
29,960 
30,476 
31,332* 
31,343* 
31,010 


MONTANA 
4,600 
4,550 
4,800 
4,985* 
5,020* 
5,650* 


NEW MEXICO 
3,002 
3,357 
3,706 
3,542* 
3,628* 
3,330* 


NEVADA 
1,999 
2,033 
2,720 
2,410* 
2,400* 
1,490* 


unshipped) and 6,004,358 cases of peaches 
(both on No. 214 can basis), although no price 
cutting on peaches and other items besides cock- 
tail had started at the time of going to press. 
General recognition that the honeymoon is over 
and that the big canners as well as the smaller 
ones are likely to find it necessary to liquidate 
stocks. 


Salmon packers in Alaska up against a tough 
deal this year on territorial taxes that may 
bring heavy curtailment of operations. Raw fish 
tax equal to 2 per cent on selling price, heavy 
territorial and income and property tax, plus 
graduated tax on fish caught in traps. 


Asparagus is in good shape, with no large 
carryover left to move and a possibility that 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 


Received from 
Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 
404,771 273,876 
382,413 
324,783 
219,485 
1948 
272,131 
327,746 


Carloadings 
1947 1948 
825,668 505,545 
701,972 531,796 
601,949 559,768 
376,697 327,037 
1948 1949 
515,433 423,684 
593,982 526,425 


September 
October 
*November ... 
December 


January 
February 
*5-week period. 


328,279 


Mch. equio. 
and supplies 
Change excl. elec. 


+38 
+10 
—'6 


Lumber & 
bldg. mat. 
1,721 
1,470 a 
1,403 442 


517 
x 





rth 
Ki 
A fete 
me chain link. 
\ = 
All sizes and 


designs. 


GRINDING, 
POLISHING 


All shapes, 
E gloxite, car- 
borundum. 
Steel wire 
brushes. 


ALUMINUM 


Flat or 
corrugated, 
roofing, 
siding and 
general 
utility. 


SASH, 
CASEMENT, 
SCREEN 


Variety of 


shops, with 
hardware 
to match. 


NUTS AND 
BOLTS 


All types, all 
sizes. Screw 
products, 
cotters, tog- 
gle bolts, 
washers. 


STEEL 


Mild, struc- 
tural, alloy, 
plate and 


specialties. 


ae 
Address——_—_—_— 
Ci 


Be eee 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK .. . News 


prices from grower to canner will be slightly 
above last year. Pack may reach 2,500,000 cases. 
Northwest pea acreage may be down 18 per cent 
to 25 per cent from last year. 


Plywood 


Pacific Northwest output this year forecast 
at 2,100,000,000 square feet; last year’s record 
was 1,900,000,000. Production has been rising 
since the low level in January and prices gen- 
erally steady. 


Lumber 


Some 500 mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
mostly of the “hayWire” and “‘peckerwood”’ va- 
tiety will not operate this year, it has been esti- 
mated. These constitute 25 per cent of the total 
number of mills, but account for only 5 to: 10 
per cent of the output. The regular mills are 
getting under way again, after a first quarter 
when production was down to about the level 
of the first three months of 1946. February cat- 
loadings of logs hit the lowest point since 1933. 
One result of the slow winter movement is 
that much lumber was piled by air-drying mills 
late last fall, and this, with kiln-dried lumber 
is enabling the industry to serve customers with 
dry lumber better than at any time since before 
the war. Heavy construction is reported running 
far ahead of last year, while a decline of residen- 
tial construction this year of 10 to 15 per cent 
is expected. 


Flour 


Overproduction has reached the point where 
17 mills in the Southwest, mostly in the mar- 
ginal class, have shut down, and it is expected 
that most will not reopen in the forseeable fu- 
ture. Southwest wheat has been competing in 
the Pacific Northwest for export, a situation hith- 
erto unheard of. Production in the Grinds in 
the Coast mills for 1948 fell to about 21,700.000 
sacks the 25,000,000 level of 1947, and the in- 
dustry is now back to 1937 levels. 


Building Materials 


Construction costs continue to rise slowly, 
according to The American Appraisal Company 
indexes, shown below. These reflect the cost 
trend in each city, but do not indicate the relative 
trend between cities. They are based on average 
costs under normal conditions with no allow- 
ances for overtime, premiums on materials, or 
special conditions. 

Decontrol 
November 
1946 
326 


351 
323 


Dec. 
1948 
451 
514 
457 
483 


Nov. 
1948 
453 
514 
454 
481 


Jan. 
1949 
453 
526 
459 
484 


San Francisco .... 
Los Angeles 


Truck Traffic 


Number of commercial trucks entering Cali- 


fornia through state border quarantine stations. 
(From California State Dept. of Agriculture) 
1948 1949 
12,666 12.510 
11,924 11,863 


January 


Oil 

World-wide waning of the oil shortage is re- 
vealed by these symptoms: 

1. Removal of restrictions by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission against chartering of privately 
owned tankers to aliens, indicating that plenty 
of tanker transporation is available. 

2. Dropping of all Commerce Department 
export quotas on petroleum products, including 
auantity limitations on aviation and motor gaso- 
line, kerosene, and distillates. 

3. ECA announcement that European refining 
capacity may jump from 1947's 370 000 barrels- 
a-day figure to 520,000 next June, if equinment 
becomes available. Thanks to growing refining 
capacity, Europe required no increase in refined 
product imports last vear, but did take about 
20% more crude oil from abroad. 

4. Russia’s success in beating its own 1948 
production quota by 8%. although it failed to 
meets its exploratory drilling goal. 

5. Enlargement of proved U. S. reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas by two billion barrels 


PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington. Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 


cRrune 
PRODUCTION 
(Barrels, daily avg.) 
1948 


950,000 
766.000 
938,000 
953,000 
950.000 
1949 
941,000 


GASOLINE 
1947 


370 
370 
356 
317 
249 
1948 
356 


1948 
394 
359 
322 
351 
R5e 
1949 
369 


TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 


GAS OIL HEAVY 
& DIESEL FUEL OIL 
1947 { 1947 


1948 
100 102 362 333 
113 100 386 248 
139 108 375 295 
138 140 320 320 
172 185 441 327 
1948 1949 1948 


1949 
143 172 392 426* 


ALL PRODUCTS 
1947 1948 
985 

1,030 

1.010 
978 

1.091 
1948 

1,016 


991 
822 
850 
949 
1.072 
1948 
1,026 


. 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In thousands of tons. 
(Colo.-N. Mexico) (Wyoming) 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
490 536 518 420 
#29 596 638 508 
702 592 723 694 
722 683 797 438 
885 705 827 713 


1948 1949 1948 1949 
743 629 566 


WHEAT 


(In thousands of sacks; from Bureau of the Census) 
Montana Utah Col 


Ore.-Wash. 
1,616 
1,475 
1,405 
1,550 
1,554 
1,539 
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From Bureau of Mines) 


(Utah) 
7 194) 


534 
539 
526 
604 
666 


1949 
666 


FLOUR 


(Montana) 
947 1948 


255 231 
274 245 
318 250 
302 257 
330 243 


1948 1949 
270 264 


(Wash.-Alasta 
1947 194° 
103 
116 
152 


144 
164 


1948 
167 


11° 
128 
147 
1568 
147 
1949 
141 


California 
355 


Reyes 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 
UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFIED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
11,474 31,178 2,232 2,374 2,576 15,022 
16,668 23,813 3,892 2,278 2,367 15,340 
15,964 31,230 2,780 2,662 2,537 15,642 
12,202 23,662 3,059 3,025 2,181 15,233 
10,854 19,003 3,311 2,652 2,569 14,050 


January 6,864 12,192 2,200 1,494 2,321 13,630 


CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 

Colo.-Wyom. 

Mont. 
—California— Oregon - Wash. Utah - Idaho 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
1,902 2,128 487 497 
1,931 2,152 435 486 
1,964 2,320 431 591 
Nov. 1,969 2,078 418 610 
Dec. 2,015* 1,890 387 507 
*Revised. 


1948 1949 1948 1949 
1,936 1,653 408 351 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Jan. 


APPAREL 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear 
1947 Los Angeles San — 
July, A 23,245 A 
ot. 24,948 6,844 


7,897 
4,521 
7,603 
Men’s Wool 
Work & Dress 
Trousers 
(thousands 


Men's 
Overalls 
(thousands 
of dozens) 
California 
33.0 
29.0 
27.7 
30.4 
26.2 
30.5 


LUMBER 
(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 

Saar 1947 1948 1949 
Production 1,291,695 1,501,573 1,059,194 

From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 
species): of 
Year through March 1948 1 

Production 665,933 514,540 

From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through February 1949 

Production 


SOFT PLYWOOD 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of square feet) 

1947 
137,042 


1948 
174,062 
181,567 
184,860 
174,243 
157,748 

1949 
118,237 


PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 


(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis, 
Source: Bureau of Census) 
Receipts 

426,462 

415,948 

402,835 

266,617 

294,148 

266,617 

199,406 


Consumption 
297,414 
276,059 
294,824 
270,353 
279,604 
270,353 
278,747 


31 
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SUPER POWER MANIFOLD meters CREATIVE ENGINEERING ... as expressed by White in the new 
fuel-mix equally to each cylinder, through Super Power WC Series ... affects all three basic factors of truck : 
ports of varying size, depending upon ; s : ic 
distance traveled by mixture. Result: im- earning power—fuel economy, maintenance cost and long life. s 
: ee 2 . € 
proved performance and fuel economy. This, and not individual “features”, is what makes White Super t 
Power the best investment you can make in truck transportation, , 
when price and earning power are compared. On the operating ] 


records of thousands of truck owners everywhere, in all lines of 


business, White Super Power, correctly applied to the work to be 


ULL 


done, always earns more, costs less. For complete information about 


apis io ' White Super Power in terms of 
= =— » your own business, see your local 
i | al 


| 


DUPLEX CARBURETOR ... Right half THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
feeds three right cylinders above; left Cleveland, Ohio 

half feeds the other three. Assures better THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
distribution of fuel-mix to all cylinders Factory at Montreal 

for economy and fast acceleration. 


White Representative. 































FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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last vear, the biggest one-year increase in more 
than a decade. 

Meanwhile, expansion continues. The Philip- 
pine government is considering liberalizing its 
law to encourage foreign capital to come and 
join the search for oil on the more than 30,000,- 
000 acres of land whose sedimentary rocks are 
thick enough to hint oil possibilities. 

The second important contract signed by 
Mexico with a foreign country within the past 
year came into being when “Pemex,” the Mexi- 
can oil monopoly, opened the way for explora- 
tion in Vera Cruz and Tabaso states. The move 
signals a new era in Mexican policy. 


Aircraft 


Boeing, maker of “the world’s largest air- 
plane” which has just been previewed by the 
public at various cities before going into serv- 
xe on Pan American Airways’ transoceanic 
flights, has received an order for 20 more of 
the huge “‘Stratocruiser-type Clippers,’”’ for de- 
livery by August. Rated also as the world’s only 
double-deck commercial passenger transport, the 
$1,500,000 plane is the commercial version of 
the AAF’s B-50 bomber which recently made 
history with a non-stop, non-refueling flight 
circumnavigating the globe. 


Earnings of the major airframe makers have 
zoomed out of the red. They reveal 1948 as a 
prosperous year, the bulk of the profits being 
derived, of course, from military orders. Post- 
war readjustments now appear to be a thing of 
the past and financial statements indicate the 
bad news has been reflected in large write-offs. 


Some plants have suffered large cuts in back- 
log as result of the recent change in AAF pro- 
duction strategy, while others, particularly Con- 
solidated-Vultee, show large increases. 


Major casualty was virtual suspension of the 
whole jet bomber program, insofar as repre- 
sented by line production. North American, 
worst hit, has another promising iron in the 
fire—guided missile research which may pro- 
vide future business, in view of military ex- 
perts’ apparent faith in this field of futuristic 
warfare. For this work it has just completed a 
$286,000 supersonic wind tunnel whose 2,230- 
mph gale will test such missiles, as well as 
ultra-advanced new fighter planes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has revealed 
that it has awarded a contract to North Amer- 
ican for research on materials and components 
suitable for practical application of atomic pow- 
er—i. e., the search for materials that can stand 
the terrific heat of atomic energy when har- 
nessed as a propellant. 


Apparel 


Production in western garment factories has 

swung toward its seasonal spring peak. Medium- 
priced apparel orders are holding even with 
the 1948 level but sportswear, lingerie, and high- 
priced lines show a smaller backlog, with result 
that early lay-offs are expected. 
_ Widespread cut-price promotions have re- 
flected a sagging tendency in the retail field. The 
shoe trade is hard hit by consumer resistance 
to high prices. Leather producers have had a bad 
season, one major company reporting that despite 
lower hide quotations, it has been unable to 
show a profit because prices of manufactured 
leather goods have dropped still faster. 

Another indication of the outlook at the raw 
material level was given when a large woolen 
mill reported its bookings during the first ten 
weeks of this year had dropped to $11,000,000 
‘rom $68,000,000 a year ago. 
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KWerk-Smee 
POWER 
FOR HAND PIPE TOOLS 


a 


One man carries it! 


FRI BAI Model “400"—lightest power 


unit made—practically no upkeep 


@ You can take it with you, for the job-tested Model “400” 
power drive weighs just a little over 100 pounds. Modern 
lightweight alloy case can’t be topped for strength and 
durability. Universal motor— forward, reverse; light socket 
power, turns pipe for your hand threaders, cutters, reamers 
—saves time, effort. RitaiD lathe-type 3-jaw chuck in front 
with chuck wrench ejector; self-centering workholder in 
rear turns with pipe. Sealed-in lubrication ... no oil to spill. 
See the Rimaip “400” at your Supply House. 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. © ELYRIA, OHIO 





If alloys could talk—could correctly identify 
themselves, state their hardenability, their 
mechanical properties and their best working 
temperatures—the tasks of specifying, buying 
and heat treating would be greatly simplified 
and virtually mistake-proof. 


Although we stock no talking steels, we put 
Ryerson alloys through conclusive harden- 
ability tests—literally make every heat in 
our stocks reveal every essential fact about 
itself. Then we carefully record the informa- 
tion on a Ryerson Alloy Certificate delivered 
with the steel. 

Because we make our alloys tell all, you’re 
able to specify and buy the safe way—on the 
basis of hardenability. Because we send a 
Ryerson Alloy Certificate with every ship- 


If Alloys Could Talk... 


es 


AS) 
gh 


ment, your heat treaters are provided with 
the information they need to do a quick, 
accurate job. 

Large stocks of Ryerson certified alloys are 
in stock for immediate delivery. When you 
want quick shipment of any alloy requirement 
call your nearest Ryerson plant. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold finished 


STRUCTURALS—Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 


STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
plates, sheets, bars, etc. 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


TUBING—Seamless & weld- SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
edmechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


& RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex, Phone: Angelus 2-6141. San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville, Phones: 
Olympic 3-2933, Enterprise 10176. Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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MODERN MATERIALS 
HANDLING METHODS 


MATERIALS HANDLING NUMBER ... When faced by increases in operating costs that seemed insurmount- 
able, many industrialists have discovered that startling economies lie within their reach through improved methods 
of materials handling. Accordingly, this issue is largely devoted to supplying some of the latest information on how 
thus to make savings. In every issue WESTERN INDUSTRY publishes at least one article on materials handling. 


Will Long-Distance Conveyors 
Supersede Rail Hauling? 


ILL LONG “distance conveyor 

\X/ systems ultimately supersede rail- 

roads as a means of hauling 
freight? Nothing sounds more fanciful. 

Yet the demands of an advancing age, 
which is beginning to think in terms of 
atomic energy and jet and rocket trans- 
mission, seem to require some radical de- 
parture from the railroad methods that are 
dbviously antiquated when viewed in the 
light of modern materials handling meth- 
ods that have stood the acid test of ex- 
perience. 

Some 25 years ago it was being pointed 
out by Herbert Hoover, then secretary of 
commerce, that there was untold waste in 
distribution. Since then the lift truck, the 
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motor truck and trailer, conveyors of all 
kinds, cranes, hoists and other forms of 
materials handling equipment, have been 
slicing off costs at a great rate. But the out- 
standing problem of long-distance move- 
ment, particularly in bulk commodities, has 
not yet undergone any great change. 

While the railroads have made some 
steps forward in handling materials, they 
have found no answer to the problem of 
such high overhead costs that they are in 
danger of pricing themselves out of the 
market. Trucks are not burdened with so 
much overhead, but they have not invaded 
the long-distance market of bulk commodi- 
ties to any extent. 


One step in the direction of the answer 
to this question has come from Ohio, where 
a short-line railroad is proposing to sub- 
stitute a 130-mile belt conveyor system 
for hauling coal in one direction and ore 
in the other. 

To be sure, this is in a concentrated 
territory, and some transportation research 
men, after giving careful consideration to 
the problem in the West, have said there 
are no comparable conditions in the West 
which would justify such a step. But— 
“Time marches on.” 

Bulk conveying systems have been in 
use since the last century. And although 
they were developed in early stages by 
Eastern mining operations, it was West- 
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er engineers who gave them the real 
long-distance test in continuous use and in 
a competitive economy. 

Such systems provide many advantages 
and less expense to industries employing 
them, when compared with other methods 
of transporting bulk materials. But they 
also bring about many new problems which 
have heretofore not taxed industry. 

Harry B. Stewart, Jr., president of the 
Akron, Canton, & Youngstown Railroad 
has devised a 130-mile conveyor system to 
haul bulk materials in both directions, as 
a common carrier to replace his railroad. 

He finds himself confronted with three 
major obstacles which seem to place his 
other conveyor troubles in the background, 
at least for the present. They are: 

1. Getting the right of eminent domain. 

2. Bucking other carriers whose reven- 
ues might suffer from competition. 

3. Providing power to run the system. 

All these problems exist to plague any 
proposed Western systems as well, but pos- 
sibly in somewhat different degree. 

To offset them, and other economic and 
technical problems encountered, here are 
some of the advantages of such a proposed 
system: 

1. Material can be transported much 
cheaper; (Mr. Stewart's system engineers 
estimate that they can move bulk ore for 
slightly more than half the railroad freight 
rates; coal, at less than half of railroad 
freight rates. ) 

2. Overland belts can take much steeper 
runs—enough to supply a good part of 
their own requirements. 

4, Their power plants and power gener- 
ating units are stationary, and are far easier 
to maintain. 

5. Personnel required for operation are 
far fewer than by any other means which 
moves so much bulk. 


Overland conveyor systems are not,new 
to the West. In 1929 one was used to good 
advantage regrading Denny Hill in Seattle, 
Washington. Grand Coulee Dam used such 
a system, which moved 2,000 tons per 
hour. Shasta Dam also used one on a (near- 
ly) ten-mile run at an estimated cost of 12 
cents per ton. One was used on the Ander- 
son Ranch Dam, and another in Minneso- 
ta’s Mesabi range. 

Outstanding among Western users of 
conveyors is the Kaiser Company. When a 
materials-handling problem arises, their 
first thought is directed toward conveyors. 
Twenty-four years of successful use of 
them has proved their worth, where there 
is enough material to be moved to make 
the system pay. 

Each installation, however, has different 
problems. Repose of materials is very im- 
portant in determining how steep an up- 
hill or down-hill grade can be utilized. 

Once these problems are ironed out, con- 
veyor systems have usually been found to 
be fool-proof. Wear on belts and equip- 
ment has been almost negligible. 

Supplying aggregate for the huge Shasta 
Dam, in 1939, brought up transportation 
cost problems which resulted in Kaiser en- 
gineers designing and constructing the 
world’s longest conveyor belt system at that 
time. 


"Things Helpful to Know About the 
Manufacture of Steel,’ the second article in 
a series of two by Mr. Hubert C. Swett, 
Assistant General Superintendent for Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, at 
Los Angeles, is being held over for the June 
issue because space requirements for the 
Materials Handling and Western States 
Council features this month did not permit 
its inclusion. 


When the Columbia Construction Com. 
pany (a Kaiser interest) was awarded the | 
contract, the government was at that time | 
transporting materials to the dam site by 
railroad. But Kaiser engineers, banking on 
their wide experience with conveyors, un. / 
derbid the railroad and began construction 
of the nine and one-half-mile conveyor sys- 
tem. 

Along the entire route of 53,385 Lf. 
a 100-foot right-of-way was cleared of 
tress and brush as a fire precaution, and 
a roadway was built to deliver construction | 
materials. 

The belt crossed over highways and 
rivers. It was laid out to miss a small settle- 
ment, a school, and a steep hill. Ob- | 
stacles necessitated seven changes of di- 
rection in the nine and one-half miles. 

From an elevation of 497 feet at the 
aggregate plant, the belt ran to an eleva. 
tion of 1,350 feet at the summit in ap- 
proximately eight miles, and then dropped 
to 652 feet in the last one-half mile. ; 

Grades ranged from 13.8 degrees in an 
up-hill direction to 14 degrees down-grade 
drop. ' 
Twenty-six individually powered 36- 
inch conveyor belts, varying in length from 
853 feet to 3,414 feet made up the system. 
Maximum lengths were used where the net | 
change in elevation was slightly down-hill. 

In four years of traveling over the moun- 
tains at the rate of 570 feet per minute, 
moving 1,170 tons of aggregate per hour, 
this conveyor carried more than 12,000,000 
tons of sand and rock to the bunkers at the 
dam site, and it operated comparatively 
smoothly. 

Three operators ran the 26 drive sta- 
tions. A dispatcher was located at the 
Shasta end, and a loaderman at the gravel 
plant. A mechanic, two helpers, and an 
oiler made up the maintenance crew. 


® Left, enclosed conveyor belt at U. S. Steel's Geneva coal mine in Horse Canyon, Utah. Right, general view of part of the 9'/2 mile Shaste 
Dam conveyor system constructed by Kaiser engineers. This, the world's longest conveyor belt in 1939, proved to be very successful. 
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Typical Jobs That Lift Trucks Perform in the West 


* Upper left: A Hyster lift truck moving gears in the Hyster plant; Upper right: a Towmotor lift and Fruehauf trailer speed han- 
dling in the lumber business; Center left: Warehouse use of a Clark gas-powered lift truck; Center right: Wright-Hibbard electrically 
Powered unit loading a van; Lower left: Elwell-Parker scoop truck easily handles bulk salt; Lower right: Baker Hylift with special carrier. 
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Standards For Judging Whether 
Palletizing Will Pay Out 


HE PALLET and fork truck have 

| become the hallmark of modern 

low-cost warehousing. During the 

war the armed services demonstrated very 

clearly that unit load handling using a 

fork truck was a substantial time and la- 

bor saver. In the face of high labor costs 

and inability to obtain good warehousing 

labor, industry turned to the fork truck 
with great expectation. 

Many case histories have been submitted 
showing an almost phenomenal reduction 
in costs through the adoption of these 
modern methods. Materials handling has 
become recognized as an expensive link in 
the production chain, and now more than 
ever before attracts the attention of cost 
conscious top management. 


Has It Paid Off? 


But has all this modernization really 
paid off ? With better labor becoming more 
and more available and capital funds for 
investment in equipment becoming more 
difficult to obtain, a number of forward 
looking executives are re-examining their 
materials handling program. Marginal 
points are being redefined, and an effort is 
again being made to obtain the best pos- 
sible return from the invested dollar. 


For Example 


In our company recently, let us call it 
the Astronomical Packing Company, a 
proposal for completely palletizing its 
distribution warehouse was given close 
analysis. The company had long prided it- 
self on being up to date and modern, and 
its new warehouse facilities were looked 
upon with envy by others in the same in- 
dustry. However, as is frequently the case 
here in the West, the turnover of ware- 
house stocks was generally low at Astrono- 
mical, 

From a brief analysis of alternate meth- 
ods of warehousing it became apparent that 
for much of Astronomical’s stock, the old- 
fashioned hand methods of case handling 
were not only the cheapest in terms of out- 
of-pocket expense, but even permitted a 
better utilization of the warehouse. 

Inventory turnover was found to be the 
key to low-cost handling. For those stocks 
produced on a once-a-year seasonal pat- 
tern, hand stacking was the most effective. 
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McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 
San Francisco, Boston, Chicago, New York 
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For those inventory items that turned over 
more rapidly, mechanical handling proved 
to be the best method. 


Principles Involved 

Simplified to show the principles in- 
volved, the story is told by the chart. Here 
four alternate methods of handling case 
goods are compared. Cost per full pallet 
moved is shown as a function of inventory 
turns per year, for hand stacking, for unit 
loading on paper sheets, and for two types 
of pallet handling. The operations cov- 
ered include those from the time the case 
is tailed off the case sealer, put into stock, 
picked from stock and placed on the truck 
dock or in the railroad car ready for ship- 
ment. 


Cost of Muscles 


Hand stacking costs include pulling the 
loaded four-wheel warehouse truck to the 


warehouse stack, hand stacking the case 
goods in the warehouse, then returning to 
the case sealer for another load. Loading 
the truck with cases from the sealer was 
not considered, as this loading operation is 
necessary regardless of the type of unit load 
handling. (Operations are too seasonal to 
justify an automatic pallet loader.) 

The costs also include the unstacking of 
case goods to a four-wheel truck, moving 
the truck by hand to its unloading position, 
and returning to the stack with an empty 
truck. Unloading from the truck was not 
considered, as it was necessary to unload 
by hand the cases from any of the alternate 
unit loads. 


Cost of Palletizing 


Costs of handling unit loads by pallet 
or paper draw sheet include depreciation 
of the pallet or draw sheet and deprecia- 
tion and maintenance of the fork truck. De- 
preciation rates for the draw sheet were 
assumed by Astronomical to be two years 
or five stock turns, whichever occurred first 


Experience with paper pallets indicated 
a life of two years or 15 turns, and with 
wooden pallets of five years or 100 turns. 


Experience Teaches 


These depreciation values are not indica- 
tive of actual life, but rather of annual cost 
for accounting purposes providing for 
maintenance as well as capital replenish- 
ment. 


The company’s fork truck experience 
showed that $0.70 per operating hour was 
sufficient to provide gasoline, oil, main- 
tenance and depreciation for the typical 
4,000-Ib.-capacity truck. The additional 
first cost of truck —— to handle the 
unit loads on paper draw sheets and the 
additional maintenance cost of this mort 
complex unit increased the operating hout 
cost somewhat for the draw sheet han- 
dling. These costs are included in the cost 
curves shown in Figure 1. 

From this brief analysis it can be see? 
that if the inventory turns less than twice 
a year, hand stacking, though expensiv¢, 
is still cheaper than mechanical handling. 
If on the other hand, inventory activity 5 
in the neighborhood of six turns per ye 
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palletized handling has substantial cost ad- 
vantages over the old-fashioned method. 


Rule of Thumb 


Although generalizations are dangerous to 
make in this field, a good rule of thumb 
appears to be that palletizing is probably 
not profitable on those items of stock where 
the inventory turn is less than twice a year. 

Many other factors should be considered 
before this rule of thumb is critically ap- 
plied. The example cited above and illu- 
strated in the chart is based upon movement 


Cost per full Pallet (or equivalent) Move - Into and Out of Stock 


S 


of unit loads. Should the stock move out of 
inventory in quantities smaller than an 
economical pallet unit, the inventory turn- 
over must be even greater for mechanical 
handling to pay off. 


Warehouse Efficiency 


Another important consideration that 
may influence the decision to palletize is 
that of warehouse utilization. In many of 
the older warehouses with low ceiling 
heights, the imtroduction of mechanical 
pallet handling equipment and the conse- 
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quent need for a larger portion of aisle 
space can reduce the ability of the ware- 
house to store merchandise. 


Economic Balance 

Here again, however, it is possible to 
make an economic balance between the cost 
of space and the advantage gained through 
mechanical handling. 

Although a number of modern ware- 
houses have been built permitting effective 
mechanical handling, many warehousing 
operations are still being carried on in fa- 
cilities built before the fork truck was a 
reality. A careful analysis should be made 
showing the balance between the cube util- 
ization under hand stacking and palletizing 
methods before this type of warehouse is 
converted to mechanical handling. This is 
particularly important in those warehouses 
carrying a wide number of items which re- 
quire access from aisles, for here the ratio 
of aisle to stock square footage can become 
as high as 3 to 2, and losses in cubic ca- 
pacity may be extremely large if fork trucks 
are used in the conventional manner. 


Other Factors 

There are, of course, many other influ- 
encing factors which will have a bearing on 
the decision to adopt pallet handling. The 
type of shipment and the ability to use unit 
loads in shipment may increase the econo- 
my of mechanical handling to a point 
where even at low inventory turns it is a 
profitable investment. The need for rapid 
materials movement or the inability to ob- 
tain warehouse help to meet seasonal peaks 
are other valid reasons for adopting me- 
chanical handling in the face Lape 
higher costs. 

In summary, the key to profitable me- 
chanical materials handling via the unit 
load route is found in inventory activity. 
With high stock turnover, mechanical han- 
dling pays off. With inactive stock, there 
should be other corollary advantages to me- 
chanical handling before a palletizing pro- 
gram is started. A detailed cost analysis 
will indicate the program to adopt. 


Pallet Nomenclature 

Common wooden pallet design: 

(1) Two-way, permitting fork entry 
on opposite sides only; 

(2) Four-way, permitting fork entry on 
all four sides; 

(3) Eight-way, permitting fork entry on 
all sides and corners. 

Wooden pallet styles are: 

(1) Single-face, with only one deck as 
the top surface; 

(2) Double face, with both top and bot- 
tom decks, and in two designs: 

(a) Reversible, with identical top and 
bottom decks for stacking; 

(b) Non-reversible, with different open- 
ings on top and bottom decks, and upon 
which goods may be stacked on top deck 
only. 


National Wooden Pallet Mamufacturers Ass'n. 
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Take an Overall View of Your 


Materials Handling Problem 


HE first materials handling equip- 

ment inventor was Adam. Later 

someone thought of the wheel. Up 
until the last few years the most pop- 
ular form of materials handling equipment 
was a descendent of Adam pulling or push- 
ing a contraption having wheels. Even to- 
day that method is in use. 


Smart operators next applied a means of 
loading, unloading and propelling the con- 
traption by power and called it “mechan- 
ized materials handling.” 

For years manufacturers have been pour- 
ing unlimited funds into the development 
of equipment to manufacture products 
faster, better and at reduced costs. These 
costs were tangible and extensive invest- 
ments were easily justified. But the hand- 
ling of the product itself was ignored as the 
most was buried in the general category of 
overhead expense. A comparable expend- 
iture of funds for handling equipment was 
not even considered. 


Times Have Changed 


Even a small saving would justify the 
purchase of an expensive production ma- 
chine, but until comparatively recently it 
required a very sizable and positive pros- 
pect of saving before management would 
authorize the purchase of a lift truck or 
conveyor. 


For many years production equipment 
improved in performance by leaps and 
bounds, until today the improvement is 
chiefly in quality. Speeds have ceased to 
increase, for the most part, due mainly to 
the limitations of reciprocating motions, 
and noticeable gains in speed have been 
only in equipment where rotary motions 
predominate, using the principle of con- 
tinuous motion—the follow-through with- 
out abrupt change of direction that goes 
into the making of a champion, whether it 
be the man or machine. 


Reasons Beget Results 


The rapid growth of the mechanized ma- 
terials handling era is due to management's 
violent search for means of reducing costs. 
Labor's increased demands, the return of 
competition, customers’ unreasonable in- 
sistence on quality and shipment when 
promised, the limitations of further im- 
provements in production machinery, all 
have vital parts in management's discovery 
of the gold mine in the materials handling 
section of production. 
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Design of a materials handling program 
and system is not an easy matter, especially 
in an existing plant. The decision to enter 
into such a program is usually made after 
all the other sources of savings have been 
squeezed dry. Then it is often found that 
buildings and machinery layouts do not 
lend themselves to mechanized handling, 
that aisles are narrow, ceilings low, pro- 
duction must continue, etc., etc. 

The greatest problems, however, are 
the invisible, psychological, almost unrea- 
sonable walls erected by personnel when 
planning gets under way. 

Last but not least is building the justifi- 
cation for a request for a materials hand- 
ling appropriataion. This brings to light 
the hidden cost covered by other opera- 


tions, sometimes in production, but main- 
ly in overhead. 

Materials handling economies can be 
realized through the use of machinery, re- 
lated equipment and plant layout. Any one 
of the three may show noticeable reduc. 
tions, but the combination of all is neces- 
sary to really justify the expenditure in- 
volved and put a manufacturer’s costs in 
line with, or under, those of competitors, 


-It is mot always advisable to make all 


changes at once, but an over-all plan should 
be laid out and followed. 


Study the Problems 


If plans are contemplated, they should 
be preceded by an exhaustive study of pres- 
ent operations and facilities. This is a 
“must.” The installation of a so-called sys- 
tem in one department, without a thorough 
study of the entire plant results, in many 
cases, in waste of the money invested. 

By all means :— 


1. Do not be hasty. Spend a few dol- 
lars and considerable time in studies and 
layouts. It is much more economical to 
change a plant on paper than on the floor 
itself. 

2. Do not pioneer. It is unnecessaty 
to develop new ideas. The problem to be 
solved has been conquered by someone else 
previously and the equipment involved is 
probably a production item. All that is 
necessary is the application to the imme- 
diate problem. Pioneering is expensive in 
many ways. 

3. Standardize on equipment and use 
stock items. This will result in savings 
in original installation, maintenance and 
replacement. Special items should only be 
used where absolutely necessary. 


MATERIALS HANDLING FORUMS 


A series of round table forums conducted by the West’s leading materials handling 


engineers will be one of the leading educational features of 


the second annual San 


Francisco Bay Area Industrial Exposition to be held in the Oakland Civic Auditorium 


and Exposition Building, June 4-12. 


Roger D. McCoy, materials handling and packaging engineer for Schlage Lock Co., 
and president of the National Society of Professional Engineers in the Bay Area, will 
conduct morning and afternoon discussions of materials handling problems. McCoy, 
who is also on the executive committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
states that these forums will be technical in nature and will be led by manufacturers who 
have solved difficult materials handling problems and effected enormous savings through 
the use of engineered materials handling systems. 

Approximately five of these programs, broken down into the various groups of 
materials handling equipment, will be held. Each session will begin with a talk by 
experts in the different fields followed by a question-and-answer period. Actual demon- 
stration of points made in discussion, if warranted by audience interest, will be given 
by the manufacturers of materials handling equipment on display at the Exposition. 
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4. Be flexible. Changes will come, 
probably before the entire system is in- 
stalled. 

‘. Spend some time and money in in- 
vestigating similar operations. Large 
operators are continually trying to find out 
what their competitors are doing and then 
doing it better. 

It is well to remember that mechan- 
ical handling and packaging methods are 
progressing extremely fast. 

6. Consult with reputable representa- 


| tives of manufacturers of equipment in- 


volved. They are specialists, they get 
around and they are capable men with ex- 
cellent engineering facilities back of them. 

A few of the many ways in which econ- 
omies can be made through the installation 
of a materials handling system are: 

A. Movement of materials from oper- 
ation to operation. Difficult to justify 
without time study, but a definite savings 
potential. A new layout of the plant and 
arrangement of equipment to allow a part 
to flow from one operation to the next in 
natural sequence, rather than the grouping 
of similar machines by departments, is ad- 
visible. This type of production line layout 
has the disadvantage of the danger of all 


® Operations inside Cowiche Apple Growers Packing House, Cowiche, Washing‘on. 
boxes on pallets. Man with hand truck removes them and places them on the floor chain conveyor. Boxes are automatically dumped. 
Empty boxes are removed by gravity conveyor. Food Machinery Corporation's automatic stack-dumper synchronizes operations. 
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operations being down because of failure 
of one unit. Nevertheless, the advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages. 

B. Coordination of equipment. Def- 
inite savings are possible if pallets, lift 
trucks, skid boxes, portable conveyors and 
similar types of equipment have been care- 
fully selected. The purchase of such units 
for exclusive use of one phase of produc- 
tion is often faulty economy. This equip- 
ment should be placed under the charge of 
a transportation department which, work- 
ing closely with production control, sched- 
ules the usage according to requirements. 

C. Proper use of containers. Stand- 
ardization of containers discourages the 
movement of empties and eliminates many 
units, thereby increasing floor space and 
decreasing investment in labor, motive 
power and original equipment. A contain- 
er, emptied at one station, should be ca- 
pable of receiving the production of the 
adjacent station. It is well to have as few 
containers as possible in use at one time, 
to discourage their promiscuous use for 
other purposes. This also assures maximum 
loading, another “must” in order to re- 
ceive full benefit of the investment. 

D. Utilization of air rights. Properly 
selected pallets, tote boxes, pallet racks, 


etc., can double or triple existing floor 
space. Installation of overhead conveyors 
will clear the aisles of through traffic. The 
materials handling engineer works in three 
dimensions, using the cubic footage avail- 
able rather than the square footage. 

In these days of high building costs, any 
increase in working space through the use 
of existing buildings represents a nice 
saving. 

E. Elimination of manpower. Rather, 
the release of manpower for productive 
work. An important item today. 

F. Improvement of working condi- 
tions. A tired man is a poor producer and 
a target for accidents. Good working con- 
ditions attract skilled help. 

G. Elimination of safety hazards. 

Mechanized handling does much toelim- 
inate hernia, rupture, strains and similar 
injuries. One such injury can cost as much 
as a sizable piece of conveying system. 

Many other economies are available, 
such as steady flow of production, shorter 
manufacturing cycles, smaller inventories 
and quicker deliveries. 

Every plant is in the materials handling 
business, and a well-designed, properly 
operated system will pay fine dividends. 





Man with electric truck delivers stacks of loaded 
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HEN WE speak of mechanical 

WX handling equipment, we mean 

conveyors or elevators that move 

material in a continuous flow. They are clas- 

sified in two general divisions in respect 

to the material handled; that is, bulk ma- 
terial or package material. 

The former is defined as material that 
is not contained and assumes an angle of 
repose. It may be composed of uniform 
size pieces such as sand or various size 
pieces such as run of mine ore. From this 
very broad definition it is easy to realize the 
reason for the universal use of conveyors 
in all types of industry. Both the kind of 
material and the direction of travel influ- 
ence to a great extent the engineer's choice 
of equipment. At this point choice should 
be unbiased, as success of the entire opera- 
tion will depend on the correct choice. 
Since the user of this equipment must lean 
heavily upon equipment manufacturer's ex- 
perience, the manufacturers should also 
have an open mind in his choice and be 
free to recommend correct equipment. 


Screw Conveyor 


Probably the most commonly used con- 
veyor, as well as the oldest type, is the 
screw conveyor in which many kinds of 
bulk materials can be handled economically 
both horizontally and vertically. This con- 
veyor can be fed and discharged at one or 
more points. 

Material of small size such as pulverized 
coal, grain, and sugar are but few of the 
items that can be transported with the 
screw conveyor. Due to its simplicity of 
construction, its first cost is low. This con- 
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® Left, screw conveyor delivering dried beet pulp to sacking hopper 
conveyor handling sliced sugar beets from beet cutters to diffuser, at Holly Sugar Co. These are the most commonly used conveyors 
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The Conveyor’s Part in Moving 
Things From Here to There 


By L. J. CARSON 


Chief Engineer, Pacific Division 
Link Bele Company 


Editor’s Note: Since this article was prepared, Mr. 
Carson was transferred to Chicago as chief engineer 
of Link-Belt’s Caldwell plant. 


veyor should not be overlooked when plan- 
ning any mechanical handling system for 
bulk material. 


Bulk Conveyor 


Another old friend in the industry is 
the belt conveyor. For an efficient, smooth, 
and high capacity unit, it has no superior. 
Material of different sizes as well as uni- 
form sizes can be handled equally well. 
Its length is limited only by the strength 
of the belt. 

Pan or apron conveyors are another type 
long in favor as a means of conveying bulk 
material. They are usually used for bulk 
material containing large lumps or as feed- 
ers under hoppers. 

Flight conveyors are used for conveying 
non-abrasive materials and consist of a 
single strand of chain with flights fastened 
to it centrally or a double strand of chain 
attached to the ends of flights. In this type 
of conveyor the material is pushed along 
a trough by means of the flights. 

Drag chain conveyors are one or more 
strands of chain of suitable type sliding 
along in a trough and carrying material 
along with the chain. This conveyor is used 
extensively in the lumber industry. 

A general discussion of bulk material 
conveyors would not be complete without 
mention of bucket elevators. Used to trans- 
port materially vertically, bucket elevators 
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at Holly Sugar Co., Brawley, California. Right, roller bearing belt 


are classified according to the method used 
for discharging the material. 

The most commonly used bucket ele- 
vator is called the centrifugal discharge 
bucket elevator. Used for such materials 
as grain, sugar, sand, it finds a use wherever 
dry granular or lumpy materials is to be 
elevated. 

Another type of bucket elevator very 
popular for many years and still in demand 
in industrial plants is the perfect discharge 
elevator. It is used mostly for fluffy ma- 
terials or friable lumps which require gen- 
tle handling. 

Continuous bucket elevators are still 
another type which fills a need not yet 
covered. Running at slow speeds, it can 
carry large quantities of material with a 
minimum of breakage. 


Completing the group of bucket elevat- 
ors is the gravity discharge type. Although 
called an elevator, this unit conveys ma- 
terial horizontally as well as vertically. It 
has been successfully used for handling 
coal and other similar material. 


Package Conveyors 

There is another group of conveyors, 
equally as important, that has been de- 
veloped for moving packages. By packages 
we do not necessarily mean boxes or square 
containers but any material that must be 
moved as a unit. Considering every finished 
product as a package, we realize the vast 
field this type of conveyor covers. Moving 
anything from a box of cereal to a finished 
automobile, package conveyors have devel- 
oped tremendously in the last 25 years. 
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Gravity conveyors are so called because 
the material moves by gravity. They con- 
sist of light, easy turning ball bearing rol- 
lers mounted in a steel frame. When set 
at a slight angle, the boxes or packages are 
easily started in motion by a slight push. 
Since they must operate on a slight decline, 
their length is limited. Power rolls and 
booster conveyors are ofttimes used to over- 
come this disadvantage. 

Package Belt Conveyors 


To eliminate shortcomings of the gravity 
system, flat belt conveyors are widely used 


for moving packages of nominal size. Idlers 
designed for the weight of the package and 
spaced for its size carry the belt. This type 
of conveyor moves the packages surely and 
swiftly from operation to operation or to 
storage. 


Chain Conveyor 
A simple and economical method of con- 
veyor boxes, crates, or barrels is a chain 
conveyor consisting of two strands of con- 
veyor chain moving in guides. The article 
to be moved sets on top of the chain and 
moves along with it. 


4 

Many industries have use for ovethead 
conveyor or trolley conveyors. Anything 
that can be suspended from a hook, car- 
ried in a tray or placed in a tote box can 
be conveyed quietly and economically with 
a trolley conveyor. The path of travel can 
be irregular as desired and moving in either 
horizontal or vertical planes. Invaluable 
in production lines, the conveyor permits 
work to be done on the products handled 
while in transit. 


A recent outstanding development in the 
trolley conveyor industry is the ‘““Two Piece 





* Above, 5 foot roller-bearing belt conveyor transferring wood chips at 90 degrees to another conveyor belt, at Puget Sound Pulp & 
Paper Co., Bellingham, Washington. Below, 5-strand malleable iron conveyor chain operating in channel steel tracks, carrying barked 
Pulpwood logs at Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Washington, plant. Two everyday industrial applications of conveyors. 
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Trolley.” This is a free rolling unit that 
has no wheel shafts or spindles and does 
not require separate retainers for its full 
complement of hardened, balanced alloy 
steel balls. Two basic elements are the 
wheel and one-piece bracket, which them- 
selves form the inner and outer races of 
the bearing. Since the unit bracket forms 
the outer race of bearing, all leads are trans- 
mitted directly to the bearing. 

A conveyor is defined as a machine which 
carries or transports, the function we or- 
dinarily think of when discussing convey- 
ors. But these machines can serve another 
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function equally as well, namely, timing. 
Timing with Conveyors 
Engineers in the conveying industry are 
thinking more and more in terms of using 
conveyors as a timing device in the pro- 
duction line. So far the surface has been 
only scratched and there is little doubt that 
continued development in this direction 
will result in great benefits to industry, 
both management and workers alike. 
This idea of using conveyors for tim- 
ing operations has been widely exploited 
in our large mass production industries. An 
example of this is in the manufacture and 


assembly of automobiles. We are all fa. 
miliar with the continuous flow of parts 
from the point of manufacture to the as- 
sembled unit. Every piece is carried on a 
conveyor line at the speed necessary to 
have it at the right place and at the right 
time. 

Other industries are following this trend 
with results that pay for the initial expense, 
Capital expenditure can no longer be used 
as a basis for determining whether or not 
a conveyor will be justified. The value of 
a conveyor is more than just a cheap method 
of transporting material. 


os 
5 


® Above, belt tables in use in plant handling small parts. Note crossover bars for transfer of parts from operators at one side of table 
to co-workers on opposite side. Alvey Conveyor Manufacturing Co. photo. Below, Mathews roller conveyor used in motor manufactere. 
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System Cuts Package Handling 
Costs From 8.4c to 1.8c 


conveyor system that reduced aver- 

age package handling cost from 
g.4c to 1.8c is in daily operation at Sher- 
wood Swan, Ltd., a multi-department mer- 
chandising emporium at Tenth and Wash- 
ington streets, Oakland, California. 


Adaptable to Industry 


This ingenious cost-minimizer, now one 
year old, meepeetins features of interest 
to Western industry in general, since it is 
so highly adaptable. Some of the conven- 
tional conveyor limitations are eliminated, 
and maintenance and power operating costs 
have been drastically shaved. 

A few regular employees of the store 
(none of whom was experienced with con- 
veyors) installed the system. R. Frank 
Bird, company treasurer, originated, de- 
signed, and chiefly engineered the project. 
He also supervised and assisted in its in- 


stallation. 


A: ALL - ELECTRIC, all-automatic 


No Special Parts 


Nothing had to be custom-engineered 
or especially designed to fit, as is generally 
the case in such instances. From beginning 


to end, this system contains 708 feet of 
track, 13 belt drives, photo-electric cells 
and delayed action switches, nine spur 
junctions, and about six miles of electric 
wiring hookup. Result is a novel combina- 
tion of units readily available as standard- 
ized production equipment. 


Sherwood Swan’s store covers an entire 
city block, with two sales floors. Basement 
storage space is considerably smaller, cov- 
ering an area of only some 15,000 square 
feet. Company-operated activities take up 
about 20,000 square feet of floor sales 
space, which is supplied by the basement 
storage area. Remainder of the store sales 
floor area is used by concessionaires who 
merchandise commodities ranging from 
photographic equipment to milady’s dainty 
unmentionables. 


Problems Identified 


Mr. Bird, with his experienced treas- 
urer’s eye twitching at cost figures, identi- 
fied and defined two major problems: (1) 
Expense of handling goods was so great 
that the store’s customary low retail prices 
could not afford the proper markup and 


still guarantee a just profit on quantity 
sales; (2) Storage of goods was confined to 
such a small space that it was not deemed 
economically feasible to make quantity 
purchases of merchandise, since outside 
warehouse space would have to be leased 
to store it, and this added rental expense 
combined with still more handling costs, 
would more than eat up any financial gain 
from such a transaction. 

Squeezed between the pointed horns of 
this Lnancial dilemma, Mr. Bird recognized 
immediate necessity for possible drastic 
revision in his stock handling and storing 
department. He came up with a few good 
ideas adapted from his model railroading 
interest, coupled them up with a deal of 
common sense, and integrated them into 
what is now a noteworthy dollar-saver and 
space-stretcher. 


1,000 cases in 41/2-Man Hours 


For instance, on a recent day four truck- 
loads of whiskey were delivered to the store 
—a total consignment of 1,000 cases. These 
four trucks were unloaded, goods taken to 
the rear of the basement and stored until 


® This conveyor belt supplies Sherwood Swan's sales floor stock of drugs, sundries, and liquor. In center foreground is a photo-electric 
cell which is activated by each passing carton. This cell in turn starts a delayed action switch which allows the conveyor belt to operate 
for 30 seconds, long enough to get the carton upstairs. Each of the system's 13 belts has a photo-electric cell synchronized with it, and 
tone of the belts operates unless there is a package en route for it to transport. Automatic electrifying is a Sherwood-Swan new idea. 
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® Here is the control panel—the "brains" of this system. It is laid out in form similar to the general floor plan, with the numbers in cir- 
cles indicating storage areas. Lighter numbers on the board correspond to numbers on the individual toggle switches, in line across 
bottom of the board. These switches control the nine spur-track junctions. Illuminated jewels on the board at junction points always 
indicate routes packages will travel. At left of the board can be seen the automatic package counters. One is for items; one to total. 


needed for sales display . . . by three men 
in one hour and a half. 

With this same crew of men using previ- 
ous handling methods (two-wheel hand 
trucks and muscle), such an order would 
have required eight hours to unload. And 
then, after store hours, the merchandise 
would have to be wheeled to the rear of 
the basement and stacked in piles. 

Overtime for such handling operations 
is an expense no longer represented on the 
firm’s cost sheets. 

In order to exact maximum efficiency 
from basement space further limited by a 
ten-foot ceiling, equipment from Rapids- 
Standard company was chosen because their 
individual units could best be fitted in the 
available space and hooked together. To 
conserve as much floor area as possible, 
ceiling suspension supports this entire sys- 
tem, allowing floor storage underneath it. 

When a freight truck arrives to be un- 
loaded, packages are forthwith chuted from 
the truck to the conveyor system in the 
basement, without assistance from any extra 
freight-handlers. 

As cartons pass an electric eye adjacent 
to the bottom of the chute, a mechanical 
counter is electrically tripped to indicate 
total units received. Two such counters are 
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incorporated: one tallies like items in a 
shipment; the other totals the number of 
items received. Both counters are located 
at the extreme left of the main control 
panel, as illustrated. 

Merchandise is thus no longer received 
on the floor, checked, and then stored. Now 
it goes immediately from truck to final stor- 
age, being automatically checked and han- 
dled only once. 


From Truck to Storage 


As packages are received from a truck, a 
stockman immediately routes them to their 


® Spur junction 5, where cartons are routed 
either to liquor room or grocery storage. 


proper storage destination, depending 
upon the type of goods. For instance, cases 
of liquor would be immediately directed 
to the liquor room, by merely flicking a tog- 
gle switch to change direction on the spur 
junctions involved. Groceries would be 
routed another way, as can be seen in the 
diagram. Drugs would travel yet a differ- 
ent route. 

These toggle switches (which actuate 
solenoids to operate the spur junctions) 
are located at two or (in some cases) three 
different strategic basement locations, to 
best suit stock-handling efficiency. The 
main control panel also has nine toggle 
switches (one for each spur junction) 
which will direct flow of goods from that 
point. All toggle switches are multi-pole 
units, and any one of them will change di- 
rection of its connected spur junction a 
any time. 

Remote Controls 

To save many steps, much time, and un- 
necessary electric power bills, Mr. Bird de- 
cided to install these remote control 
switches on spur junctions as well as photo- 
electric cells to control conveyor belt op- 
eration. They overcome necessity of the 
stockman’s walking around to throw 4 
manual control to “on” position (on each 
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® This is a schematic diagram of the building and entire conveyor system, showing track layout, spur junction points, belt locations, and 


rs in cir- storage areas. All spur switches can be electrically operated from at least two points in the basement other than the control panel, sav- 
le across ing stockman's time. Freight chute is located at center foreground, and packages of goods may be routed to any desired point in the 
— storage areas by throwing necessary switches. Lost motion is at a minimum. Stockman never has to go more than six feet from a track. 
‘otal. | . 


spur and each belt involved) before re- sets in operation a delayed action switch, the motor switch for 300 seconds. Thirty 
=pending ceiving freight—and again to the “off which allows that conveyor belt to run for seconds after an electric eye has registered 
Ace, CASES position afterward (which he might not do 30 seconds (time enough to transport the _ passage of the last package, the conveyor 


directed if he had to walk too far). package one belt-length). motor will automatically be shut off. 
ng a tog- Each spur junction point is connected At the expiration of 30 seconds, the con- Here, then, is another material power 
the sput | with two electric light bulbs, one red and veyor motor is automatically shut off and and time saving, which will pay for itself 


ould be one green, which are attached to the joists the belt stops running, unless there is an- in a short time. No manual controls are 





nin the supporting the main sales floor. Color of other package close enough behind to keep _ incorporated anywhere in this novel system. 
a differ- the illuminated bulb indicates the position _it going. And no conveyor belt moves unless there 
of the spur junction, and thus the direction Not Cumulative is something for it to transport. When its 
1 actuate of goods flow. The control panel, at these These delayed action switches do not work is done, it quits. 
nctions) same junction point indications, has two have a cumulative effect. That is, if ten All conveyor belts are eleven feet long, 
2s) three colored jewels with electric light bulbs be- packages should pass an electric eye in and installed at an incline angle of around 
tions, to hind, (one red and one green, to corre- close succession, the cell would not actuate 20 degrees. After each package is carried 
cy. The spond) with similar indication. up a belt, it is deposited on a sloping roller 
e toggle Anyone can stand at any point along track as shown in the illustrations. These 
unction) the line of travel and see immediately in sections of track decline at the rate of six 
rom that which direction the packages are routed. to ten inches per ten feet of track. As force 
ulti-pole Or he may inspect the Fighting arrangement of gravity becomes exhausted, another elec- 
ange di- on the main control panel (red or green tric eye is passed, starting up its conveyor 
aan # jewels) and tell which lines are open and belt and giving the package passenger 
which are closed to package traffic. another eleven-foot uphill boost, ready for 
After the stockman throws the proper another downhill roller-coaster ride. | 
and uo- switches to direct goods where he wants This power-and-gravity principle is re- 
Bird de- them, initial chute speed and force of grav- peated from end to end, with all curves 
control ity carry the packages to the first conveyor banked like a race track and protected by 
6 ~ belt. Each package in transit then passes roller rails. : 
~ : another photo-electric cell en route to the ne SF: “tn. Case Aligners 
ce a conveyor (there is one such cell coupled @ Spur junction 7, with liquor room exit at k If Ke rer ry er — c en 
‘on each to each conveyor belt). This electric eye right and drugs and sundries exit at left. knocked crooked, a case-straightener lines 
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it up again. These case-straighteners (one 
on each conveyor belt) are strips of flexible 
metal so arranged as to align cases with the 
track axis. 


Installation Cost 

This entire conveyor system and installa- 
tion accounted for nearly $28,000. $15,- 
000 was spent for Rapids-Standard equip- 
ment. $3,800 bought all electric units and 
their installation. Around $9,000 was in- 
vested in basement reconstruction. Holes 
had to be knocked through some walls, 
and shoring added to support the floor 
above. One room was excavated and floored 
in to provide trackage as desired in addi- 








goods can be routed to sales floor areas as 
desired. 


A Voycall intercommunication system 


































Old System 





ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCK 
COST BREAKDOWN 


2 highway truck loads a day—capacity 954 cases per load—1,908 cases 


is integrated, whereby sales floor person- 
nel can call orders to the basement stock- 
men. Merchandise is then selected accord- 
ing to order, placed on a conveyor track, 
and sent on its way. Stockmen never have 
to go more than six feet from a track for 
goods. Four to five minutes after the order, 
the merchandise is delivered to the sales 
floor by one of these outlets. Before the 
advent of this system, four to five hours 
were required for such orders, using the 
old method of requisition slip, hand trucks, 
much walking, and a freight elevator. 

On a fecent Saturday, one stockman 
alone selected and sent up to the sales floor 


ample, orders such as 1,000 cases of 
whiskey could not have been purchased 
without a conveyor system like this, simply 
















































” : Lifting Capacity ........ 2,000 Ib. 4,000 lb. 7,500 lb. 15,000 Ib. 
1 oe seco essesententeses ae is = at $1.35 per ms $14.85 Depreciation ................ $0.223  $0.297 $0.472 $0.660 
I sasccecnsspesiscces 10 hrs. (1 hr. overtime) at .95 perhr. 10.45 : 
1 Lift operator at main plant 4 hrs. at 1.20perhr. 4.80 Satnnett, Gi. -...- aaieee —_ ances ste — 
2 Helpers loading at main pl't 4 hrs. ea. at 1.00perhr. 8.00 eo 
1-Helper unloading at whse. 4 hrs. at .9S5Sperhr. 3.80 Total Fixed Charges... 0.290 0.385 0.614 0.858 

TOTAL COST............... ....$41.90 Variable Charges 

or $.022 per case Repairs, includ. Labor.. $0.168  $0.223  $0.354 = $0.495 

With Electric Fork Trucks “sa pemeeientemnciesiatiem oe mp ae an 
2 highway truck loads a day—capacity 780 cases per load—1,560 cases Flateiion 0.008 0.008 0.009 0.018 
ON nse casi aae 8 hrs. at 1.35 per hr. $10.80 s . 
1 Lift operator at main plant 2 hrs. at 1.20perhr. 2.40 ToTAL VaR. CHARGES $0.291 $0.350 $0.570 $0.805 
1 Shipping clerk unloading... 3 hrs. at 1.00perhr. 3.00 TotaL Cost PER Hour $0.58 $0.74 $1.18 $1.66 
with fork truck at warehouse 
ral oor Ss eee eee $16.20 Results of a survey made by the Hyster Company, Portland, Ore, 














GASOLINE LIFT TRUCK 
COST BREAKDOWN 


because space was not available for stor. 
age by the older methods. Time and rental 
money consumed in warehouse storage 
(the only alternative) would have pro. 
hibited it. Hence, new fields were opened 
for quantity merchandising. 


Space Well Used 

There is no longer any need for storing 
large amounts of goods in otherwise val- 
uable and usable sales floor space, since 
goods can be so easily and rapidly obtained 
from storage. Thus, more display space 
and more sales area are now available for 
more profitble operation. 

Stock handling overtime has disap- 


up low-priced quality bargains—which are 
afforded largely by this intriguing display 


of “figure engineering.” 


Fixed Charges 




























tion to much-needed storage space. 1,782 cases of goods. ; peared, and Sherwood Swan’s crew of 7 
Basement space below the sidewalks is stockmen can now accomplish more than tr 
Two Outlets not yet conveyorized, but this now-dead twice what they formerly did in the same 
This system has two outlets up on the area will be activated as soon as material length of time, without any fuss or bother. 
main sales floor, since it was also designed stored there is removed to a less expensive Smooth System . 
to take goods from storage and supply location. Neatness prevails in the basement. Ev. , “ 
sales floor needs. One of these outlets sup- Although savings in handling cost was erything about the system works smoothly | ” 
plies grocery department requirements, and the main objective and incentive for de- and easily. And everybody benefits — in- d 
the other takes care of drugs, liquor, and veloping this system, more benefits than cluding the increased numbers of retail : 
’ sundries. From any basement location, anticipated have been realized. As an ex- customers who jam the store aisles to pick | P 


or $.0104 per case 

ESTIMATED SALES AT WAHIAWA WAREHOUSE: 300,- 
000 cases per year. 

COST OF HANDLING: 


OLD SYSTEM........ 
NEW SYSTEM........ 


of a representative group of gas-powered lift trucks in typical in- 
dustrial applications.All trucks with rear-wheel steering, the largest 
with two rear wheels, the other three with one, trunnion-mounted 
steering wheel. 

For standardization, an eight-hour working day used, with trucks 
handling loads averaging 80 per cent of capacity, travel distances 
averaging 300 feet on smooth surfaces and 200 feet over dirt roads. 
The only labor cost figured was making repairs. 

Depreciation based on complete write-off of the equipment over 
10,000 hours operation in five years. Costs set at the delivered price 
of the unit with freight figured at $2.25 a hundred-weight, but ex- 
cluding any state sales tax. 

Average yearly investment set at 10 per cent, aggregating six per 
cent interest, two per cent for taxes, one per cent for insurance, 
and one per cent for storage and miscellaneous. Price of gasoline used 
was 23c a gallon. Fuel consumption for the eight-hour day, for the 
2,000-Ib. truck was three gallons, for the 4,000-Ib. truck, four gal- 
lons; 7,500-Ib. truck, 61/4. gallons, and eight gallons for the 15,000- 
Ib. truck. Lubrication figures from the same records. 

Operating conditions were average enough to result in median 
figures on tire costs. Over a five-year period, the 2,000-Ib. unit used 
eight sets of tires and tubes, the 4,000-lb. unit required the same, 
the 7,500-Ib. truck needed six sets and the 15,000-Ib. truck required 
nine sets of tires and tubes. 












































300,000 X $.022 
300,000 X $.0104 


$6,600.00 
3,120.00 


OWI ticehihnccashticeiniateaaeweeniaicenaeaiaall $3,480.00 
Figures from Coca-Cola Bottling Company, Honolulu. 


Cases of Coca-Cola stacked on skids after bottling at Honolulu 
and four low-lift platform trucks used in transporting them to the 
storage yard. Formerly the cases were loaded onto the inter-warehouse 
trailer truck by hand. 


To make the cost factors of both systems more comparable, the 
hours of overtime put in under the old system can be calculated at 
the straight time rate, giving a cost of handling equal to $.0203 per 
case or a total cost of handling 300,000 cases equal to $6,090. Com- 
paring this with the cost of handling 300,000 cases under the new 
system gives a saving of $2,970. 

Pallets are of the double-face type, 5x5 ft. in overall dimensions. 
Heavier construction of the upper deck gives added strength in sup- 
porting the load, a full load being 78 cases. Every other layer of cases 
is arranged “‘cross grain’’ for added load stability. 

The inside trailer dimensions are 26 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., and 
10 pallets, or 780 cases, make a truck load. 
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first place to make use of a conveyor under 
the floor. Then one of the papér companies, 
seeking to adapt the idea to their new Los 
Angeles warehouse, enlisted the services 
and long experience of the engineering de- 
partment of the Jervis B. Webb Company 
of Detroit in further developments which 
would make higher speed possible. 


Drag chain sub-floor conveyors have 
long been in use in automobile assembly 
plants and other places where speed is not 
a consideration. They were obviously un- 
suited to any fast movement because of the 
friction generated by the drag chain, but 
the Webb engineers developed a method 
of suspending the chain on trolleys sup- 
ported by rubber-tired wheels which ride 
on supports just above the chain. Coopera- 
tion in further improvements in design 
came from Haas, Baruch & Co., wholesale 


os 


from the slot. 

Towing conveyors have been used to 
great advantage in connection with lift 
trucks, by having the lift trucks place skid 
loads on four-wheel trucks which are then 
attached to the conveyor for transporting 
to the warehouse. The objectionable fea- 
tures of the earlier type have been the ob- 
struction of head room, especially where 
high lift trucks were used, the cumber- 
some attachments mounted on the trucks 
as towing mediums, and the fact that an 



































the shipping dock constantly, smoothing 
out the entire operation. 


In some instances trucks are equipped 
with small blackboards and paper clips. 
On the blackboard is indicated the loca- 
tion to which the truck is destined in the 
warehouse, or the number of the shipping 
door to which the order is being sent. The 
paper clip holds the order, which stays 
with the merchandise until it reaches the 
shipping dock, where it is removed and 
checked against the merchandise. 






* Showing how a Webb under-floor track 
is used with a handtruck specially rigged. 








@ Inside Haas, Baruch & Co.'s warehouse, showing floor conveyor system layout in use. 
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VER a period of several war years 

(): concentrated study of methods of 

movements of materials was made 

by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of 

the Navy Department to determine the 

most efficient means of getting the enorm- 

, ous bulk of supplies from producer to the 
firing lines. 











Enormous Savings 


As a result the mechanical fork lift was 
introduced into the supply system and com- 
parison tests on identical movements were 
made and proved that an average of 479 
man hours could be saved on each 100 
weight tons of materials if a group of small 
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® This is the Navy way to handle ‘unit loads without pallets, leaving voids in the load. 


Navy Figures Man-Hour Costs 
On Palletized Operations 


single units of a given commodity were 
combined by use of a pallet into one large 
unit at producer's packing line and left 
intact as one unit until it reached its ulti- 
mate destination. This is very graphically 
shown on the accompanying chart. 


Scientific Training 


Today at the Naval Supply Center, Oak- 
land, this chart still is a graphic picture 
of the methods used in handling our peace- 
time volume of supplies. Personnel who 
have the handling of supplies have been 
very thoroughly trained in mechanized ma- 
terials handling and make the fullest use 
of each step shown on the chart, by unitiz- 





ing bulk car loads at time of unloading, 
This makes a combination of steps 1, 2 
and 4 at the Center into one step as a very 
minor portion _— arriving from 
contractors 1s unitized. 

As industrial firms through moderniza- 
tion adopt mechanical materials handling 
methods and unitize their products, the 
Center will be able to reduce the costs of 
handling the supplies received from them. 


Outstanding Example 


At the present time one outstanding ex- 
ample of the savings shown on the chart 
is being shared by the Navy and a con- 
tractor who supplies the large volume of 
potatoes which flow through this supply 
point. 

At time of pack in contractor's ware- 
house, step 1 on the chart takes place. This 
contractor can handle and transport at a 
cheaper cost to himself by unitizing than 
he can by using the loose cargo method. 

Pallet sizes that were adopted in the 
war years as standard were 48x48 inches. 
This size is at the present time still used. 
As the supply system is not thoroughly 
satisfied that this is the most efficient size, 
they have been conducting extensive ana- 
lysis surveys and tests to determine what 
is the perfect size. Consideration has swung 
heavily towards a 40x48 inch, four way 
entry type pallet. This is due to highway 
closed truck dimensions and varying state 
laws which restrict load widths. What size 
will be finally decided upon as standard 
remains to be decided. 


The accompanying chart compares two 
cargo handling methods at each operation 
in a typical shipment of supplies from 
Navy contractor to point of use. The num- 
ber of man-hours required to handle one 
hundred tons of palletized cargo (77 pal- 
let loads) is compared with the number of 
hours required to handle the same amount 
of loose cargo (4080 separate packages). 
The figures used are based on time studies 
conducted’ by materials handling officers 
on the United States, Guam, Pearl Harbor, 
and Trinidad. Ideal working conditions are 
assumed. 
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PALLETIZED UNIT LOADS vs. LOOSE CARGO 


The following chart compares two cargo handling methods at each operation in a 
typioal shipment of supplies from Navy contractor to point of use. The number of 
man-hours required to handle 100 tons of palletized cargo (77 pallet loads) is 


compared with the number of hours required to 
handle the same amount of loose cargo (4080 
separate packages). The figures used are based 
on the studies conducted by materials handling 
officers in the United States, Guam, Pearl Harbor 
and Trinidad, Ideal working conditions assumed. 


NO MAN-HOURS 


NO MAN-HOURS 


Loading Car-at Contractor's - 50 MAN-HOURS 


au nit 


Unloading Car at Supply Depot 9 MAN-HOURS 24 MAN-HOURS 


9 MAN-HOURS 30 MAN-HOURS 
« 


6 MAN-HOURS 30 MAN-HOURS 


6 8eees 
Loading Car at Supply Depot 8 MAN-HOURS 50 MAN-HOURS 
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Unloading Car at Shipside® 24 MAN-HOURS 
Loading and Stowing on Ship 37 MAN-HOURS | 47 MAN-HOURS 


Unloading Ship to Dock 24 MAN-HOURS | 164 MAN-HOURS 


e. 
2 
¢ 


Loading Truck at Dock 54 MAN-HOURS 


Unloading Truck at Supply Dump | 9 MAN-HOURS | 57 MAN-HOURS 


a 

f a 
Stowing at Supply Dump 9 MAN-HOURS 39 MAN-HOURS 
Reloading at Supply Dump 8 MAN-HOURS 55 MAN-HOURS 
Unloading at Point of Use 9 MAN-HOURS 58 MAN-HOURS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MAN-HOURS REQUIRED FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AT ALL OPERATIONS:— 
Palletized Cargo: 203 Man-Hours 


Loose Cargo: 682 Man-Hours 


S22 eee eeeeeeeene ne ees 


NET SAVING EFFECTED BY PALLETIZED UNIT LOADS . . . 682-203= 479 MAN-HOURS 
A Placa Value . . . Palletization Greatly Reduces Pilferage Potential and Damage to Individual Packages 
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pose numerous technical problems 

which should be considered during 
design. These points, frequently neglected 
by potential users of such systems, are of 
paramount importance if trouble-free and 
efficient system operation is to be realized. 
Here are a few of the more important fac- 
tors for weighted consideration: 

Feeding of bulk material onto the con- 
veyor belt should be regulated so that an 
evenly distributed load will be maintained. 
Feeding process should be kept at a con- 
stant rate in order to assure a continuous 
load on the belt. 


Be= type conveyor systems in general 


Roller Spacing 


When a load is correctly fed onto the 
conveyor belt, if supporting rolls are spaced 
closely enough together to provide a 
smooth runway, the load will be trans- 
ported efficiently. Such an arrangement will 
allow of little movement of material on the 
belt from flexing (chafing), which could 
be a major cause of wear. 


Since the material handled is discharged 
and rides directly on the conveyor belt, 
points of transfer should be designed and 
constructed in such manner that transfer- 
ring of material is accomplished in as close 
to a horizontal plane as is possible. Ma- 
terial should be slid, rather than dumped, 
onto belts, if possible. ° 

Belt life may be further increased by al- 
lowing fines to feed onto the belt ahead of 
larger pieces, thereby providing somewhat 
of a cushion. Use of grizzlys will assist in 
this technique. 


Pneumatic Rollers 


Heavy pieces of material such as ore and 
rock may be most suitably handled by use 
of pneumatic rolls under the belt at load- 
ing and transfer points. Such rolls will ab- 
sorb impact as larger or heavier pieces of 
material are discharged onto the belt. 

Inasmuch as the cost of the belt in a 
conveyor system accounts for more than 
half of the cost of the entire system, belt 
lengths should be carefully figured out to 
take advantage of most efficient and eco- 
nomical belt stresses. 


Correct belt speed should be carefully 
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Angles to Be Considered About 
Details of Bulk Handling 


By R. J. COOPER 


District Manager, Stephens-Adamson Co. 
an Francisco 


determined, for two reasons: (1) a more 
efficiently loaded belt will result; (2) belt 
stress, remaining constant, will provide a 
longer wearing belt. 

While it is correct to run long conveyor 
belts not fully loaded at high speeds in 
order to decrease belt stress, fragile mate- 
rials must necessarily run at slower speeds 
to minimize damage to material. 

Between motor and driving shaft, a mul- 
tiple choice of couplings is open. Shaft, 


open gears, enclosed gear reduction, or 
roller chain are among the possibilities. 
This choice, however, should be based on 
most efficient operation for the particular 
job at hand, and requires more than cursory 
study. 

These points do not constitute a com- 
prehensive engineering study of the con- 
veyor design problem: rather, they are in- 
tended to bring to light a few of the more 
obvious and overlooked sore spots. By rec- 
ognizing them, industrialists are the more 
able to cope with the ills of their local sys- 
tems and avoid them in the future. 





® Above, showing use of pneumatic rollers at a transfer point to absorb impact. Below. 
another Stephens-Adamson installation illustrating the use of well-spaced rollers. 
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(Reproduced by courtesy of Railway Age) 


MAX. CAPY. 
STATION RAILROAD LB. STATION 
Arizona Colorado 
Phoenix S.P. 4,000 Denver 
A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
Tucson S.P. 4,000 
on, or Winslow A.T.&S.F. 4,000 La Junta 
ilities, ble 
sed on Arkansas 
ticular 
ursory California Idabo 
Auburn S.P. 4,000 Pocatello 
: yr Bakersfield S.P. 4,000 
ite in- A.T.&S.E. 4,000 Moutane 
; EROS Barstow A.T.&S.F. 4,000 Billings 
7“ Bieber W.P. 4,000 on 
more . Great Falls 
al sys- Eureka Nw. P. 4,000 Harlowton 
Fernbridge Nw. P. 4,000 Havre 
Fresno S.P. 4,000 Helena 
A.T.&S.F. 4,000 Missoula 
Los Angeles S.P. 4,000 Nenade 
A.T.&S.F. 4,000 Elko 
U.P. Las Vegas 
Marysville W.P. 4,000 Reno 
Modesto SP. 4,000 Winnemucca 
Oakland S.P. 4,000 New Mexico 
W.P. 4,000 Albuquerque 
Oroville W.P. 4,000 Clovis 
Placerville S.P. 4,000 Santa Fe 
Portola W.P. 4,000 Oregon 
Sacramento W.P. 4,000 Portland 
S.P. 4,000 
San Diego A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
San Francisco A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
WP. 4,000 Washington 
San Jose S.P. 4,000 Seattle 
W.P. 4,000 
San Rafael Nw. P. 4,000 
Stockton A.T.&S.F. 4,000 Spokane 
S.P. 4,000 
W.P. 4,000 
Suisun-Fairfield S.P. 4,000 Tacoma 
Tracy S.P. 4,000 
Ukiah Nw. P. 4,000 W yoming 
Willits Nw. P. 4,000 Cheyenne 





May 21 issue of Railway Age carries an up-to-date list including other states. 


elow, 
oilers. 
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RAIL STATIONS WITH PALLET EQUIPMENT 
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Tramrail Effects Savings In 
Repair and Service Shop 


Through elimination of bottle-necks and 
waste operation, through saving in man- 
power, and through ease and accuracy of 
operation, the new overhead tramway sys- 
tem at Peterson Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
California, is paying off. Its use has re- 
sulted in a saving of from 9 per cent to 
15 per cent in time and effort required to 
perform a complete overhaul job on Cater- 
pillar heavy duty equipment. 


Tramrail Does It 

In any repair or service shop it is im- 
possible to install tools and fixtures to 
match a varying work-load. It is possible 
however, to offset the discrepancy between 
this work-load and the capacity of shop 
equipment by employing tools and fixtures 
that allow much flexibility. Cleveland 
Tramrail system installed by Tramrail En- 
gineers, of San Francisco, accomplishes 
Peterson's purpose and desire for flexibility 
in remarkably good measure. 

New San Leandro shops of this Bay 
Area Caterpillar distributor are housed in 
a twin-bay structure. Each bay is a 100-foot 
clear span in width by 180 feet in length. 
Headroom under trusses is 20 feet. 

In each of these bays are two three-ton 
Cleveland Tramrail overhead cranes. All 
four cranes are free to travel the entire 180 
foot length, and 50 feet laterally. They are 
operated electrically in all planes of mo- 
tion, and each has an automatic accelerating 
feature which prevents sudden starts and 
stops. So delicately can they be controlled 
that heavy and cumbersome objects—such 
as transmissions—can be jogged 1/16 of 
an inch at a time and accurately spotted. 


Piece by Piece 

When a tractor comes into this shop for 
repair, it is first steam cleaned and tho- 
roughly checked to determine the extent of 
repairs needed. Then it is moved into one 
of many bays in the shop for stripping. 
Here it is broken down into main assem- 
blies, which may weigh from one to two 
tons each (such as engine, final drive, 
track frame, etc.). Each of these assemblies 
is then hoisted on the tramrail system, 
moved to the department which works on 
that particular assembly, and repaired by 
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specialists. Overhaul completed, the pro- 
cess is reversed and the machine is reas- 
sembled. 

In their former location in Hayward, the 
firm used revolving jib-cranes to handle 
these assemblies. When an assembly was 
lifted free from a machine, it was placed in 
a specially-fitted transport dolly and sent 
to its repair station, where it had to be 
lifted from the dolly and placed into a 
work jig. Under this system, both fork 
trucks and the specially-fitted dollies con- 
stituted occasional bottlenecks. 

Now, in their new shops, and chiefly 
with the aid of this tramrail system, the 
crane lifts an assembly, moves it where 


a Vie 
—* mat 
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needed, and gently deposits it in the work- 
jig directly. Fewer muscle-men are needed 
for the job, and much less time is spent. 

Certain items of equipment which are 
not readily adaptable to work-jigs were for- 
merly blocked into position for reworking. 
Bulldozers and scrapers are included in this 
category. These are now held securely in 
position by the overhead crane. These same 
cranes are also used to feed heavy work 
into lathes and other machines where ac- 
curate spotting of material is important. 

By using this modern materials-handling 
tool, Peterson Tractor Company is able to 
pass along a sizable saving in time and 
money to their customers. 


‘ 


j 


® Above photos show tramrail installation inside Peterson Tractor & Equipment Co.'s 
overhaul shops. Top: a tractor main assembly is being hoisted from the frame and made 
ready to remove to repair department; bottom: showing use of tramrail hoist to hold 
bulldozer blade in position while welding craftsmen make necessary inspection, repairs. 
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Cranes and Hoists tO ee 





. ‘ Ol a , 
Save Labor and " eS al aan 
’ | r 
Promote Safety iil | | “i \ Bes A 
RANES and hoists perform a variety i ih "aaa \ ‘e 
Ce tasks ranging from large jobs to Hf > | a 


small, and often the indirect results 
may even outweigh the savings originally 
intended. 

For example, at the recent Materials 
Handling Conference in Philadelphia, an 
instance was cited of three men, one in the 
crane cab and two on the floor, handling 


the work- 
‘e needed 


Spent. and piling one barrel of chemicals at a 
vhich are | time. The engineering department of the 
were for. | crane manufacturer designed a grapple op- 
working erated by power from the crane cab to pick 
Pe: up and pile four barrels at once. Thus, one 
ed in this ; : : 
man in the cab accomplished four times 
curely in ; 
the work previously done by three men. 
ese same | The labor saving in this case was in the 
vy work |  ;atio of 12 to 1. 
‘here ac- Another instance is that of installing 
ortagt. approximately 25 small electric hoists for 
nandling the purpose of speeding up operations and 
s able to reducing costs. The hoists not only accom- 
ime and plish this end, but also absenteeism in that 


department was reduced approximately 25 
per cent. On investigation it was found 
that the use of the hoists reduced almost 
to elimination foot injuries and strains that 
had been prevalent in that group of work- 
ers. 

In still another case the principal rea- 
son for purchasing the hoists was to as- 
sist in kala absenteeism due to injuries, 
because the loads were light in weight 
and studies had revealed that very little 
direct cost saving could be effected. The 
relief obtained from absenteeism and the 
indirect benefits derived therefrom in in- 
creased production more than warranted 
the purchase of the hoists. 

Correlation of large overhead cranes 
with smaller floor cranes and light over- 
head cranes fitted with hoists to service 
given areas or machine tools is reported 
to be on the increase. This permits greater 
economies in handling materials in manu- 
facturing operations, because the large 
cranes do not tie up production processes 
while handling small loads, nor is the 
time of separate crane operators required 
in the handling of such loads. Instead, 
these operations are performed by the in- 
dividual machinists themselves, thus reduc- 
ing idle machine time materially, as each 
operator can load or unload his equipment 
without waiting. 

The labor-saving value of mechanical 
devices not only include the direct wages 
but also the extra investment per worker 
for training, social security, insurance, sup- 
ervision, retirement funds, etc. Thus it 
does not take long to pay for an invest- 
ment of $40,000 in a 71/,-ton crane with . -&> 
60-foot span, installed with 100 feet of e Top: Huge Navy crane at Hunter's Point, San Francisco; Center: Consolidated Aircraft 

runway, assembly (Shepard Niles crane); Bottom: Harnischfeger crane used in steel yard. 
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IN teccnias ee progress toward 


becoming the focal point for a 

united approach by the West to 
the most outstanding common problems 
of the region was made by the Western 
States Council at its annual meeting at 
Boise March 28-29. 

It was the first time the Council had 
risen to its logical function since the steel 
and light metals conferences at Salt Lake 
City and Seattle in 1945, when the then 
infant organization boldly grappled with 
the most pressing questions of the day, the 


“United We Stick; Divided We're Stuck” 


postwar steel supply for the West and re- 
tention of the Western aluminum indus- 
try. 

In the intervening period some earnest 
committee work was done on such mat- 
ters as assisting the fertilizer industry of 
the West. It was not until the Boise meet- 
ing, however, that a searching review was 
attempted of the subjects which most 
deeply affect the entire West. 

At Boise there were panel sessions on 
natural resources, fuel and energy, freight 
rates, and thoughtful presentations made 

















on economic research and markets, which 
are reported in detail herewith. 


Topics discussed at Boise, and the au- 
thorities who came at the invitation of 
the Council were: water development and 
conservation, Dr. J. R. Mahoney, director 
of the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Utah and consultant on natural 
resources and public domain for Congress 
and the Hoover commission; oil, Marion 
Dice, economist, General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles; electric energy, Ma- 
jor General Thomas Robins, ret., former 



































No Adequate Approach 
To Water Conservation 





HE BLIND leading the blind was Dr. J. R. Mahoney’s 
l picture of water development and conservation in the 
West, presented to the Western States Council. 


For example: 


Weather observers paid $1 a year and observation stations lo- 
cated only in towns because the government has to depend on 
in omeem VOlunteer observers. 


iin: a rs, "= | = §) Yet on the basis of 
¥ ~~ #4 such scanty infor- 
oe 


/ mation, confined 
» only to inches of 
rainfall per year, 
- with no adequate 

_ knowledge of distri- 
bution of precipita- 
tion, evaporation or 
transpiration, huge 
development p ro- 
jects costing $100 to 
$3,000 an acre are 
under way. 


Noef fective 
study of evapora- 
tion and transporta- 
tion coupled with 
precipitation except 
in a few small areas, 
where the informa- 
tion revealed has 
been remarkable. 


Three million 
DR. J. R. MAHONEY acres in Nevada 
where the water is close enough to the surface to support vegeta- 
tion. Similar situation in the Bonneville basin. Adequate study 
of ground water might reveal great agricultural possibilities, 
not only here but in such places as central Arizona. 
In one area it has been found that as much could be gained 
by saving water already used as by the main water project itself. 
The U. S. Geological Survey, which should be making sys- 
tematic ground water studies of the West, is too busy trying to 
rescue people already facing disaster because of failure to study 
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their own situation in advance. A vast amount of data needed 
in order to build our Western economy wisely. 

Not a single hydrological map of any of our drainage basins, 
vitally necessary in order to get an integrated picture of the 
ground water situation, yet we are ignorantly going ahead with 
big reclamation projects in these same areas. Great pressure 
behind the construction and development programs, but we 
are weak and lax on studies of basic conditions. 

Our hydro electric projects are tied to the federal government 
and federal policies. If a compensatory economy program is 
followed by the government, then our natural resources will be 
swept into it, and development projects will be slowed down 


to wait for a depression. This is already being discussed for 
the Columbia Valley. 


Overall national statistics are not likely to fit our Western 
economy, any more than you can make “average size shoes’ fit 
a group of people. 

More than half the Western land area containing tremend- 
ous concealed resources is under the control of federal and state 
governments. In regard to minerals, we have only followed 
what nature has exposed; oil exploration technique is far in 
the lead, and we should be searching for strategic and other 
minerals as we do for oil. Yet only 15 per cent of the Western 
area has topographical maps suitable for geological studies, and 
at the present rate of progress it will take from 60 to 100 years 
to complete the job. 

Some responsible organization like the Western States Coun- 
cil should consider this situation and promote a study of the 
physical facts; unless we do so, there is no possibility for the 
West to plan wisely and avoid disastrous mis*akes. 


Further revelation of Dr. Mahoney's thinking about the situ- 
ation facing the W est is indicated in the following report of the 
Hoover governmental reorganization committee. As Dr. Ma- 
honey was in charge of the research work on natural resources, 
it is obvious that he headed up the Task Force” referred to. 
The Hoover commission said: 


"Tice division of agencies in the area of water development 
between different departments has resluted in no adequate 

rovision of hydrologic data. There are great deficiencies 
in the olen data which have resulted, and are resulting, 
in great losses to the country. The conoslidation of water services 
is essential to remedy this grievous situation. 

Our task force on’ Natural Resources states: 

The really disturbing thing is that so little progress has been 
made in obtaining reliable hydrologic data in advance of project 
planning and construction. Though the necessity for more ade- 
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Is the Way to Tackle the West's Problems 


deputy chief, U. S. Army Engineers, now 
a consulting engineer in Portland; coal, B. 
P. Manley, executive secretary, Utah Coal 
Operators Assn.; gas, Clifford Johnstone, 
managing director, Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation; economic research, Harry J. 
Volk, Western vice-president, Prudential 
Insurance Company; basing points and 
markets, Dr. Nathanael Engle, director, 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Washington; freight rates, Dr. James 
E. Nelson, professor of transportation, 
Washington State College. 


Although the surface could hardly be 
scratched in the limited time available, the 
form of approach made a deep impression 
on the chamber of commerce managers 
who constitute the Council. When the 1950 
annual meeting is held at Reno it is likely 
that the program will bore significantly 
into the economics of the West. 

The resolutions set forth the following 
poilicy for the Council: 

“The Council proposes to continue directing 


the collective attention of the people of the 
West to those problems which can be accepted 


as common or non-competitive to the area, such 
as: 

“A. The need for the early defense and devel- 
opment of Alaska. 

“B. the preservation of the American eco- 
nomic system. 

“C. The full and orderly development of 
Western resources, and 

“D. Opposition to federal encroachment in 
such development by the use of federal regional 
valley authorities or by other bureaucratic de- 
vices. 

“To implement the above policy it is proposed 
that the Council place its greatest emphasis each 
year upon the most obvious and pressing prob- 
lem which is common to the area. Where re- 


quate data has long been recognized, we find ourselves embark- 
ing on the most gigantic water projects ever devised with alarm- 
ing gaps in our knowledge of the probable behavior of the 
waters we are trying to control and utilize. So serious are these 
deficiencies that it is estimated on the basis of experience that 
the limit of error or ignorance in present water developments is 
rarely less than 25 per cent, and is frequently greater than that. 

Present knowledge of the relationships among precipitation, 
run-off, evaporation, ground-water movement, soil condition, 
vegetal cover, transpiration, etc., is far from complete, but our 
greatest shortcoming has been the failure to provide sufficient 
funds for the utilization of rain gauges, snow surveys, stream- 
flow measurements, evaporation stations, run-off and erosion 
studies, ground-water observation wells, water-quality analyses, 
and other established methods of obtaining data essential to the 
planning and construction of river development projects. 

Continuous application of these techniques over a period of 
years is required to furnish reliable data, yet not infrequently the 
first intensive efforts to apply them are coincident with the 
commencement of a project study. Few areas are even ade- 
quately mapped for water development purposes. 

In the Columbia Basin, for example, less than half of the 
watershed has been topographically mapped or has had ground 
control lines established. Stream survey and stream gauging 
programs have lagged far behind project planning, notwith- 
standing the fact that development agencies have transferred 
considerable funds to data collecting agencies and have fre- 
quently undertaken surveys themselves. Conditions in the Mis- 
souri Basin are equally unsatisfactory. 

Losses due to lack of adequate hydrologic data have always 
been heavy and may reach staggering figures during the next 
few years. The most spectacular form which such losses take is 
the failure of dams as a result of overtopping by floods. In a 
large proportion of the important dam failures of this kind, 
structures were built too weak or too small because of lack of 
sufficient information as to precipitation, run-off, stream flow, 
etcetera. 

Made cautious by the number of such catastrophes in the 
past, engineers now tend to over-build where adequate data are 
lacking, and as a result we have an increasing number of over- 
elaborate spillways, power plants, and water-supply systems. 
Losses from over-building of structures are less spectacular than 
those that occur from under-building but may turn out to be 
even more costly. 

Siltation of reservoirs, due to absence of sufficient data con- 
cerning sedimentation, is another common form of loss. Many 
tiver development works have failed to function as expected, or 
are doomed to early failure due to loss of storage capacity for 
power production and other purposes. In some cases siltation 
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has necessitated the raising of dams at considerable expense. . . . 

Overextension of irrigation systems, arising from lack of 
dependable data as to amounts of available water, has resulted 
in many costly failures. 


Proposes Regional 
Economic Research 


By HARRY J. VOLK 


Western Vice-president, Prudential Insurance Company 


E BELIEVE the eleven Western states make us a re- 

\ / gion where the future accomplishments of each year 
will reveal an imposing record of growth and develop- 

ment. And we believe the area should be developed as a unit, 
not as separate independent states acting solely on their own 
behalf. 


If California and 
Arizona have a dis- 
pute over the distri- 
bution of the water 
supply of the Colo- 
rado River, the ques- 
tion is of concern 
also to the inhabi- 
tants of the remain- 
ing states of the 
West; just as it is of 
concern to the in- 
habitants of Cali- 
fornia when a se- 
vere winter brings 
a catastrophe to the 
ranchers of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 
It is only by tackling 
such problems as a 
unit that the richest 
rewards will accrue 
to the people of the 
West. 
A prosperous in- 
—_ dustrialized com- 
HARRY J. VOLK munity in Califor- 
nia, Oregon or Washington, means a large number of people with 
a disposable income ready and willing to purchase commodities 
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search is needed to ascertain whether or not any 
given problem is common to the area or worthy 
of Conference support, the group thinking of the 
Council's best informed advisors on the subject 
will be carefully weighed before affirmative ac- 
tion is taken.” 


A special Projects Committee, com- 
posed of D. W. Campbell of the Long 
Beach, Calif., chamber (chairman), Ches- 
ter Sterrett, industrial manager of the Port- 
land chamber, and James A. Ford and J. 
R. McQuilkin, managers of the Spokane 
and Las Vegas chambers, described the fu- 
ture of the Council in the following state- 
ment which the Council accepted: 

“We believe that it is important that we 
continuously keep in the mind the fundamental 
idea behind the Western States Council. It is 
composed of a group of busy chamber of com- 
merce managers, all active in their own com- 


munities, with very little opportunity of taking 
on outside work. 


produced in neighboring states. In turn, a prosperous agricul- 
tural condition in Montana, Idaho, or Arizona generally means 
an enlarged and more stable market for the products manufac- 
tured by the more industrialized communities. 


In other words, the economic condition existing in each state 
or area within this vast Western region has an effect upon every 
other state or area. It is in the interests of all to promote a re- 
gional development program which is all inclusive and not 
merely statewide in its scope. 

This “regionalism’’ does not represent the formation of 
“political blocs” or any arrangement which would subordinate 
national interests to regional interests. Plans for regional devel- 
opment must always be promulgated with the thought that 
the interests of the whole Nation are of prior importance to 
those of any specific area. 

As has been said by Professor Odum, an outstanding author- 
ity in this field, “Regionalism envisages the Nation first, making 
the total national economy the final arbiter.” Any regional pro- 
posal, whether it be offered by the New England Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, the Council of State Governors, or the West- 
ern States’ Council must adopt this thought as an essential part 
of its scheme. 


Regional Treatment Essential 


But regional treatment of many problems is essential if the 
total interests of those living in the region are to be properly 
safeguarded and the total resources of the region are to be most 
effectively developed. Most problems presently are studied only 
at national level or at state level. Under this system there is a 
very real ee that the overall good of an economic re- 
gion may be ignored. Consequently, a new level of study and 
treatment is indicated—the region level. 

This study and treatment should not be, and does not have 
to be political to be effective. Such a group at the Western States 
Council has both the know-how and the power to protect and 
develop the interests of the Western region to the end that 
both the West and all of America would be benefitted. 

A study of the Western region shows that no matter what 
our individual interest might the focal state of this region 
must be thought of as being surprising because of its popula- 
tion. 

In the last eight years the largest westward movement of 
people has been toward California and its population has in- 
creased more than 3,000,000 or 44 per cent. Here, more than 
one-half of the entire population of the eleven Western states 
is located. Studies based upon purchasing power, in addition 
to population, indicate that approximately 58 per cent of the 
market potential of this Western region is found within the 
boundaries of the state of California. 
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“The first undertaking was the effort to keep 
the war-born steel industry in the West and 
despite four years of work there was still much 
to be done on this particular problem. 


“We feel that it is advisable to limit the activi. 
ties of the Council to a minimum of subjects 
which are outstanding in their importance to 
the entire eleven western states, Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

“The purpose of our annual meeting and our 
intervening meetings is to bring the detailed in. 
formation before the managers so that they may 
return to their respective communities and in- 
form their members and citizens in general re- 
garding the seriousness of these problems and 
the need for definite action to solve them. 

“We therefore recommend that the Western 
States Council continue to act in the future as 
it has in the past as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on area-wide problems and methods of solv- 
ing them.” 

Stressing the need of stimulating a pro- 
gram of basic research through the sim- 


é 





The other Western states having the greatest market potential 
are Washington, Oregon, and Colorado. These states possess 
approximately twelve, seven, and six per cent respectively, of 
the market potential of the Western states. These four states 
thus account for an estimated 83 per cent of our Western market 
potential while Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, the remaining seven, are responsible 
for 17 per cent of this potential. 


Of course, for the many small business units whose markets 
are local in character this market distribution may not seem 
highly significant. However, in the aggregate, from a broader 
regional point of view, these facts should not be overlooked in 
any discussion where the Western region is being considered. 


Four Major Market Areas 

Any program for regional development should be carried 
out with the full realization that the three Pacific states and 
Colorado, the state with the most eastern boundary, are the 
major markets of the area. The remaining states are largely 
oriented to these four whose markets attract the trade and 
interest of the others, and it is to the others, that these four look 
for integration and supplementation. 

Western development will be aided by the continued growth 
of local businesses founded here and from the establishment 
of headquarters of national concerns in this region. 

We, in the Prudential, believe it is one of the more urgent 
responsibilities of businessmen to shift business out of centers 
of concentration and into places where they are close to the 
people they are serving. We desire and plan to continue this 
idea of decentralization. However, if such a movement is to 
become more widespread, much impetus can be given by the 
regions themselves. Business opportunities can be created and 
the public welfare advanced by a comprehensive long range 
program of regional development through basic research. 

Such a program, per executed would stimulate private 
enterprise and would aid businesses, similar to ours, in planning 
their investments on a sound, secure basis. It could furnish badly 
needed information regarding the many economies of the regions 
and thus, would greatly assist in solving the problems of local 
area capital formation which is necessary to develop local re: 
sources. 

In my opinion, this developmental program should be care- 
fully prepared. A master plan of what is needed in order to fully 
develop the resources of the West could be drafted and:circu- 
lated for criticisms and suggestions. This plan should point out 
the economic strengths, weaknesses, vulnerabilities, potentiali- 
ties, and general prospects of the region.’ vie tet? 

It should be fathered by a group similar to the Western States 
Council and carried to the people of each state. I'understand 
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plest and most effective means possible, 
the committee said: 








“It has been suggested that we might ask 
the Council of State Governments to select a 
staff of economists who would make this basic 
research on those subjects vital to the economy 
of the West and which would be reported to 
the Council of State Governments and to the 
Western States Council for our study and action. 
Following this our organization would become 
the clearing house for the information and the 
group which would put the recommendations 
into effect. 

“This method would prevent the duplica- 
tion of effort and would take advantage of the 
fact that the machinery of the Western States 
Council, which has been in operation for five 
years, would be available for the immediate 
prosecution of these recommendations.” 

The above proposal may take care of 


the problem which has been troubling the 
Council for some time, namely, the danger 
that the Western Governors’ Conference 
or Council of State Governments would 





the three Coast states, through the Pacific Coast Board of Inter- 
governmental Relations, have already taken steps in this direc- 
tion and have started research and surveys which will be help- 
ful in any developmental program for these states. 

I would like to see something similar accomplished on an 
eleven Western states basis. After the general program has been 
made known and survived the bombardments it is bound to 
receive, steps should be taken to formalize a group to carry out 
the recommended program. It seems to me that this group 
should consist primarily of highly competent personnel with 
definite planning and research responsibility. 

We hear all the time that one of the basic needs of govern- 
ments as well as business is factual information upon which 
long range planning can be based. Thorough data relating to 
population trends, employment, income payments, savings, so- 
cial changes, consumer demands, and other phenomena are 
constantly being sought on a regional basis, but are unavailable 
from any impartial authoritative source. If such data could be 
readily located, well established national industries would find 
it much easier to decide whether or not they should establish 
a Western regional unit. 

Studies depicting the past trends and performances of various 
industries can be of inestimable value to outsiders desirous of 
establishing Western units. If 
the regional units are to be au- 
tonomous, and we of the West 
want them that way, they must 
know the market possibilities 
and potentialties. What better 
source of such information could 
be found that a unit organized 
for basic planning and research 
coving the entire eleven West- 
ern states? 

In addition to statistical data 
there is a need for frank and 
open analysis of many of the lo- 
cal area problems which have 
repercussions on the entire econ- 
omy of the region. For instance, 
in the Pacific Northwest, we 
know that the forest resources 
are not yet managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis. What will be 
the effect on the entire regional 
economy if this continues? 
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THE WEST MUST UNSHACKLE ITS CHAINED GIANTS 
(Republished from Dec. 1947 issue of Western Industry) 


consider the exploration and solution of 
the West's economic problems to be pri- 
marily a governmental function rather 
than allowing business and industry to 
take the lead. 

Gus P. Backman, Salt Lake City, was 
re-elected president; Arthur Farmer, Port- 
land, and Douglas Campbell, Long Beach, 
vice-presidents; E. J. Fjeldsted, Ogden, sec- 
retary. The Council, which has endorsed 
statehood for Alaska, invited chambers of 
commerce in Alaska and Hawaii to join. 

Reports on sanitation and recreation 
conditions in national and state parks, 
wood products, fertilizer, the cotton indus- 
try in California, light metals, steel, and 
the Columbia Valley situation occupied the 
second day of the meeting. Lack of space 
makes it impossible to summarize these 
reports here. 
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We also know that heading all the problems of this area 
is the question of power. What will be the effect on the entire 
region if the cheap power potentials can be fully developed? 
If they are developed, will large power consuming industries be 
encouraged to locate in the West? Will such location result in 
better living standards for all? 

In the California Valley major problems of the area include 
water development in the great valley, water supply for the 
southern low land, and the problems of industrial development 
of large metropolitan districts. What effect will the solutions 
of these problems have upon the entire region? 

In the vast Intermountain area, land problems center around 
range use and control, wise irrigation development and the 
elimination of scattered areas of submarginal farm settlement; 
along with water and power problems centered in the valleys 
of the Colorado, the Rio Grande, the Snake Rivers, and the 
Utah Oasis. Whatever solutions are worked out for these prob- 
lems which are of regional importance be solved, and at the 
same time allow each state within the region to receive the 
maximum benefits ? 

The above problems along with many others, are questions 
of fundamental significance. If an impartial professional group 
could be organized to devote all its energies to such problems, 
the results might well be a disclosure of latent opportunities 

—— my awaiting development by private 
; enterprise. 

Up to now, the eleven West- 
ern states have been handi- 
capped by the lack of any re- 
gional coordinating agency 
equipped to plan for the devel- 
opment of the resources of the 
area and to conduct needed re- 
search, delving into some of the 
more basic problems. I would 
like to see this group, the West- 
ern States Council, explore the 
possibilities of the establishment 
of such an organization. Should 
it be established, its tasks would 
be great and of a highly signifi- 
cant nature. Although much of 
its work would be of the long 
range variety, I believe within 
a reasonably short time, govern- 
ments and business alike, would 
be in its debt. 
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Western Gas Supply 
Perplexing Problem 


By CLIFFORD JOHNSTONE 


Managing Director, Pacific Coast Gas Association 





W HILE WE know that the limit of total supply exists, we 


know, too, that computed reserves are set higher each 

year in spite of record production. There is a great 
deai of exploration in progress, especially in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. It is possible that new bonanzas will be discovered 
which will change the picture as we see it today. 


The entire region 
is experiencing a 
rapid population 

ad adctteial 

growth, making the 
need for an assured 
fuel supply a matter 

| of tremendous im- 

ee The popu- 

f lation of the region 

as a whole has in- 

creased over 4,600,- 

000 since 1940. 

This is about 43 per 

cent, as against a 

national increase of 

about 11 per cent. 

In addition to 

growth in the num- 

ber of gas consum- 
ers, the usage per 
consumer has in- 
creased from about 

55 M.c.f. per year 

in 1938 to 112 

M.c.f. in 1948, and 





CLIFFORD JOHNSTONE 


is still rising. Because of this, gas requirements have more than 
doubled. 


California Situation 


In California gas and oil have long been the predominant 
fuels. These have been supplied by fields within the State and, 
while California still has large reserves, it is generally agreed 
they are no longer adequate to take care of existing peak loads 
or average usage for many future years. 

The average daily requirement in California is estimated at 
about 1,500,000,000 cubic feet in 1949 and 1,750,000,000 in 
1952. Of this about one-half is so-called firm gas. For a winter 
peak day this requirement jumps to over 2,000,000,000 in 1949 
and to an estimated 2,500,000,000 in 1952. 

While average firm gas requirements for the next four years 
can probably be met from existing California sources, there will 
probably be a deficiency for all requirements of close to 1,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet per day by 1952. This has made it necessary 
to seek an out-of-state gas supply. The so-called Texas pipelines, 
now partially in operation, should be bringing some 650,000,- 
000 and possibly 900,000,000 cubic feet per day into the State 
by 1952. The more conservative figure still leaves a deficiency 
of about 15 per cent of requirements. If other gas sources do 
not become available, this average deficiency must be met by 
a program of underground storage on a large scale, ee 
mented by the manufacture of additional gas from fuel oil, 
or L-P.-gas. The larger overall deficiencies on peak days will 
continue to be met by curtailment of industrial usage. 


Arizona and New Mexico 


Arizona and New Mexico long have enjoyed natural gas 
from New Mexico fields. Due to rapid growth, this supply in 
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recent years had to be supplemented by manufactured gas on 
extreme peak days. New and adequate supplies are now avail. 
able from the Texas-California line. 


The Pacific Northwest 


All efforts to find natural gas and oil in the Pacific Northwest 
so far have been futile. The gas industry in that section is serving 
a gas made variously from coal, oil, and liquified petroleum. 
Local coals are not of good gas-making quality, so the gas in- 
dustry must import its raw materials from considerable distances, 
The average daily gas usage approximates 27,000,000 cubic 
feet, and this winter's peak day demands 100,000,000 cubic feet. 

In spite of the necessarily high cost of this gas, usage has been 
increasing. Construction of new facilities was impossible during 
the war, but new plants and distribution lines put in during the 
past year enabled all companies to adequately handle this 
winter's demands. 

The most feasible new source of supply seems to be the vast 
new reserves now being proved up in Alberta. Studies indicate 
that the area could receive ample deliveries for some years to 
come through a 600-mile, 24-inch line, with smaller laterals and 
extensions. Such a line could supply from 150,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 cubic feet per day. The estimated requirements would 
reach 200,000,000 in about 1955. 


Colorado 


The Colorado area, including Denver, is supplied from the 
Hugoton field in Kansas and the Amarillo field in Texas. Present 
and potential deliveries, without additional line construction, 
total 360,000,000 cubic feet per day. Present average daily loads 
approximate 90,000,000 cubic feet per day, and this winter's 
peak went to 200,000,000 with some industrial curtailment. 
Present load is approximately 2/3 firm gas and 1/3 interruptible 
industrial. During the next ten years the present load is expected 
to double and the industrial load to reach about 50 per cent 
of the total. Present sources of supply, with the addition of 


more compressor capacity, seem adequate to take care of this 
growth. 


Utah and Wyoming 


Rapid development of the Salt Lake City-Ogden area and the 
opularity of gas for house heating has created an emergency. 
Natural gas is obtained from fields in Wyoming and, since 
1929 when natural gas service was first rendered, supplies and 
service facilities have doubled to a present capacity of 111,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day. 


During the war period, restrictions were placed on new in- 
dustrial users, and last year added curtailment was necessary on 
usage by all commercial and industrial customers. In spite ot 
this, the potential peak demands of the present winter exceeded 
the maximum supply of gas obtainable by merely 60,000,000 
cubic feet per day, of which only 44,000,000 were subject to 
shut-off. 

For next winter new facilities are under way, which will 
increase the delivery capacity sufficiently to meet all firm re- 
quirements and commitments under peak load conditions. How- 
ever, no new house heating or other firm commercial or 1n- 
dustrial business can be served until new supplies of gas can 
be brought in. This condition is temporary, as large quantities 
of gas are expected to become available from drilling now 
proceeding in the Church Buttes field in Wyoming. 


NATURAL GAS RESERVES BY STATES 
(Millions of Cubic Feet) 


1948 

Dec. 31,1947 Dec. 31,1948 Change Production 
National 165,926,914 173,809,340 7,942,426 6,007,628 
California 10,164,346 10,192,593 28,247 578,994 
Colorado 331,866 1,349,179 1,017,313 12,412 
Montana 700,510 852,605 152,095 , 
New Mexico 5,990,283 5,606,361 —383,922 179,171 
Texas 90,025,566 95,708,553 5,682,987 2,710,422 
Utah 66,670 69,798 3,128 6,872 
Wyoming 1,191,788 2,093,740 901,952 49,178 
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Oil Man Declares 
Plenty in Reserve 


By MARION DICE 


Economist, General Petroleum Corporation 



































development, and progress in our eleven Western 
States, their energy resources are more than ample to 
meet the need. This holds for as far into the future as we can 
look, and I am thinking not in terms of years, but generations. 


Our population represents about 13 per cent of the United 
Tay oF States and uses 
about 12 per cent of 
the total energy con- 
sumed. Our propor- 
tion of the energy 
resources, however, 
is much higher than 
our 12 or 13 per 
cent requirement, in 
all cases .excepting 
natural gas, and we 
have our share of 
that. We have 47 
per cent of the coal 
reserves, 42 per cent 
of the installed hy- 
droelectric generat- 
ing capacity, 23 per 
cent of the proved 
crude oil reserves, 
and 12 per cent of 
the natural gas. In 
addition, we have 
enough ——. 
but undeveloped 
areas to maintain 


WY) eeveopme the future may bring in the way of change, 
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these ratios for a long time to come. 


The proportions in which we use energy from these various 
sources differ considerably from the national pattern. If we 
convert all formas to a common basis measured in British thermal 
units of heat, the percentage of the total supplied by the various 
forms works out as follows: 

These eleven Western states derive 62 per cent of their energy 
from crude oil and other oil well liquids. When natural gas is 
added, the proportion becomes 81 per cent. We obtain only 16 
per cent from coal and 3 per cent from hydroelectric power. 

The other 37 states obtain 29 per cent of their energy from 
petroleum liquids, 13 per cent from natural gas, making 42 per 
cent from oil and gas combined, 54 per cent from coal, and 
4 per cent from wat adheres power. 

These energy sources ate interrelated and to a large extent 
interchangeable. For example, gasoline can be made from natural 
gas or coal, as well as from petroleum, but at higher cost. Liquid 
fuels can be made from fo any other material that will burn, 
utilizing the carbon content, plus hydrogen obtained from water. 
The technology is ready, experimental plants are in operation, 
improving the processes, and the Germans have carried on a 
war of conquest with such synthetic and substitute fuels. 

Technology is ahead of economics, but economics will ulti- 
mately determine which of the various alternative routes we 
shall travel. The present manufacturers of liquid fuels are not 
limited to petroleum as a raw material. They can and will use 
other materials and processes, whenever the cost relationships 
and market demands make that desirable. 

Two or three years ago, we in California thought foreign 
ctude might possibly be needed in a few years to supplement 
our own oil supplies. There was serious talk of an oil pipe 
line from Texas to Los Angeles, but the needs of the Mid-Con- 
tinent market took the Texas oil eastward instead and Cali- 
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fornia was able to find all the oil it needs for the present. No 
imports are now in sight. 

The present outlook for 1949 and 1950 is favorable to oil 
consumers. Competition has scored another outstanding success 
in eliminating even the threat of an oil shortage. Crude oil pro- 
duction in all areas is sufficient for the demand, and inventories 
are increasing. 


There is no reason to think that oil supplies will not be suf- 
ficient throughout the period 1950-1960, both in our area and 
throughout the United States. 

By 1960, Alberta and other Canadian areas are likely to be 
major oil producing areas. The logical market, after supplying 
Canadian needs, will be in the United States, moving east to 
the Great Lakes, or west to Boise, Seattle, and Portland. 

The oil is there. The speed of its development will depend on 
several factors. First, on the development of new or additional 
markets through migration of industry and population or 
through displacement of other supplies obtained at greater cost. 
Second, on the existence of competitive opportunity in the pro- 
ducing areas, thereby attracting a multiplicity of efforts and 
obtaining the benefit of the most economical methods. Third, 
on continued political stability which will inspire confidence and 


attract competent risk-taking enterprise based on continuity of 
effort. 


Oil reserves of Western Canada have grown in two years 
from a minor position to a figure 1/6 as high as California has 
ever had. Exploratory effort is intense, matching that in the 
busiest areas of Wyoming and Texas. In ten years, another 2,- 
000,000,000 barrels may have been discovered and Canadian 
production might conceivable go from the present 40,000 bar- 
rels per day to 400,000 barrels. 

At the same time the intensive oil finding efforts now under 
way in our own Rocky Mountain states are likely to find there 
more oil also, than their own market can absorb immediately. 

Oil is an economic factor with great leverage power. It has 
changed Southern California from primarily a tourist play- 
ground to a major manufacturing area. It is likely to do the 
same for parts of Western Canada and our Pacific Northwest. 
How soon, will depend on factors outside the oil business. 


Another source of supply nearer at hand than the middle 
East, where American companies have developed important 
new supplies, will protect the North American continent from 
becoming dependent on the eastern hemisphere in case of war. 

There is an investment of about $3,500 behind each daily 
barrel of production, and it has taken $1,000,000,000 to develop 
each increment of roughly 300,000 barrels per day, and that 
is about the size of the job foreseen for our friends and neigh- 
bors in Canada by 1960. 


One point has not been brought out about shale oil, that al- 
though it makes poor gasoline it may be in demand in the next 
war, which will not be fought with high octane gasoline because 
only 60-octane is required for jet planes. 

The demand for diesel fuel means we will have to find other 
uses for heavy oil. Union Oil Company, for example, built a 
large coking plant to use up this oil. 


The basing point situation was summed up briefly at the 
council meeting by Dr. Engle of the University of Washington, 
who said the question involved was much broader than merely 
the basing point angle, and that Congress should enact a twen- 
tieth century law more fitted to present conditions. Delivered 
pricing, he said, should not be confused with basing points. A 
canvass of the Pacific Northwest revealed that most industrial- 
ists felt that f.0.b. steel pricing would result in higher prices 
in many parts of the West. Others believed that it would bring 
more steel plants into the West. Correction: The last word in 
Dr. Engle’s discussion of markets on page 67 should read “ other- 
wise,” not “overwise.” 
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Coal the Answer for 
Generating Power 


By B. P. MANLEY 


Executive Secretary Utah Coal Operators Association 





N THE WESTERN coal producing states there are 368 
I active coal mines, not including large numbers of small 
mines of less than 1,000 tons annually. 
Current rate of production is 28,000,000 tons annually. 
Present developed mine capacity exceeds 40,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 


The coal reserves 
in Western states, 
on authority of Bu- 
reau of Mines, are 
reckoned to be 1,- 
490,000,000,000 
tons plus. According 
to U. S. Geological 
Survey the United 
States has 3,100,- 
000,000,000 _ tons. 
Hence: 

The Western 
states contain 48.06 
per cent of the na- 
tion’s coal reserve. 


It is well known 
that the West pos- 
sesses enormous re- 
serves of coal, 
enough to last for 
many centuries. 

The increased de- 
mand for new en- 
ergy is nowhere 
more clear than in 
the electric utilities industry throughout the nation evidenced 
by production of— 

228.2 billion K.W.H. in peak war year 1944 
256 billion K.W.H. in 1947 
282.5 billion K.W.H. in 1948 

The industry is now building or planning plant facilities 
that will increase the present peak 52,000,000 K.W., at a rate 
of 3,000,000 K.W. or more per year. 


About 90 per cent of these new plants are being designed 
to burn coal, mostly pulverized, to be produced at the rate of 
1 pound of coal per K.W.H., instead of oil or natural gas. In 
addition, utility companies, finding oil harder to get and more 
expensive and realizing that coal is their only dependable source 
of energy in the years ahead, are redesigning oil plants to burn 
coal. 





B. P. MANLEY 


The impact of this situation upon the coal industry is tre- 
mendous, for here it is shown that electric power industry will 
be coal’s largest customer, calling for an increase in coal ton- 
nage over 1947 of 64,000,000 tons. 

Everyone knows of the critical power situation existing in Cal- 
ifornia and in the Pacific Northwest, and we are aware that much 
of the new power to be developed will be steam generated. Cali- 
fornia alone contemplates the addition of in excess of 1,000,000 
K.W. 

As to the continued availability of oil for steam generating 
purposes, it is noted that the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, through its Economic Advisory Committee, in Decem- 
ber, 1948, stated: 

“The supply of all oil required to meet the anticipated de- 
mands of 6,500,000 bbls. daily during the entire year of 1949, 
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while the domestic production should average 5,550,000 bbls. 
daily (which is substantially the same as for 1948) with a pos. 
sibility that such amount may be augmented by the importation 
of 420,000 bbls. from foreign sources.” 

The ever-increasing demand for power in California-Ari- 
zona-Nevada area is being supplied by steam plants. The pro- 
portion of electric energy produced from fuel by utilities and 
industry is these states rose from 13.7 per cent during the 1935. 
1939 period to 33.3 per cent in 1946-1947. 

In California the quantity of electric energy produced by fuel 
rose to 45 per cent of the total electric output, and of the new 
generating capacity currently being installed in this area 60 per 
cent will be served by fuel plants. In Southern California the 
new generating plants to use fuel currently under construction 
are closely 75 per cent. 

Our best information indicates that as to California, Nevada 
and Arizona, the electric energy produced from fuels will far 
exceed that produced by water power. Then coal, containing the 
greatest reserves of energy in the nation, is now and will be the 
great reservoir from which the whole West will draw its com- 
plete energy requirements. 


Electric Needs Will 
Double in 20 Years 


By MAJ. GEN. THOMAS M. ROBINS, Ret. 


Consulting Engineer, Portlan 





next 15 or 20 years, but this expansion will be cared for 

by the private utility firms and the federal multi-purpose 
dams being built and authorized by Congress. The power situa- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest is extremely critical and will con- 
tinue so for at least another two years. If there is a water shortage 
we will be deficient 
in power until 1954 
when the McNary 
Dam is completed. 


Because all the 
utilities in the 
Northwest, public 
and private, have 
operated as a pool, 
we have been able 
to reach a peaking 
capacity of about 3,- 
800,000 kilowatts. 
Whether the alumi- 
num load, now 
about 600,000 kilo- 
watts, will double is 
a question. 

In the Pacific 
Southwest power 
area, which includes 
California, Arizona 
and parts of Nevada 
connected with Cal- 
ifornia, the installed 
capacity by the end 
of 1951 will be 7,900,000 kilowatts. Two projects on the Colo- 
rado River plus additional hydro capacity that can be developed 
in southern and northern California will help take care of in- 
creased demand from there on, but more electric power plants 
all the time are being redesigned for burning coal as a fuel. Much 
of our additional energy in the West will have to come from 
the coal beds of the mountain and Pacific states. 


Fees needs of the Western states will double in the 
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To serve you better... 






- 


is is proud to announce that it has 
opened wo new plants to serve the rapidly-increas- 
ing needs of the Pacific Coast area. Through these 
new plants Revere Products will be made more 
easily and quickly available than heretofore. It was 
your enthusiastic acceptance of, and demand for 
these products that have enabled us to take this long 
step forward in Revere’s service to its customers. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Revere mill products in copper and copper alloys 
are being produced in the new plant in Los Angeles, 
These products include: copper water tube, com- 
mercial tube in copper and copper alloys, condenser 
tube, and rod. Other products of Revere mills will 
continue to be readily available as in the past. 


FOR THE HOME 


In homes the country over the preferred kitchen 
utensils are those prized ‘Kitchen Jewels,” Copper 
Clad Stainless Steel Revere Ware, heretofore made 


TWO NEW REVERE 


New Revere Plant in Los Angeles 


only in the Rome, N. Y. plant of Revere. Now it 
also will be produced in the new Revere plant in 
Riverside, Calif., which provides a nearby source 
of supply. Operation of this plant provides addi- 
tional evidence of our determination to satisfy to 
the best of our ability the increasing demands of 
the Pacific Coast for Revere products. 

You are cordially invited to get in touch with 
any of the Revere Offices listed below. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lll.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— Sales Offices in Principal Cities, 
Distributors Everywhere. 
Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles 





LOS ANGELES: 6500 Siauson Avenue, Los Angeles 54 +» Angeles 3-7141 
SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 + Sutter 0282 
SEATTLE: 1331 Third Avenue, Seattle 1 » Main 1401 
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How the West Fares 
On Freight Rates 


By JAMES C. NELSON 
Professor of Transportation, Washington State College 





HE CUMULATIVE result of the successive general 

i freight rate increases has been to raise the rates by 51.7 
per cent over the general 1939 level which was still 
prevailing on June 30, 1946, and the pe impact of such 
high levels of freight rates will probably be most pronounced 
in the case of the Mountain-Pacific area, although not all of the 


specific effects will 
be adverse to indus- 
tries and firms in 
that region. 

Key facts from 
waybill data for the 
the ICC sample 
third quarter of 
1947 show the fol- 
lowing facts about 
the distance handi- 
caps of Mountain- 
Pacific shippers in 
reaching both their 
intra - regional and 
inter-regional mar- 
kets: 

1. The intra-terri- 
torial short line aver- 
age haul per ton of 305 
miles in the Mountain- 
Pacific territory was 
the highest in the 
country. Comparable 
average hauls were 
173 miles in Western 
Trunk Line Territory; 
205 in Southern Ter- 
ritory; 231 in Official Territory; 270 in Southwestern Territory. Except 
for the populous markets immediately surrounding the larger cities of 


the West, Western producers have relative distance handicaps even 
within their own natural market area. 

2. The Mountain-Pacific’s average distance handicap in reaching mar- 
kets in all territories is shown by its shortline average haul of 747 miles 
per ton, compared with 261 for Official and Western Trunkline, 333 
miles for Southern and 439 for Southwestern. 


3. Except for Official Territory in reaching markets in Southwestern 
Territory, and Southwestern Territory in reaching markets in Official 
Territory, only the Mountain-Pacific Territory consumers and producers 
have to defray transportation charges for shortline average hauls per ton 
of more than 1,000 miles when receiving or shipping products inter- 
territorially. The average haul per ton from Mountain-Pacific to Official 
was 2,677 miles; to Southern, 2,560 miles; to Western Trunkline, 1,473 
miles; and to Southwestern, 1,593 miles. Comparable average hauls 
per ton were involved on shipments from those territories into Moun- 
tain-Pacific Territory. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has recognized the 
fact that this long series of percentage rate increases will increase 
the natural distance barriers in reaching eastern markets. “Often 
to such an extent as to exclude the long-haul shipper from the 
common market or compel him to reduce his prices so that he 
has no profit; contrariwise, shippers located so that their traffic 
moves shorter distances pay or absorb a lower basic rate and are 
subjected to a lesser amount of increase if the same percentage 
is applied to their rates as to the rates charged the competing 
long-haul shippers.” 

Comparison of selected rate increases on commodities mov- 
ing transcontinentally on class rates with those applying to 
transcontinental shipments of apples, oranges, canned goods 
and lumber provides evidence that Western shippers of these 
export commodities have received considerable measure of pro- 
tection from disruption of geographic market relationships. 

Further confirmation of effort to abate unduly serious effects 
upon long-distance Western shippers is found in the maximum 
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amounts limiting the authorized percentage increases in Ex Parte 
No. 166, such as grain and grain products; fresh deciduoys 
fruits; edible nuts; citrus fruits; fresh vegetables; fish oil; woo! 
and mohair; aluminum, copper, lead and zinc ores and concen. 
trates; lumber, veneer, box, crate or cooperage materials; alumi. 
num, copper, lead and zinc metal or alloys and articles made 
from such metals or alloys; sugar, and woodpulp. Increases on 
iron and steel were limited in similar manner. 

Largely on account of the more profitable condition of the 
Western railroads since World War II, Mountain-Pacific ship- 
pers and consumers have also benefited from smaller territorial 
percentage increases than were authorized in other territories. 
Such adjustments obviously tend to limit in a small degree the 
growing distortion in class rates in Mountain-Pacific Territory 
compared with those in Southern, Southwestern, and Western 
Trunkline territories. Thus, Mountain-Pacific shippers, particu- 
larly small shippers relying upon class or exception rates, have 
been accorded a modest bit of relief in reaching their important 
intra-territorial markets. 

This means, however, only the protection of the status quo 
so far as rail freight rates are an important factor in holding 
and cultivating profitably the markets of the Middle West and 
Northeast. Should the level of demand and the price for the 
products of both long and short haul shippers decline, those 
nearer the market will have the best opportunity. to obtain relief 
in the form of lower transportation costs. 

Although transcontinental truck shipments of apples from 
Wenatchee to Chicago have recently been reported, it is obvi- 
ously more practicable for the Virginia and New York shippers 
to turn to trucks. Thus, the Western shippers have to negotiate 
and litigate rate reductions, which are time-consuming and often 
expensive processes. 

Meanwhile, either offsetting cost reductions will have to be 
made elsewhere or the Western producer will face the alterna- 
tive of reducing his margin of profit or withdrawing from the 
farther markets. Over a longer period, he may develop less ex- 
pensive alternative transport routes, but with intercoastal ship- 
ping in the doldrums the prospect of this way out does not 
appear bright. 

The modest equalization from raising the intraterritorial rates 
more in Official and Southern Territory than in the Mountain- 
Pacific Territory is a step in the right direction. Considering the 
higher increases made effective on inter-territorial shipments and 
the greater distance which eastern producers must span to sell 
in Mountain-Pacific markets, sansiuiasate and distributors in 
the West should be in position in a number of cases to extend 
their intraregional markets at the expense of their eastern com- 
petitors. Just higher percentage freight rate increases with cor- 
responding increases in transcontinental truck and intercoastal 
shipping rates would have that effect. 

Except where maximum amounts limiting increases on West- 
bound traffic were specified, as in the case of iron and steel arti- 
cles, the upward spiral of rail rates and shipping costs has 
undoubtedly increased the transportation-cost advantages pos- 
sessed by Western manufacturers in selling in local markets. 
One case in point is cast-iron pipe. 

But the fact that intraterritorial class and commodity rates, 
except where water competition impacted or other special cir- 
cumstances existed, were already on an extremely high level 
before the upward spiral began should serve to stimulate a 
second glance at the situation. Some of the most prominent of 
the new manufacturing industries cannot rely upon the Western 
markets to absorb a large part of their production. Those mar- 
kets, despite tremendous expansion of population and income, 
are yet too thin. 

Other manufacturers just starting or planning to develop new 
Western products, often on a small scale, will find the very high 
level of class and commodity rates available to them a positive 
handicap in reaching interior markets in the Mountain-Pacific 
states. The greatly increased rates along the Pacific Coast, result- 
ing from the elimination of 4th Section departures on top of 
the general rate increases applied on this route as well as else- 
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where, have made it difficult for manufacturers in the Pacific 
Northwest to market in California, the largest pool of buying 
power in the West. 

This disadvantage, which also extends to California producers 
in marketing in the Northwest so far has not brought the ex- 
pected benefit or adequate coastwise shipping services. Thus, as 
the only good alternative to high rail rates is resort to trucking, 
truck transport has been expanding rapidly. 

Under the incentive of high rail rates and the economy of 
larger-capacity vehicles, private and for-hire trucking have reg- 
istered rapid growth. The extensive programs in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington to spend billions of dollars on a second 
modernization of highway facilities, a movement which is 
spreading throughout the nation, will undoubtedly increase the 
opportunities for shippers to use trucks profitably. 

Consideration should be given, however, to the fact that motor 
carriers are now regulated in a manner that will prevent the full 
impact of the trucking alternative that was felt in the 1920's and 
1930's. Efficient private trucking may not always be possible for 
small shippers. 

The dilemma of the railroads in the presently evolving situa- 
tion cannot be overlooked. Pressed by wage and working con- 
dition demands adding several hundred millions of dollars to 
their expenses unless offsets can be found, they are under under- 
standable pressure to raise their rates and charges. Yet with 
deflation in evidence and truck registrations rapidly expanding, 
they lose traffic if they do. 

Although several emergency increases and two permanent 
qnes in less than three years have not caused a loss in traffic equal 
to the gain from higher rates, the evidence and threats of diver- 
sion justify a supposition that in the period ahead the situation 
may be considerably different. 


West's Home Market 
Has Big Potential 


By NATHANAEL H. ENGLE 
Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Washington 





ARKET POTENTIALS of no small proportion are sug- 
gested by the fact that in the last eight years the popula- 
tion of the eleven Western states has increased by over 

4,500,000, and risen from 10.6 per cent of the total population 
of the United States in 1940 to 12.8 per cent in 1948. 

But as sales are made in individuak business establishments in 
particular commun- 
ities, more detailed 
analysis is essential. 
The coastal states 
have had the largest 
gains, rising from 
9,834,000 in 1940 
to 14,440,000 in 
1948 and have risen 
from 70.1 per cent 
of the 11-state total 
to 75.8 per cent. 

The remaining 
eight Western states 
have had a net in- 
crease form 4,189,- 
000 to 4,513,000. 
Another important 
grouping is the four 
Pacific Northwest 
states of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon 
and Washington, 
which have ex- 
panded by about 30 
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per cent, but relative 


to the entire Western area the group has barely held its own 
position of about 28 per cent. 

Our largest Western population centers are all well recognized 
as markets by national distributors, but it is a less known fact 
that cities like Boise, Pendleton, Pocatello, Walla Walla, Yaki- 
ma, Ogden, Missoula, Phoenix and many more are likewise 
excellent market centers. 

We should not repeat the mistake so often made in the past 
by national distributors, of merely looking at the city’s popula- 
tion figures and then concluding that they are too small for 
consideration. Unless a city has a population of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 or more, it might frequently be left out of serious considena- 
tion in marketing programs. Yet many Western cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 may have the potential of much larger eastern com- 
munities. 

The reason is that the trading area of a small Western city 
may encompass several times the number of people actually 
living in the city. Western communities frequently are widely 
separated from each other, and therefore service larger terri- 
tories than is true of the more densely populated eastern regions, 
While this generalization is less true of the coastal areas than 
of the mountain and intermountain regions, it applies also to 
many California, Oregon and Washington cities. 

Many communities themselves overlook this important mar- 
ket fact. The beginning of wisdom is to study your trading 
area and to publicize its scope and strength rather than to limit 
your promotion to your city alone. 

Light is thrown on the qualitative measures of the Western 
market by the fact that in 1940 the people of eleven Western 
states received a total in wages, salaries, interest, rent, royalties 
and other income of $9,416,000,000, or 13.3 per cent of the 
nation’s total. By 1947 they were receiving $27,235,000,000, 
or 14.4 per cent of the nation’s total. Thus the Western market 
was richer in 1947 than in 1940 by nearly three times and had 
increased its share of the total national income. 

Dividing the total income by the number of people reveals 
another significant measure. The average per capita income was 
$691 in 1940 for the eleven Western states, while the average 
for the remaining 37 states was $519. By 1947 the Western 
states figure had risen to $1,504 in contrast with $1,296 for 
the rest of the country. Thus the West is shown to be a richer 
market than the balance of the nation. 

Per capita income was 33 per cent above the other states in 
1940, and while still ahead in 1947 the margin had dropped 
to 16 per cent, or by about half. The reason for this shift appears 
to be the fuller employment throughout the nation, coupled 
with uniform minimum wage rates, and a tendency for wage 
rates to be equalized in many occupations by union action. It 
seems likely also that there has been a lag in employing fully 
all the newcomers to the West. Whether the West will retain 
its superior per capita income for many more years is a debat- 
able question. 

Estimates of consumer goods markets are shown in the ac- 
companying table. No recent statistics are available on the 
industrial and business market, but we know that it is large 
and expanding. We can, however, call attention in general terms 
to some of the components of the industrial market of the West. 

MARKET TOTALS FOR SELECTED ITEMS 
FIVE WESTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


1947—Estimated in millions of dollars, by N. H. Engle, Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Washington 


San Francisco- 

Item Total Denver Seattle Portland Oakland Los Angeles 
ear ae $1,967,014 $122,580 $164,594 $136 278 $ 515 382 $1,028,180 
Furn., furnishings.... 154,583 9,311 12,510 11,223 38,305 83,234 
Clothing, Men’s ..... 442,495 26,637 35,873 29,527 117,404 233.054 
Clothing Women’s ... 406,383 24,516 33,311 26,187 105,962 216,407 
Auto service, gas, repair 468,140 30,173 39,189 34470 126,358 237,950 


Books, mags., movies. . 
Barber, beauty shops. . 


164,559 9,429 
120,530 6.954 


40,295 91,067 


10,956 
30.843 63,649 


10,400 8,684 


ND Ghivessaons 64,266 3,890 5,878 4,275 17,909 32,314 
a aaa 270,867 21,929 27,131 25,118 92,032 204,657 
| Te $4,158,837 $255,419 $341,698 $286,718 $1,084,490 $2,190,512 


_ Starting with aircraft, the West occupies an enviable posi- 
tion in this vital industry. Closely related to it, in that aircraft 
is one of the chief markets, is aluminum. We now supply a very 
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substantial share of the nation’s aluminum output. In steel the 
West has made marked progress over prewar years. 

As for mining, Idaho produces 20 per cent of the silver 
mined in the United States and 25 per cent of the lead. Montana 
also produces 20 per cent of the silver and 20 per cent of the 
copper. Arizona is another large copper producer, and Wash- 
ington has mining operations in copper, lead and zinc, while 
Colorado, Wtah and Nevada also contribute to our mineral 
wealth. 
| Lumber manufacturing continues to produce a substantial 

payroll and source of income to the West. Significant develop- 

ment in the processing of woods should be noted. From the 

pioneer stage of shipping out lumber the trend is toward a 

wider local utilization in secondary industries. For example, 

furniture has made marked progress, especially in California. 

With high freight rates, the opportunities for furniture manu- 

facture in the West remain large. Especially is this true for 

modern and original design. 

Oregon has done well with woolen textile processing. Here 
too is an industry which offers hope for expansion, although 
the current market situation makes it more competitive than 

many lines. Sports clothing manufacture has definitely estab- 
lished itself in the West, as is natural in outdoor loving people. 


, Industries which make sporting goods and cater to the tourist 








trade have vast unexplored possibilities. One of our largest 
industries is food processing of all sorts. 

Looking to the grimmer side of the picture it should be 
recalled that two of the nation’s atomic bomb plants are located 
in the West. Navy yards also provide a substantial volume of 
industrial business. 

One could go on almost indefinitely, listing the important 
industries of the West, but I mention them to emphasize that 
the West is a rich and expanding market for industrial goods 
as well as for consumer merchandise. As competition becomes 
keener, as freight rates and basing point structures make eastern 
markets more difficult to reach, let us not forget that right here 
at home we have markets comparing more than favorably with 
those of the balance of the nation, taken as a whole. 

We in the West should be particularly concerned about the 
transition from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market, because it 
is hitting us harder than the rest of the nation. 

Dunn & Bradstreet’s tell me that the rate of business failures 
is greater in the West, and our business casualties may be due 
to failure to use modern marketing methods, ignorance of 
market potentials of the West, lack of training in competitive 
selling, and faihure to use market research. Business men in the 
east are turning more and more to market research for a solu- 
tion of their marketing problems, and well they should. 

An eminent marketing researcher who is a friend of mine 
was recently asked to conduct some market research by a group 
of firms in the East. As an experiment, he asked them to give 
him, in advance of the research, their best judgment on the 
problems to be investigated; that is, what decision they would 
make if they had to act before the research. These men were 
eminently successful marketing executives. 

After the facts were obtained by research, my friend found 
that his clients would have been 49 per cent wrong had they 
acted only on their best judgment without the facts revealed by 
the research. 

I doubt that Western business men are any smarter. And 
yet market research is looked upon by many Westerners as a 
new-fangled toy which is well enough to play around with if 
one has nothing better to do with his time or money. What is 
overlooked is that sound market research is as scientific as any 
other ‘ype of research, and an invaluable insurance policy against 
wrong decisions about markets. 

As we have some of the best markets in the world right at 
our doors in the West, we may need to cultivate them more, 
and we surely need to study them so we may approach them 
intelligently. For those who do, the shift to a buyers’ market 
may spell less confusion and loss than overwise. 
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Arrows indicate forced air-movement over ENTIRE 
EXTERIOR of BALDOR STREAMCOOLED Motor. 


BALDOR 






ax 
ma 


MOTORS 
ARE 100% TOTALLY ENCLOSED 


... yet they can’t become clogged 


Baldor Streamcooled Motors cannot inhale 
dust, dirt, lint or other foreign matter because 
they are totally enclosed .. . non-clogging and 
cool operating. The outer-mounted fan forces 
air over the entire exterior of the motor; saves 
time and expense of dismantling and cleaning; 
promotes uninterrupted production. 


BALDOR MOTORS ARE SOLD AND SERVICED 
NATIONALLY in more than 200 Trade Centers 








(ASK FOR LATEST BULLETINS) 


BALDOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS — and Other Principal Cities 





BETTER 
MOTORS 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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California Labor Contracts 
Account for Paid Holidays 


TYPE OF HOLIDAY PROVISION, BY INDUSTRY 


1241 UNION AGREEMENTS, CALIFORNIA 


Pay for All 
With Holiday Recognized Pay for 
Provisions Holidays Some 


1241 1167 617 133 
617 606 311 119 155 21 il 
624 561 306 14 215 26 63 


*Includes 44 agreements which provide premium pay for a recognized holiday but which do not grant 
the day off. 


Unpaid No Holiday 
Holidays Otber* Provisions 


370 47 74 


Industry 
Total agreements 
Manufacturing 
Non Manufacturing 


NUMBER OF PAID HOLIDAYS, BY INDUSTRY 
750 UNION AGREEMENTS WITH PAID HOLIDAY PROVISIONS 
NUMBER OF PAID HOLIDAYS 


Agreements 
with paid Less 
Holiday than 
Industry Provisions Six Six Seven Eight Eight Specified 
Total 750 88 283 176 171 27 5 
Manufacturing 430 77 218 58 70 6 1 
Non Manufacturing 320 11 65 118 101 21 


More 
than Not 


PROPORTION OF AGREEMENTS CONTAINING ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS FOR HOLIDAYS 
PAY, BY INDUSTRY* 
750 UNION AGREEMENTS WITH PAID HOLIDAY PROVISIONS 
With Paid Holiday 


Provisions 


Agreements with 
Eligibility Provisions 
Number Per Cent 
389 53 
270 63 


Industry 
Total 
Manufacturing - 
Non Manufacturing .. 320 128 40 


*Eligibility provisions lechode: sendance requirements, , lana of service, forfeiture of holiday pay on 
refusal to work on the holiday, if called, and the requirement of extra work during the holiday week. 


750 
430 


ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS FOR HOLIDAY PAY 
750 UNION AGREEMENTS WITH PAID HOLIDAY PROVISIONS 


AGREEMENTS ——————————_,, 
Manufacturing Non-Manufacturing 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cen: 


Total 
Number Per Cent 

Type of Provision 
Agreement with paid holiday provisions 750 

Type of Eligibility Provision 
Attendance requirement 
OIRTIN RIN DEON oa cceccectncreneie ee 
Holiday forfeited for refusal to 

work on holiday if called................. . 103 77 26 
Extra work req'd during holiday week 18 9 2 9 


430 — 320 


; 235 120 
189 157 37 32 


RATE OF PAY FOR HOLIDAY WORK 
BY INDUSTRY 
RATE OF PAY FOR WORK ON HOLIDAYS 
Two 

Doubie and Triple Not 

Time One Half Time* Otheri Specified 

612 74 25 64 125 
Manufacturing 606 129 353 40 13* 26 45 
Non Manufacturing 561 138 259 34 12 38 80 


*Triple time—S of 145 agreements in food and kindred products; 4 in printing, etc. 
etc., paper, etc., chemicals and leather. 


fIncludes 44 agreements which grant pay for work on holidays but which do not grant the day off. 


(Extra copies of the full report may be obtained from WESTERN INDUSTRY or from 
California State Department of Industrial Relations, 965 Mission Street, San Francisco) 


Agreements Time 

with Holiday and 
Provisions One Half 

1167 267 


Industry 
Total 


, and one in furniture, 


tracts in effect in California in Feb- 

ruary, 1948, by the State Depart. 
ment of Industrial Relations, revealed that 
94 per cent contained clauses relating to 
the observance of holidays. Also, twice as 
many contracts (60 per cent of the total) 
provided for paid holidays as for unpaid 
holidays (30 per cent of the total). 

The pre-publication release of the de- 
partment breaks the study down as follows: 
Total agreements analyzed, those in manu- 
facturing and those in non-manufacturing. 
Pertinent data in these three groups is 
given in the accompanying tables. 


A N ANALYSIS of 1,241 union con- 


Conciliation Service 
Gets Good Results 

California Conciliation Service handled 
in 1949, the first full calendar year of the 
service, 207 requests for interventions in 
labor disputes oes both unions and em- 
ployers, with the following result as given 
by Paul Scharrenberg, director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Relations: 

“In many cases threatened interruption 
of work was prevented, in several cases 
work stoppages were ended after entry of 
a state conciliator, more than 65,000 em- 
ployees and approximately 1700 employer 
establishments in all major employment 
groups were directly affected by the adjust- 
ment of these disputes. 

“Although most requests for interven- 
tion were filed by labor organizations, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent were filed by em- 
ployers. Issues arising out of contract re- 
newals were present in more than 50 per 
cent of the cases. Union recognition and 
adjustment of wages also constituted prin- 
cipal issues. In a number of cases the ser- 
vice supervised employee elections and as- 
sisted in the arbitration of issues. 

“Some 40 cases resulted in no conclu- 
sive agreement or decision. Approximately 
one-half of these were “recognition’’ cases 
filed by employers and unions. The te- 
maining cases included a few special as- 
signments which did not directly involve 
employer-union relationships. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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WESTERN PROGRESS 


WESTERN INDUSTRY IS ON THE MARCH 
. .- and Utah Fuel Company is in stride with the new 
progress . . . providing types of coal to meet the varied 
domestic and commercial needs. All have excellent storing 
qualities and are scientifically prepared in modern plants. 


Investigate These Five Famous Products 
CASTLE GATE A Utah coal of moderate fusion tem- 


perature, extraordinarily high in BTU’S. 


A free - burning Utah coal for steam 

CLEAR CREEK plants operating under high rating. 

A Utah coking coal with high ash fusion 

SUNNYSIDE temperature. Also an excellent steam coal. 

A high quality Colorado steam and 
domestic coal. 


SOMERSET 


f 
f 
j 
( 


A Beehive coke with wide 


SUNNYSIDE COKE acceptance in the smelting, 


sugar and foundry industries. 


Produced and Shipped 


by 
UTAH FUEL COMPANY 


Salt Lahe City, Utah 
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what’s your problem? 


--- you'll solve it 
best with Conveyers 


For the efficient, continuous flow handling of materials, 
conveyers have no equal. No other type of material- 
handling equipment can be made to cope with the 
complex problems. which are being solved today by 
well-planned conveyer systems. 

Mathews Engineers are specialists in the design and 
application of Gravity and Power Conveyers and 
special conveying machinery, which keep materials 
moving in some twenty-five classes of industry through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 32-PAGE CATALOG NO. 848 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION . . Mathews Conveyer Company, West Coast 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN DIVISION......... Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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LABOR (Continued from Page 68) 
The following policies were emphasized] © E 
by the service during the year. Collective 
bargaining is regarded as two-way nego- 
tiations between employers and unions, 
More than 95 per cent of all collective 
agreements are reached by the parties with. | 
out important threat of interruption of 
work; therefore without need for the in. 


tervention of any government agency. CALI 
“The time for requesting assistance of ” 

conciliators normally does not occur until Sa 

all reasonable efforts in collective bargain. 

ing have been exhausted. Free collective G 

bargaining cannot exist under government 

compulsion. To be effective, the participa. ORE 

tion of conciliators must be acceptable to p 

both parties in negotitaions.” 

NLRB Outlaws Picketing ' 

Employer's Products I 
Picketing of an employer's product vio- 

lates the secondary boycott ban of the Taft- || UT 

Hartley act, according to a recent ruling ( 

of NLRB. This decision reversed a previ- 

ous ruling by Trial Examiner A. Bruce 

Hunt, who held that peaceful picketing 

even in a secondary boycott, was protected 

by the Taft-Hartley act's “free speech” pro- || W 


vision. 

In this new decision, which was signed 
by all five members of NLRB, the board 
maintained that free speech does not ex- 
tend to illegal boycotts. 

At issue was the case involving the 
Printing Specialties and Paper Converters’ 
union, local 388, A.F.L. Charges were 
brought against the union by Sealright Pa- 
cific, Ltd., a Los Angeles firm. 

Union pickets were charged with fol- 
lowing trucks hauling Sealright merchan- 
dise to the loading platforms of Los An- 
geles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., and with 
picketing the trucks there. They (union 
men) also picketed docks of West Coast 
Terminals Co., where paper consigned to 
Sealright was being unloaded. 

NLRB held that such picketing consti- 
tuted “inducement and encouragement” of 
shipping concern employees to refuse to 
handle Sealright goods, with an object of 
forcing their employers to cease doing busi- 
ness with Sealright. 


N.L.R.B. Ruling 

Refusal to bargain by employers, NLRB 
tules, may include refusing card check or 
election to gain time to combat union ; fail- 
ing to sign its own proposed contract when 
union agrees to it in toto; refusing to dis- 
cuss a grievance; refusing to furnish union 
piece and hourly wage rates of certain em- 
ployees; requiring agreement as condition 
to further bargain; refusing to submit 
counter - proposals; refusing to submit 
a arbitration clause; granting unl- 
ateral wage increase —s requested ces- 
staion of bargaining. (J. C. Lewis Motor 
Co., No. 10-C-2270; Hillsboro Cotton 
Mills, No. 16-C1255; Vanette Hosiery 
Mills, No. 16-C-1480, Dec. 11, 1948.) 
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NOTE: This tabulation only oat < 
Therefore the 


NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 
the large number of contracts renewed without change is unavailable. 


GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


changes. Information on 
tabulation should not te construed as an indication of the overall trend. 


Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 
(Where initials of unions are given below: A=A F of L; C=CIO; I=Independent) 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno Laundryowners 
Assn. 

San Joaquin Laundry- 
owners Assn. 


Golden State Restaurant 
Assn. (220 employees) 


OREGON 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Contractors Assn. and 
Painters Union 

Bricklayers, stonemasons 
and block layers 


UTAH 
Carbon Diox. & Chem. Co. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON 


Wash. Co-op. Farmers’ 
Assn. (36 egg and 
poultry plants) 

Seattle Construc. Council 
& Seattle Master Bldrs. 


Mid-Columbia Bldg. Trds. 


Council (laborers) 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque Pub. Co. 


Pumice Corp. of America 
COLORADO 


General Iron Works 


Goldberg Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Location 


Fresno 
Stockton and Tracy 


San Francisco 
Astoria 


Portland - 


Portland 


Wellington 
Ogden 


Washington State 


Seattle 


Vancouver 


Albuquerque 
Grants 


Denver | 


Denver 


Trailmobile Co. Denver 
Continental Oil Co. Denver 
Denver-Chicago Truck. Co. Denver 


Denver-Colorado Springs & 
Pueblo Motorway, Inc. 


Colo.-Wyoming Gas Co. 
Ideal Cement Co. 
Silver Engineering Works 


ARIZONA 


Two newspapers 
Five packing companies 


Goodyear Wingfoot _ 
of Bldg Tiske Co 
Alabama Frt. Lines 


Salt River Valley 
Water Users Assn. 


15 Ariz. Sand & Gravel Co’s 


5 soft drink bottling co's 


Denver 
Portland, Colo. 
Denver 


Phoenix 
Phoenix and Tucson 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 


Phoenix 
Phoenix and vicinity 
Phoenix 


NEVADA 


Consolidated 
Chollar, Gould 
Davage Mining Co. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu Lithograph Co., 
Ltd. 


Reno 


Honolulu 
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Date 


Retro. 10/24 
11/1 


2/1/49 


Retro. 7/1/48 
1/1/’49 


1/1/49 


1/6/49 
1/1/49 


1/1/49 


1/3/49 
1/1/49 


12/23/48 


1/6/49 


11/19 


12/2/'48 


11/30 
12/1 
11/24 


12/8 
Retro. 6/1/°48 


1/18/49 


Retro. 10/1 
About 11/10 


Retro. 9/27 
Retro. 8/1 


Retro. 10/1 
1/19/49 
1/24/49 


Retro. 10/26 


12/6 


Amount of 
Increase 


5 to 15 cents 
5 cents* 


Approx. 275 


Other economic 
Benefits 


Number of 
W orkers 


Added paid holidays 
Several hundred 


*Add 2c effec. 1/1/49 


and le 3/1/49 


25c¢ to $1.25 wk. HREU-A; 21,000 


1014 cents per hr. 
221/2 cents per hr. 


25c¢ 


10c 


$18 per mo. 


5c 


13¢ 


Avg. 12c 


27l4c 
10c 


$17. per mo.* 
*Add C.ofL. increase 
3/1/49 if BLS C.ofL. 
shows 3 pet. increase 
10c hr. to machin- 
ists, lic to tool 
and die makers 


Improved vac. and 6 pd. 
hol. plus sick benefits 


Incr. in subsist. allow. 
from $3.50 to $4 daily 


Hourly rate $2.75 


No union or num- 
ber given 
OEIV-A Add pd. holidays and 
improved vac. and 


grievance procedure 


Added vaca. benefits 


Based on rise of cost of 
living index 3/47-3/48 
Hourly rate $1.70 


A; 8000 


A; 500-600 


300 
WMW-I; 50 


Office and cleri- 
cal workers 


73 


8 cents per hour 33 
5-7 cents per hour 51 
10 cents per hour 25 


10 cents per hour 145 
10 cents per hour 52 


12c 
10c 


2614 cents per hr. 
4 cents per hour 


Avg. 12'c per hr. 


10 cents 


7 per cent avg. 
10c 
10c 


UMW; 50 
BISB-A; 39 


Added vaca. benefits 


28 
150 


106 carpenters 
Auto mechanics 


6 paid holidays 
and helpers 


TUOE-A 
BFCSD-C; 45 


1214 cents 


$6 per week 


Sundays off 





Glendale 


(Los Angeles) 


— 


MAILLER 


SEARLES, Inc. 


West Coast Representative 


ALVEY CONVEYOR 


Mfg. Co. 
for expert 


treatment-of-your 


conveyor problems 


the word for every conveyor need 


Call your nearest Mailler Sear- 
les office for plant transport 
survey recommendations and 
estimates by experts in the con- 
veyor field...Men who can 
“think through” your particular 
problem, because they are spe- 
cialists who have “lived through” 
the plant transport problems of 
diversified industry. 


MAILLER SEARLES, INC. 


300 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE HEMLOCK 1-8171 


GRAVITY ROLLER VERTICAL 
BELT LIVEROLLER WHEEL 
CHAIN APRON INCLINED 
PUSHER BAR BELT TABLE 
TELESCOPIC SECTIONS 


You'll find Alveyors* in Amer- 
ica’s leading bottling plants, 
dairies, breweries, factories and 
warehouses.The Mailler Searles 


coast offices are listed below. 


“trademark 


¢ WEST COAST OFFICES 


805 NORTH BRAND BLVD. 
GLENDALE 3, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE CHAPMAN 5-3656 


FOOD INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT CO., District Associates 


1412 N. W. 14th AVENUE 
PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
TELEPHONE BROADWAY 2822 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MFC. CO. 


3222 WESTERN AVENUE 
SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 
TELEPHONE ALDER 3390 


* 3215 S. BROADWAY + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 





Overtime-On-Overtime 
Claims Are Denied 

Claims of some 500 dock walking 
bosses and 700 marine terminal warehouse. 
men for so-called ‘‘overtime on overtime” 
payments from Pacific Coast employers 
were denied in San Francisco, March 31, 
by U. S. District Judge Goodman. 

This is said to be the first decision ina 
federal court on the question and likely 
to have a bearing on other similar suits, 
involving many groups of employers 
throughout the United States. 

The decision was based on the “good 
faith” provisions of the portal to portal 
act, Judge Goodman ruling that the coast 
employers were not liable for the over- 
time payments because they had acted in 
good faith in conformity with the admin- 
istrative rulings of the administrator under 
the Fair Labor Standards act. The suits 
were filed in 1945 and 1946 and tried in 
May and June of 1947. 

The employees claimed payment at the 
rate of 11/, times the day rate, and to admit 
the workers claim would constitute “‘over- 
time on overtime.”’ 


New Retail Wage 
Minimum Recommended 

As a result of a hearing held by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries of the State 
of Washington in Seattle on April 4, re- 
ports the Industrial Conference Board of 
Tacoma, the six-man panel unanimously 
recommended that the legal minimum 
wage for women and minors working in 
retail and wholesale establishments be in- 
creased from 321/yc to 65c per hour. ‘The 
Industrial Welfare Committee will un- 
doubtedly accept the panel’s recommenda- 
tion and issue a new order accordingly. 
The effective date, as in the past, will un- 
doubtedly be set sufficiently ahead to allow 
all employers time to adjust themselves to 
the new wage and to the new working con- 
ditions.” 


Safety Record 

Eighty-five consecutive days without 4 
chargeable lost time accident have been 
recorded by The B. F. Goodrich Company 
at its East Los Angeles Plant. The company 
hopes to duplicate its previous record of 
having no lost time accidents during the 
entire year. L. R. sneereeet manager, 
reports the Los Angeles factory will’ re- 
ceive the company’s inter-plant safety 
plaque as a result of having the best safety 
record of all B. F. Goodrich tire plants in 
the last four months of 1948. 


Election Meeting 

Officers of the San Francisco Chapter of 
the Systems and Procedures Association of 
America for the year 1949-1950, will be 
elected May 3 at the chapter’s annual meet- 
ing. 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PACIFIC DIVISION 11,487-P 


Plants and Factory Branch Stores at San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4. 
Offices and Factory Branch Stores at Portland 9, Spokane 13, Oakland 7. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


_ Tehachapi to Tijuana 





Los Angeles Goes Agricultural 
In 1948 Expansion Review 


Foodstuff processing led all other fields last year; Competi- 
tion for jobs and dollars great; Aircraft labor market perks up. 


ESPITE its brave new claims to in- 
industrial importance, this area oc- 
casionally is reminded that it has 


not emerged entirely from the agricultural 
stage. 


Totting up the figures on last year’s in- 
dustrial expansion, the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce humbly reported that 
food-stuff processing led all other fields of 
development here during 1948. 

Ranking second came the building ma- 
terials industry, whose eleven-million dol- 
lar investment in new plants may be attri- 
buted, of course, to the perennial demand 
for housing for the perennial crop of new- 
comers. 

Other industries in order of expansion 
were (1) metal fabrication, (2) printing 


Ke 


* Outside view of the Resin Industries new plant building at Santa Barbara, California. 


and publishing, (3) chemicals and paints, 
and (4) aviation. In all, the new plants, 
plus the expansions of old ones, repre- 
sented an investment of 72 million dollars 
and provided about 12,000 new jobs. That 
figure is interesting because it represents 
about one month’s migration here from 
other areas, a large proportion of these peo- 
ple being job-seekers. And of late, the num- 
ber of job-hunters from Eastern seaboard 
states appears to be increasing. 

Their prospects for success are not too 
bright, for competition for jobs—and for 
the consumer's dollar—is steadily increas- 
ing. Meanwhile said consumer's dollar— 
particularly the ‘‘fast buck’’—is becoming 
more and more elusive. Symptomatic is the 
total of Federal income tax collections in 
Southern California, which in January and 
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They are exclusive manufacturers of vinyl-resin tubing and stripping on the West coast. 
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February ran $38,000,000 below last year's 
figure. 

Almost half of this decline, moreover, 
was in income tax withholdings, hence 
represented shrinkage in payrolls. Still 
more striking was the fact that income tax 
returns filed to that date numbered only 
1,500,000 instead of 2,500,000; and 
though normal human procrastination may 
be blamed in some measure, the major 
reasons rather obviously are (1) reluctance 
of taxpayers to part any earlier than neces- 
sary with their hard-won dollars, and (2) 
dropping of many wage-earners’ total 1948 
incomes to a level below the taxable mini- 
mum, 

Significant Trend 

This drying up at the grass roots is a 
significant trend. It forewarns of still 
further curtailment in the market for con- 
sumer goods of the non-essential type. Price 
reductions on such items will help, but not 
wholly save, this market, since many fam- 
ily budgets necessarily are being restricted 
to only those goods which must be bought. 

A good yardstick of the situation is an 
appraisal by Paul Scharrenberg, State Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, who points 
out that a working man with wife and two 
children, now earning $80 a week against 
$50 in 1940, finds that after taxes and 
other paycheck deductions, his purchasing 
is down 11 per cent. 


California’s Loss 

This squeeze on lower-bracket consum- 
ers poses an interesting problem. Higher 
wage levels in these brackets would be re- 
quired to expand the mass market for many 
of the light manufactured items turned out 
by the small local plants that are having 
the most difficulty just now. Yet Mrs. Rena 
Brewster of the State Industrial Welfare 
Commission reports that California’s 65- 
cent-an-hour minimum wage for women 
creates hardship for companies competing 
against other states with lower standards. 

“Some industries are moving out of Cali- 
fornia to other states,” she said, “‘since the 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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eat 

or you ck? 
Is your purchase price of a truck merely 

a "down-payment"? Check all your pup 

. see if you have/ paid 
again and again, month by month, for 
parts and labor plus hidden costs of 
downtime. Add it up... then stop all this 
continuel paying by using these lowest 


cost Lift Trucks p. - guaranteed by the 
creators of Lift Teucks. 


f 


chase records . . 


THE HYDROLECTRIC ‘K" 
Moves 4000-pound loads ond 
over with finger tip control. 
With two speeds forward and 
two in reverse, the ‘K’ is the 
only truck of its type with 
sealed gear drive. Full hy- 
= draulic lift. 





HAND LIFT TRUCKS 
Red Arrow Single Stroke and Hydro- 
matic Multi-stroke hond-lift trucks 
with capacity up to 8000 pounds, 
feature easy lift, easy rolling, quick 
avtomatic action. Built like fine ma- 
chine tools. 





For complete details on these and other Stuebing 
Engineered trucks, contact nearest representatives. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


GEO. M. PRESCOTT CO. 
1567 East 25th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


IRA G. PERIN 
575 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK & SUPPLY CO. 
1502 - 15th Ave., West Seattle 99, Wash. 


McKINLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
949 Bendix Building, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 






Write for Bulletin “S” 


Lirt Trucks 


INCORPORATED 
2425 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, O 


TEHACHAPI TO TIJUANA 

(Continued from Page 74) 
65c rate is the nation’s highest except New 
York’s 67¢ minimum.” 

And the National Cotton Congress, at 
its first meeting ever held in the West, 
lashed out strongly at proposals for raising 
the Federal minimum hourly wage to 75 
cents. The cotton men estimated that such 
a move would raise the farmer's actual 
cost of production to 51 cents per pound— 
a figure never seen before in the history 
of the white fiber, and one calculated to 
bring almost ruinous competition from 
other textile materials, particularly the new 
synthetics. 

Auto Industry Looks Up 

Recent price reductions in the price of 
new automobiles — particularly Henry 
Ford's hints of a $1,500 car—bode well for 
those local plants that have hitched their 
wagons to the automotive star. Here is one 
of the West’s most promising markets, for 
its traditionally much-travelling population 
has grown far beyond the ability of the 
auto industry thus far to meet. 

Security First National Bank points out 
that in 1948, there were more than 2,- 
100,000 passenger cars registered from 
Southern California—1,400,000 of them 
in Los Angeles County alone. But though 
this number was 381,000 greater than in 
1941, the number of cars per 1000 per- 
sons still is smaller than in that year. In 
fact, to have reached that average would 
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manpower . . . pays 
for itself fast. Write 
for the money-sav- 


ing facts today—to 





New Efficiency and Savings in Your Yard with 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


The fast tractor-footed load hustlers 


@ Wide open yard spaces that eat up profits start / 
paying off with Roustabout Cranes on the job, /, 
_ loading, unloading, moving, shifting, stacking. f 
Grab-bucket, hook or magnet, where you want f 
them, when you want them. Engineered for 
years of overwork— mounted on wheel 








have required 281,000 more cars in the 
area than there actually were. 

Even so, reports the Bank, there was 
one passenger car last year for every 2.5 
persons in Southern California, an aver. 
age of more than one car for every fam- 
ily. But last year’s crop of new cars avail. 
able to this area still was moderately below 
the 1941 level. With a $1,500 car, and not 
too stringent financing rules, the market 
for automobiles in the Southwest offers sus- 
tained opportunities for the parts producers 
who have moved into this field for the 
long pull. 

In spite of the rough weather perenially 
upsetting the aircraft industry, this.main- 
stay of local manufacturing always man- 
ages to right itself and continue heading 
toward an admittedly bright future. Like 
the style-fraught apparel industries, it has 
the ability continually to create new mar- 
kets by rendering its old products obsolete. 

Men Needed 

The recent sharp jolt handed it by the 
Air Force's switch in its production strategy 
has been taken in stride. Already the out- 
look calls for hiring, within the next 60 
days, of more jig and fixture builders and 
tool and die makers for the tcoling-up job. 
But of major importance is the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s carefully phrased an- 
nouncement that North American Aviation 
has been awarded a contract for research 
“on materials and components suitable for 
the practical application of atomic power.” 









Photo courtesy of 
Grinnell Corporation, 
Warren, Ohio 
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ere was | dicate the tempo at which local industry 
ety 2.5 | may be catapulted into the much-touted 
in aver | atomic age. Engineers already are grap- 
ty fam, pling with the prosaic but all-important 
tS avail job of finding materials that can withstand 
y below | the terrific heat of atomic energy when it 
and not | js harnessed as a propellant. At General 
market | Tire and Rubber’s Aerojet plant, other ; , 
0 Sus- | physicists and technical experts are work- | MAMI 4A AZ 
‘Oducers | ing with jet propulsion problems which an dg FIs A 
for the - them into the same realm of conditions a le at 

as those encountered by meteors in inter- om 
renially | stellar space. 
a Atomic Era 
heading With many minds probing the fantastic 
re. Like | chemistry and physics of these high-energy 
s, it has | engineering fields, the era of atomic pro- 
-w mar- | pulsion appears to be within clear vision 
bsolete, | of competent scientists, transporting the 

whole matter from the comic strips to the 
t by the laboratory—and perhaps soon to the draft- 
strategy | ing board. wee 
the out- Further demonstrating the aircraft in- 
next 60 | dustry’s ability to stay on course through 
lers and major storms—ballasted by plentiful Gov- ZG Cure 
-up job. | ernment aid—is a crop of new earnings 
mic En- | statements. Most airframe ere have 
sed an- | mopped up the red ink spilled in the past 
Aviation | two years and are comfortably in the black. @ PRODUCE MORE 
research | Douglas, with a $9.71-a-share profit, has 
able for | easily written off last year’s much smaller @ LOWER COST 
"| loss. Both Dougl d North Americ 
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Allowing for that Commission's char- 
acteristic reticence, the news may well in- 


have just been handed back approximately 
$13,000,000 each in income tax rebates 
from excess profits taxes previously paid. 
Consolidated Vultee has taken the bitter 
pill handed it earlier when developing its 
commercial transport models and is now 
comfortably engaged in work on the big 
job assigned it by the Air Forces under the 
B-36 bomber program. 


Healthy Aircraft Industry 

The present situation reflects official de- 
termination to keep the aircraft industry 
healthy—at least, so long as war clouds 
continue to bank up on the horizon. At a 
recent meeting of manufacturers, Donald 
F. Marshall, chief of industrial planning 
for the Air Forces here, outlined the role 
offered local manufacturers in that serv- 
ice’s industrial mobilization plan. He 
quoted one expert’s estimate that whereas 
World War II utilized 60% of U. S. man- 
power, any future war certainly will re- 
quire 75%, with attendant stifling squeeze 
on civilian markets, and on material sup- 
plies. 
_ The Air Forces, Marshall pointed out, 
intend to insure dependable sources of the 








WEBB OVERHEAD CONVEYORS 


The “unused half of your factory” . .. space above machine and work 
level... is seldom used. You pay for it when you erect the 
building . . . why not use it? 


Webb Overhead Conveyors . . . Continuous or Power and Free... 
put the unused half to work. Production is increased, smoothed and 
automatically programmed. Productivity is improved. Valuable 
floor space is released for manufacturing. Live storage banks are 
provided off the floor, out of the way. Frequently, parts produced 
on two or three shifts are banked for assembly consumption on 
one shift. The right parts are fed to the right place at the right time. 


Jervis B. Webb Company builds every type of conveyor as well 
as Overhead. There is a combination that will save you more. 
Let us plan with you. Our 30 years’ experience qualifies us to 
handle any job. 5176 
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tion production plans,” intended as short- 
term plans to provide for a possible imme- 
diate emergency; (2) “A” plans, generally | © gegen 
for two-year periods, based on the Fin- 
nester and Brewster recommendations; and 
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SEPARABLE HOOD 
SIGN REFLECTOR 


HEAVY DUTY 
VAPORPROOF 
REFLECTOR 


THE EDUCATOR 
AFD. UNDER SILVRAY 
PATENT NO. 2303747 





RLM STANDARD 
DOME REFLECTOR 


A THE SIRIUS 
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a Aaa some might take it for granted...we don't. The 


A simple step in the process of manufacture... 









careful, precision forming of a reflector neck is 
an important process to the man at whose machine 


RLM SOCKET TYPE 
GLASSTEEL DIFFUSER 


a veritable catalog of Smoot-Holman reflectors 
and luminaires begins to take shape. 


SMODT- HOLMAN COMPANY 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


INGLEWODR CALIFORNIA 





THE MASTER 
FLOODLIGHT 


Offices im Principal Western Cities— Branch and Warehouse in San Francisco 













(3) actual industrial mobilization play 
for a long-range program looking forwa,; 
to a struggle which if it came would \W 
the nearest thing to total war yet witnessed 














Confusion Avoided 

By careful interlocking of the varigy; 
military services and the Munitions Board 
the previous confusion in time of stress wil] 
be largely avoided. Key plants will no 
have to deal on the same set of problems 
with a number of different militay 
branches. Duplication of effort will be 
avoided. The services will study a plant 
jointly through a single survey, and will 
pool their requirements through an inte. 
grated plan. Large items such as airframes, 
engines, tanks, and ships will come firs. 
From this end—item planning then will 
fan out the broader requirements for bits 
and pieces, involving the smaller manu. 
facturers and subcontractors. Common-us 
items such as electric motors, machine tools, 
nuts and bolts, copper wire, etc., will not 
be allocated at this time, but will be ap- 
Pe by a War Production Board to 

e directed by the National Security Re. 
sources Board as a policy body. 

To manufacturers who labored under 
many masters during the hectic days of the 
last war, the new plan seems almost de. 
ceptively attractive, but it is a strong at- 
tempt to detour the many situations which 
at that time so often brought the cry from 
industry, ““Why didn’t somebody think of 
this problem before?” 


Invaluable Planning 

Those manufacturers who “enlist” will 
—_ do so on the basis of patriotic duty, 
ut for many of them the necessary plan- 
ning will prove invaluable in exposing 
plant factors that are certain to cramp fu- 
ture growth. Cost analysis and production 
studies incidental to the plant surveys fre- 
quently reveal valuable pointers to the kind 
of cost-cutting required of subcontractors 
such as suppliers to the great automobile 
makers. The program promises to be at- 
taining ground for the competitive strug: 
gle ahead in civilian markets. Forward- 
looking manufacturers will do well to con- 

sider participating in it themselves. 


Marshall offered this advice to prospec- 
tive enrollees: (1) Make an inventory of 
what you can do, and what you have to do 
it with. (2) Give some thought to what you 
would /ike to do. (3) Make management 
plans to guide your company in a wat 
emergency. These should include training 
your present personnel for bigger jobs, 
plus mapping of training for the new em- 
ployees you would, of necessity, have to 
hire.” 








































Progressive Analysis 

An analysis of this sort, Marshall added, 
is worth while in itself, and it can prove 
a stepping stone to progress, no matter 
what turn events may take. 

Growing success in this area of ince 
tive plans as production-boosters was at 
tested recently “ a well-attended Wage In- 
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centive Institute staged by the Los An- 


J cles Chamber of Commerce, as part of a 


three-day business institute. Scheduled also 


| was a session entitled “A Day with Gov- 


ernment,”’ wherein assembled industrialists 
heard heads of a number of Federal and 
State agencies informally discuss what they 
are doing with the taxpayer's money. 


Efficiency Barometer 

Shoe manufacturer Palmer Wentworth, 
of Joyce, Inc., pointed out a not always 
well recognized fact about wage incen- 
tive plans—their ability to provide a con- 
tinuous barometer of plant efficiency and 
productivity. Wentworth said incentive 

lan workers vary widely in individual per- 
ormance, about a third of them mt 
ing and earning from 10% below basic 
rates to 10% above; another third, from 
10% to 20% above; and the balance, from 
20% to 30% above. 

The lowest group, he said, should be 
watched closely, for here is where such 
bottlenecks as poor training, bad produc- 
tion planning, and poor utilization of 
equipment stand revealed. 

“Don't allow any worker to earn below 
the basic rates,” said Wentworth, ‘for such 
workers are not using machinery to its de- 
signed capacity and may be holding back 
fellow workers. Slow producers should re- 
ceive extra training to bring them up to the 
standard. Knowing when such conditions 
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exist is one of the advantages of having 
the wage incentive system.” 

Eastward across the Rockies moves west- 
ern steel. Recently 61 cars of 30 and 31- 
inch pipe, fabricated at Consolidated plant 
from Kaiser Fontana steel, were sent to 
Alabama and Mississippi to become part 
of the new Texas-New York City gas pipe- 
line. 

Likewise moving eastward is a stream 
of scrap iron from the Philippines and 
other Pacific battlegrounds — battle-shat- 
tered landing craft, guns, naval armor, ve- 
hicles, shells. A 9,000-ton cargo of old Ja- 
panese naval guns and armor plate recently 
docked here, Fontana bound—the fruit of 
a cleanup at the former Japanese naval 
base at Kura. 


Shipping Perks Up 

The long dormant shipping trade is be- 
ginning to leaf out a little this spring. The 
coastwise lumber fleet, which has dwindled 
to only six ships from nearly 100 before 
the war, soon will be enlarged by a group 
of ten vessels now being assembled by a 
lumber operating group, supplementing a 
recently purchased Oregon mill. Other 
firms are showing interest, too. The coast- 
wise trade has been held back by rail com- 
petition based on rates low enough to draw 
most of the traffic. On coast-to-coast runs, 
74 ships now are operating, compared with 
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Easily mounted on vehicle cabs, in 
outbuildings—or in any working 
area — McDonald Kanister Kit saves 
precious time and offers on-the-spot 
protection. Roll-up kit of essential 
materials is completely protected by 
weatherproof, metal canister and 
may be released instantly. Roll-up 
kits are available in standard assort- 
ments or may be made up to your 
specifications. 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


B. F. McDonald Co. 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
of Industrial Safety 
Equipment 
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NO matter what your material 
handling problem, you can look 
to the big Colson catalog for the 
answer. From the heavy duty 
Colson “Lift Jack” System on page 
2 right on to the Colson light gen- 
eral duty hand truck on page 55. 
Trucks for food industries, factor- 
ies, hospitals, laundries, mercan- 
tile establishments, warehouses— 
all are illustrated and described. 














You'll find trucks that will save 
your men countless hours and 
untold work—reduce your oper- 
ating costs and speed up produc- 
tion and deliveries. 








Write on your letterhead for 
this handy book, fully illus- 
trated and indexed for your 
convenience. A copy will be 
sent you without obligation. 
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62 before the maritime strike and a pre- 
war fleet of more than 150. 

Trade with the Orient is beginning to 
look more inviting. Tourist trafic to Japan 
has been resumed by American President 
lines, which is pushing its plans for Orient 
expansion. Regular freight service to Chi. 
nese ports is being inaugurated by States 
Marine Corporation. 

New Molasses Source 

Two new developments represent minor 
landmarks in the creation of new wealth 
here in Southern California. One is the 
news that a new market has been found 
for the mountains of empty orange skins 
and pulp that represent the waste products 
of this area's citrus industry. By adapting 
a technique patterned after the cutting 
torches used by divers under water, tech- 
nicians at last have discovered how to con 
vert the orange waste into molasses without 
scorching it. 

Although the horrid truth is that the 
new process was developed in Texas, 
Southern California growers are keenly 
hopeful about it. Development of a market 
for canned citrus juice has been one factor 
in solving that industry's perennial surplus 
problem, but other markets are needed. 
Even this year’s withering freeze has not 
removed that bogey, nor has the wide- 
spread uprooting of trees to make way for 
new subdivisions, for a boom in orange 
grove planting a few years ago promises 
to bring many newly matured trees into 
full bearing in the years just ahead. 

Colorado Water 

The second item is word that water from 
the Colorado River, 123 miles away, has 
begun to trickle down the furrows of 
Coachella Valley, the home of Palm 
Springs, grapefruit groves, date palm or- 
chards, and moviesque “dude ranches.” Be- 
sides the 2,000 acres already receiving wa- 
ter, eventually 75,000 more will be reached 
by laterals to be extended from the All- 
American Canal. The move will mean ex- 
tensions northward of the vast winter gar- 
dening operations of the Imperial Valley 
immediately adjoining Coachella. 





Smudge Oil Shortage 

Within five years there will be a major 
shortage of the present type of orchard 
heating oil, principally because of the in- 
creasing conversion of railroad locomotives 
to diesel power, according to oil company 
reports to the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Also, increasing demands for 
gasoline have forced the oil companies to 
perfect cracking processes to remove highly 
volatile fractions from oils now sold to 
the citrus industry, resulting in smokier or- 
chard oil. Conversion to kerosene or stove 
oil is suggested as a remedy. 
Strikes Fewer 

Strikes in the Los Angeles area during 
March were the lowest in man-days lost 
since 1945, according to the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association. Man days 
lost because of strikes totaled 1722 in 
March, against 94,594 in March, 1948. 
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Regional Reviews 
Sierras to The Sea 


10 per cent of the chemical raw ma- 

terials used nationally for coatings are 
consumed on the Pacific Coast, or about 
27,500,000 pounds of alcohols, ketones 
and esters, it was reported at the recent 
American Chemical Society convention at 
San Francisco ky Donald S. Herr of Shell 
Chemical Corporation, Martinez, Calif. 

He estimated that the West Coast uses 
annually 7,800,000 pounds of low boiling, 
7,100,000 pounds of medium boiling and 
900,000 pounds of high boiling prime sol- 
vents, and 3,200,000 pounds each of me- 
dium and low boiling alcohols. About 4,- 
500,000 pounds of various solvents are 
used in the production of plastic lacquers, 
shellac solutions and baking enamels. 

Although there is but one manufacturer 
of these products on the Pacific Coast and 
all the intermediates and many of the chem- 
icals used must be obtained from the East, 
the pigments produced on the Coast are 
of top quality, it was reported by William 
C. Parle and Ross Cummings of the Cali- 
fornia Ink Company, Berkeley, Calif. 


Laminate Glass Fabrics 

The manufacture of laminated glass 
fabrics is well on the way to becoming a 
major West Coast industry, with output 
already at the level of several million dol- 
lars a year, Erven White of the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation and M. E. 
Latham of the Swedlow Plastics Company 
reported. 

“The use of glass fabric laminates has 
been most widespread in aircraft applica- 
tions where their extremely high weight- 
strength ratio is of primary importance,” 
the paper stated. “Some other common 
uses are fabrication of boats and other ma- 
rine equipment, fishing rods, artificial 
limbs, and corrugated translucent sheets 
for structural purposes, boxes and lug- 
gage.” 

The process of continuous lamination 
of rigid flat sheet was developed on the 
West Coast, asserted the paper, which 
noted that two of the nation’s most suc- 
cessful users of this process are situated in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Arthur J. Norton and Lloyd H. Brown, 
consulting chemists of Seattle, reported 
that the West Coast plywood industry now 
has a monthly consumption of 3,740,000 
pounds of phenolic resins; 3,827,000 
pounds of soybean protein adhesives, and 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds of casein, urea, 
and other adhesives. 

250 Exhibitors at Show 

Northern California industries take 


another stride forward in their climb to- 
wards recognition as a national industrial 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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For a faster SHAKEOUT » 
Count an R&M Hoist IN| 


Speed and efficiency of car unloading hit a new high with 
specially-designed Robbins & Myers Twin-Hook Hoists on the 
Robins Car Shakeout. 

ADAPTABILITY .. . Engineered to specific-duty requirements, 

Robbins & Myers Hoists are adaptable for all types of shakeout 

installations. Screw-type, upper and lower limit switches are ; 
adjustable to permit locating of shakeout at normal hopper heights. 
Flexibility of controls enables operator to position the shakeout 

accurately for use on hoppers of varying heights. Trolley wheels on 

units equipped with motor-driven trolleys are adjustable from 10” 

to 20”, depending on the size of the I-beam used. 

DEPENDABILITY .. . Sturdy construction of every detail assures 

continued service; prolongs wear-life of all equipment. Heat-treated 

alloy steel hoist gears run on anti-friction bearings. 

FEATURES .. . Blocks are reeved with two independent steel 

cables. Either will hold the weight of the shakeout unit. Safety 

latches on the hooks eliminate unintentional releases of the load. 

Interlocking limit switches keep trolley motor from running until 

the shakeout clears the car; prevent operation of the shakeout motor 

until shakeout is positioned on another car. 

SPEED... 16 F.P.M. (60 cycle) on lifts to 25 feet. 


CONTROL ... A push-button control panel, furnished as part 
of the hoisting mechanism, energizes the shakeout motor and the 
hoist motor; activates the trolley drive if the unit is motor driven. 
Contained in a dust-proof case, this equipment provides-independent 
control of the hoist and shakeout from a single station. 

Everywhere lifting is done, R & M Hoists show comparable effi- 
ciency. Available in capacities from 250 to 20,000 lbs. 









































Write for full particulars-‘‘TAKE IT UP WITH R & M.’’ 


ROBBINS « MYERS: INC. 







SPRINGFIELD 97, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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CLEVELAND SPECIALIZATION 


in Cap Screws, Set Screws and Milled Studs 
Gddwred you extra accuracy, eatia 
Cleveland concentrates on making a few items well— 
a policy adhered to for more than 30 years. Because of 
this specialization, we carry what we believe is the widest 
range of sizes in the industry, including diameters to 14 
inches and unusual lengths. Fast production by modern 
facilities helps us to give you extra fast delivery of Top 
Quality Products. It pays you to specify and buy Cleveland 


Fasteners. The Cleveland Cap Screw Company, 2917 


East 79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio; Warehouses, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


nta Fe Ave. + SanFrancisco5,50 HawthorneSt.* Seattle4, 1006 Lowman Bldg. 
| ORIGINATORS OF THE 
AUFMAN {\)LL>->.« PROCES 


Speciolists for more thon 30 years in 


CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUDS 
| Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 
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center when the second annual Bay Area 
Industrial Exposition opens in the Oakland 
Civic Auditorium and Exposition Build. 
ing June 4. The BAIE, called the “show. 
case” for bay area industry, will extend 
through June 12. 

All forms ef industrial products manu- 
factured or used in Northern California, 
from tiny screws and bolts up to heavy duty 
transportation equipment, will present a 
complete cross-section of production avail- 
able in the area to buyers and other in- 
dustrialists. The exhibition and demonstra- 
tion of local products, as pointed out by 
Exposition President Alden Stock, is de- 
signed not only to attract out-of-the-area 
buyers but also to familiarize local firms 
with products produced in the bay area. 
More than 250 firms are expected to have 
products on display. 

A review of the first BAIE, held last 
year in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium, 
established the fact that many Northern 
California organizations were actually or- 
dering goods and materials from Eastern 
markets that could have been obtained from 
local producers. Over 100,000 people, in- 
cluding buyers from all over the nation, 
witnessed last year’s exposition and an esti- 
mated $2,000,000 was taken in orders by 
exhibitors, either directly or as a result of 
contacts made during the show. 

Among the new features is a daily ex- 
hibitors’ sales period between the hours of 
11 a. m. and 3 p. m., during which time 
only qualified buyers and industrial officials 
will be permitted to enter. This step is de- 
signed to aid exhibiting firms by presenting 
them with the opportunity to demonstrate 
their products to an audience composed 
alae of potential buyers. 

In ee with their aim to present bay 
area products to buyers, BAIE officials have 
invited approximately 20 leading indus- 
trial, ce and business organizations to 
participate in the exposition as units. The 
California Manufacturers Association, the 
Purchasing Agents Association of North- 
ern California, the San Francisco Sale Man- 
agers Association and the Industrial Ed- 
itors Association have announced plans to 
hold meetings in conjunction with the Ex- 
position so that their members may view 
the various exhibits. 


Precision Gage Lab 

The only precision gage laboratory north 
of Los Angeles and one of two in the entire 
West Coast region is now in operation at 
Stanford Research Institute. The majority 
of the equipment is under contract from 
the Army Ordnance Department, which 
closed its San Francisco district gage lab- 
oratories several years ago. Nominal fees 
will be charged for use of the equipment 
on a cost-incurred basis. 

Samuel C. Ashton, an Annapolis gradu- 
ate, will supervise the maintenance and 
operation of the equipment. He was for- 
merly with the Suprex Gauge Company of 
Detroit. 
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Complete Piping Materials Service 
ecefrom one complete line 


That’s the Crane line—the world’s most complete source of piping 
equipment for power, process and general utility services. Take 
the Exhaust and Condenser Piping shown here, for example. Every 
item for the system valves, fittings, accessories and pipe... 
is supplied by Crane. Regardless of the fluids you may be han- 
dling, one catalog one order through your Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler. . covers whatever is needed for the job. 


It pays to standardize on Crane, the One Source of Supply that 
can simplify every piping procedure from design to erection to 
maintenance. One Responsibility for materials—brass, iron, steel 
or alloy—helps to get the best installations, avoids needless con- 
fusion and delay. And for dependable performance through- _ 
out piping systems, be sure that each piping item is mi 
Highest Quality. And that’s Crane Quality— 
unsurpassed for more than 90 years. 

CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Lil. Branches and Wholesalers 
Serving AH Industrial Areas. 


F Dou fb: SUPPLY 
') | RESPONSIBILITY 
. oe ; tae 


F QUALITY 


BETTER ALL-ROUND ADAPTABILITY 

Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate 

Valves. Made in a full range of types 
b and sizes for steam pressures up to 125 psi; 
Ge) for water, oil or gas up to 200 psi. Non- 

rising stem and O. S. & Y. patterns; 

screwed or flanged ends; brass trimmed 

( or all iron. In sizes 2 in. and larger. 
See your Crane Catalog, p. 101-6. 


EVERYTHING FROM ..-« | 


VALVES - FITTINGS ° ; 
PIPE . PLUMBING | 
AND HEATING 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


The Pacific Northwest 





ington Pollution Control Commission, 
in its Progress Report No. 21, issued 
April 7, announces that regulations are 
now being prepared which will establish 


P ACIFIC NORTHWEST-The Wash- 


minimum requirements for industrial 
wastes on an overall industry basis. These 
regulations will have to do almost entirely 
with waste prevention measures and care- 
ful operations within the industrial plant. 


OVERHEAD" 
means MORE PROFITS 


for thic manufacturer! 











BECAUSE OF THIS A-F ENGINEERED 


COMPLETELY CO-ORDINATED CONVEYOR SYSTEM . 


in the plant of one of the 
world’s largest radio manufacturers, 
is shown a single stage of the com- 
pletely co-ordinated A-F Conveying 
System which progressively carries 
radio parts, chassis and cabinets 
through all stages of assembly within 
the building and even 
buildings. 

In this photo, the A-F Trolley Con- 
veyor has dipped down from above 
to make the assemblies accessible to 
the inspectors. 


I ‘ere, 


between 


Many factories, large and small, 


have proved in profits that A-F Engi- 
neered Completely Co-ordinated Con- 
veying Systems reduce handling costs 
in every department from unloading 
to shipping. And why not? With em- 
ployee fatigue greatly reduced—much 
unnecessary breakage eliminated— 
time and space conserved, you are 
assured of greater efficiency in every 
department. 


Why be satisfied with less? Write 
for folder showing latest materials- 
handling and _ products - handling 
methods—today. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 


117 West 9th Street, Dept. W.1. 


Main Office: 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio — 


- Los Angeles 15, California 
Established 1901 








By use of such measures industry can 
reduce the pollution load in the waters of 
the state’ asserts E. F. Eldridge, director 
and chief engineer of the commission, 

“The results of such a program may not 
be spectacular or as readily apparent as is 
the case where waste treatment facilities 
are in operation. It will, however, be more 
effective and less costly and more impar- 
tial in its application. 

“In some cases waste prevention results 
in the utuization of materials wiuch at 
least partially pays the cost ot the measures 
utilized. ‘Lhe requirements will be applied 
even in cases wuere industry has acccss to 
municipal sewage treatment pianis, since 
in all cases it wul reduce the load on the 
plant and resuit in more eisective sewage 
treaument. 

“In cases where waste prevention does 
not result in the necessary reduction of 
the poilution load, further reduction by 
wase ireaument may be necessary. Such 
cases wili be handied individually and the 
staff or the Commission will do aii possible 
to aid and advise witi the industry on the 
speciiic probiem.”’ 

The /v5 industries on the lists of the 
Commission are: 25 pulp and paper mills, 
248 milk plants, 115 vegetabie and fruit 
canneries, /3 fish and sheil fish canneries, 
116 siaughter houses and meat packing 
plants, 50 mines, 6 chemical plans, 16 
gravel and sand washers, 7 rendering 
pianis, 7 food dehydrators, 11 breweries, 
20 wineries, 1 tannery and 1 beet sugar 
plant. 


Tacoma Cleanup Ordered 

Excerpts from the Commission’s indus- 
trial wasxe and sanitary survey of the Ta- 
coma industrial area say that ‘ several areas 
of gross poilution have developed. At the 
present time critical conditions of pollu- 
tion prevail in the City Waterway, the 
Wheeler Osgood Waterway and the Hyle- 
bos Waterway. All of the other waterways 
included in this area have been adversely 
affected to a lesser extent by factors of pol- 
lution. 

“The extremely unsanitary condition 
prevalent in the Wheeler Osgood Water- 
way was the immediate cause for the in- 
vestigation of the Tacoma industrial area. 
These conditions are caused by the dis- 
charge of untreated domestic wastes from 
approximately 2,000 persons and about 
400,000 gallons of water heavily laden 
with organic industrial wastes. The re- 
sultant accumulation of grease and sludge 
creates a very foul smelling and unhealthy 
condition. Objections have been raised for 
years both by employees who work in the 
log ponds and personnel from the City 
Health Department. 

The polluted condition long prevalent 
in other waterways in the area. indicates 
that an all inclusive program for pollution 
abatement is necessary. 

Besides making various recommenda- 
tions regarding increased sewer facilities, 
the Commission recommends that Hooker 
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Electrochemical Company, the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Company and the Camp Plating 
Company should be required to install fa- 
cilities suitable for neutralizing acid and 
alkaline wastes to a pH range between 6.0 
and 8.5 and to eliminate toxic materials. 


Boeing Develops an Engine 

Development of a small gas turbine 
weighing only about 150 pounds, produc- 
ing up to 200 hp., and suitable for use in 
future motor vehicles is reported by S. D. 
Hage of Boeing Airplane Co., who said 
the new turbine develops rated power 15 
seconds after starting, which is consistently 
easy, accelerates from idle to full speed in 
five seconds, and operates virtually without 
vibration. He added that the turbine, now 
known as Boeing 502, cannot be stalled 
and is relatively economical in fuel con- 
sumption. 

Asserting that the turbine can meet 
power-producing requirements for trans- 
portation on land or water, as well as in 
the air, Mr. Hage declared that while the 
new engine might not make present ve- 
hicles better, it could result in different and 
better vehicles in the future. He admitted 
the engine has some serious drawbacks, 
such as tremendous air consumption, high 
fuel consumption at idling speeds, and a 
compressor inlet noise problem which so 
far has defied solution. Despite these dis- 
advantages, Mr. Hage commented, it ap- 
pears that the small gas turbine will pro- 
vide a better solution to many power appli- 
cations than anything currently available. 

Alaska Survey 

A comprehensive survey of the vast ter- 
titory of Alaska designed to accomplish 
in Alaska what has been done by the Corps 
of Engineers in many river basins through- 
out the United States, has been authorized 
by the Chief of Engineers and will be car- 
tied out by the Alaska and Seattle districts 
under supervision of the North Pacific di- 
vision. 

Efforts are being made at Washington 
to produce a workable plan for having the 
government's plant at Springfield, Oregon 
placed in the synthetic fuel production and 
experiment program. The slump in the 
alcohol market has been a primary factor 
accounting for the failure of an acceptable 
bid from private interests for purchase of 
the plant designed to produce alcohol from 
sawdust and other wood waste. 


a ERAN A AORN eS ee Qa ne US RENNER 


Wharfage Rates Raised in 
San Francisco Bay Area 

Henceforth, ships using municipal and 
private terminals and ports in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area will be subject to increased 
wharfage rates. This raise brings closer a 
uniformity in port charges on the Pacific 
coast, inasmuch as the new rate is already 
in effect at Seattle and Portland, and will 
soon apply at Los Angeles. 

Terminals increased the merchandise 
NOS rate to 5 cents per short ton, or 40 
cubic feet, according to vessel manifest in 
the intercoastal and off-shore trades. 
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THEY LIFT THE SAME LOAD 
BUT THEIR RUNNING COSTS DIFFER— 


On the floor control, with 
the operator primarily oc- 


cupied with other duties. 


The operator in the cab, 
traveling loads at speeds 
up to 500 f.p.m. or more 
and occupying a better 
vantage point for spotting 


or stacking. 


It’s not always easy to forecast which type of service will 


best fill the bill. 


Let the Shepard Niles specialist show you pertinent data 
on typical installations. He sells both types of hoist and 
overhead cranes as well, so he approaches your materials 


handling problem with an open, unprejudiced mind. 


Makes and sells all three lifting 
tools for airborne shop loads. 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP., 469 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. ETD., 826 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
STRYCO MFG. CO., 470 Natoma St., San Francisco 3, Calif. @ MR. PRESTON FALLER, 1921 Minor Ave., Seattle 1,Wash. 


® 
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® Pueblo, Colorado, weld shop of Colorado Fuel and iron Corp. boasts the worlds 
largest oxy-acetylene cutting torch, capable of cutting through more than five feet 
of steel. Here it is shown cutting through a two-foot ingot at a speed of tree inches 
per minute, using a near 6300 degree Fahrenheit flame one and one-half inches wide. 
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Denver’s Economic, Industrial 
Outlook Mile High, Going Up 


Coal Industrialists propose new trade horizons; No “disinflation" 
yet in sight; State prepares $100,000,000 depression lift. 





faction these days on the faces of 
the oft-criticized ‘“‘barons of 17th 
Street” who control not only the major cor- 
porations of Denver but also much of the 
trade and commerce of the vast hinterland 
for which Denver functions as the entre pot. 
Understanding these smiles is essential for 
the industrialist who would understand 
what makes Denver tick. 


Hear Ye! 


Journalists and commentators who turn 
a pretty penny criticizing everyone and 
everything on 17th Street would have their 
readers or hearers think that Denver is sad- 
dened by the growth of industrial enter- 
prises outside the mile-high city, in such 
places as Pueblo, Casper, Cheyenne and 
many other miniature Denvers. a 
could be so far from the truth. The payrol 
industries don’t have to be right in Den- 
ver to benefit Denver, and as a matter of 
fact there is stiff resistance in Denver to 
the ever - recurring campaign of booster 
groups to bring all sorts of new industries 
to the city. 

Even Arco, Idaho, site of the new $500,- 
000,000 atomic energy center, is good news 
to Denver. So were the Geneva steel devel- 
opment in Utah, the Los Alamos and White 
Sands bonanzas in New Mexico, the flour- 
ishing oil industry of Wyoming, etc., etc. 
It all builds up the area of which Denver 
is a major if not the primary supply point 
and nerve center. 


Let’s Be Big 


Most fantastic of all is the allegation 
that Denverites weep when another payroll 
industry chooses to locate in Boulder, Fort 
Morgan, La Junta, Grand Junction, Albu- 
querque, Billings, Scott's Bluff, Salt Lake 
City or some other smaller city in the huge 
Rocky Mountain region. It’s all grist for 
Denver's mill, and the average Denverite 
realizes the growth of the entire region 1s 

(Continued on Page 88) 


D ENVER—There is a smile of satis- 
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Good 
Gears 

or 
Over 


Are You Making 


Full Use of 
Pacific-Western’s 
Exceptional Gear- 
making Experience 
and Facilities? 


@ The finest gearmaking facilities in the West are at your service in the three large Pacific-Western 
plants. Whatever your needs may be in mechanical power transmission equipment, from a simple 
gear set to the most complex of specially designed geared assemblies, you will find the Pacific- 


Western plants able to supply you. 
You will find we carry many of your needs as standard designs, such as speed reducers 


and high-speed units in many ratios and horsepowers; motorized speed reducers; Reeves 
variable-speed equipment; couplings; and Cone gears and reducers. On special designs, our long 
experience in supplying all branches of western industry will help you save time and money. 


» 


Write, wire or phone our nearest plant or office for complete information. 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS . Seattle 4, Washington 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS . Box 192, Lynwood, California 
PACIFIC GEAR & TOOLS WORKS . . . . San Francisco 3, California 
+ «+ «+ « « « Portland — Salt Lake City 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


EED REDUCERS FROM STOCK 


eee 


FAST DELIVERY ON MANY POPULAR TYPES AND SIZES OF SP 


Vertical 
Speed Reducer 


“ats ta ees 
Right-Angle 


Single-Reduction 
Speed Reducer 


Speed Reducer 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


(Continued from Page 86) 


the important thing, not the growth of 
metropolitan Denver. 

Because Denver's skyline retains its 
squatty and unimposing character from one 
generation to another, many observers 
make the mistake of thinking Denver is 
dead on its feet. It isn’t. 

Beneath Denver's take-it-easy attitude is 
the potential energy of a coiled spring. The 
leaders of Denver industrial, financial and 
commercial enterprises seem to have a se- 
rene outlook on life, but back of that 
serenity is quiet confidence that steps have 
been taken to get the business—whatever 
and wherever the business may be. Take a 
look at the range of activity of a few rep- 
resentative Denver businesses, if you don’t 
believe it. 

Offices of the California Company 
(Standard Oil of California) at 17th and 
Champa have seen the development of 
nar yobs. ype Rangely oil field planned, 
a and completed, just as offices a 

lock away a generation earlier planned, 
pushed and completed the development of 
Wyoming's Salt Creek field. Denver al- 
ways reaps a goodly share of the gravy, 
even from booming oil business in Casper, 
Durango, Billings, Worland and other 
centers of the industry in a huge inland 
empire. If a new oil field opens up in Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana or elsewhere in the 
Rocky Mountain region, people all over the 
country read Denver's O7l Reporter for 
particulars about it. 


Denver Benefits 

It is a safe bet that wood that goes into 
the buildings at Idaho’s Arco development 
will be supplied in large part by Denver's 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Company 
(which owns huge timber stands and two 
mills in Idaho), just as dozens of big pre- 
war and wartime government projects all 
over the area were supplied by H & H with 
literally trainloads of doors, windows and 
other woodwork. And a Denver painting 
contractor probably will apply the acres of 
painting needed at Arco, just as he painted 
most of the big military establishments 
including Kansas City’s vast Sunflower 
Ordnance Plant, Camp Carson at Colo- 
rado Springs, Kerns Field in Utah and 
dozens of other big jobs. 

Enough has been said to show that Den- 
ver's industrial setup is hooked to an area 
encompassing many states (not to mention 
those Denver enterprises whose products 
enjoy a national or worldwide market). 
The industrial payroll in Denver itself is 
just a fragment of the whole. 


Engineers’ Day at Mines 

Would you like to see some proof that 
the Colorado School of Mines has endeared 
itself to the worldwide petroleum industry 
in very much the same manner it won a 
unique place in the mining industry in min- 
ing’s palmier days? Proof aplenty would 
have been witnessed on the mountain- 
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rimmed campus at Golden, a streetcar ride 
from Denver, when the annual Engineers’ 
Day festivities in April brought back hun- 
dreds of the globe-trotting Mines men. 

This year the huge field house at the 
foot of Lookout Mountain grunted and 
thumped to the tune of huge industrial ex- 
hibits including working models, displayed 
by 75 leading manufacturers of oil drilling 
and mining equipment. A battery of inter- 
nationally-famous speakers and panel dis- 
cussants addressed the throng. Parties, 
stunts, feeds, open-houses and all manner 
of incidental activities added to the festivi- 
ties. 

All hands agreed that the annual En- 
gineers’ Day at Colorado School of mines 
has become an impressive miniature of the 
International Petroleum Exposition, (Tul- 
sa, every three years) . And it seems that the 
Rocky Mountain region at last is getting 
an industrial exposition worthy of the 
name, thanks to the initiative of the men 
at “Mines.” 


Coal Comeback? 

With half the coal resources of the 
United States (about 1,500 billion tons), 
the Rocky Mountain region is taking stock 
of this resource and pondering just what 
the heck to do about it. At Walsenburg, 
Colorado, last month a group of coal men 
elected A. J. Merritt, president of the Wal- 
senburg Coal Company, the first president 
of a new organization with big ideas. Its 
name is the Rocky Mountain Empire Syn- 
thetic Fuel Association. One immediate 
objective of the group is to get the govern- 
ment to build a costly synthetic oil (from 
coal) plant in the southern Colorado coal 
fields area, probably at Pueblo. 

Increasing quantities of storage coals 
will be shipped from Colorado and Utah 
to California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Pacific ocean trade and the Orient will be 
taking increasing quantities of Western 
coals. For ocean shipment and other long- 
distance movement, the harder coals of 
Utah and Coldrado’s northwest counties 
(Routt and Moffatt) are considered su- 
perior, because they do not slack. Utah, 
Colorado and New Mexico have coking 
coals and other coals in a great range of 
hardness from lignite to anthracite (yes, 
anthracite) . 


Reincarnation 

Evidence that the coal mining industry 
is far from a dead duck; this year, for the 
first time, a complete course for training 
coal mine engineers is being offered by the 
Colorado School of Mines at Golden. Pre- 
viously, ambitious mining engineers inter- 
ested in coal had to go to Pennsylvania 
State College for their graduate work. The 
profession is not a crowded one, and the 
fact that most mines are almost hopelessly 
obsolete provides a challenge to coal min- 
ing engineers. 

They have a big job (no thanks to John 
L. Lewis) in convincing industrialists that 
the fuel of the future, as well as of the 
past, is coal, and that the ideal place to 


establish industrial enterprises is near a 
good supply of coal. It is a job for another 
Ivy Lee, to put over this idea, and it is 
heartening to see Rocky Mountain coal 
mining men are on their toes. If the Ala- 
bama experiments in converting coal-in- 
place into gas should open up a new in- 
dustrial pattern, this region will be ready 
for it. 


Time Lag Note 


Those business doldrums and long faces 
evident in industrial cities “back east” 
aren't in evidence in the Rocky Mountain 
area—yet. Maybe this is just another case 
of the usual time lag, often noted in these 
columns, which manifests itself in the 
Rocky Mountain area reacting to good 
news or bad from three to six months after 
the coastal and Great Lakes areas have 
shown their reaction to the same condi- 
tions. Now Rocky Mountain businessmen 
continue optimistic. Are they just unaware 
of the conditions evident elsewhere, or do 
they see farther ahead ? 

Uncle Whiskers isn’t the only one who 
has an ace up his sleeve. Should depression 
come, rather than recession, readjustment 
or whatever you want to call the current 
slump, states like Colorado won't be caught 
napping again. 

Colorado has $100,000,000 in public 
works projects ready for construction, in 
a total of nearly 200 individual projects in 
50 communities of the state. Final plans 
have been prepared on thirteen million of 
the hundred million total. 


Depression Cushions 


The projects include city water and sew- 
erage systems, schools, hospitals, recrea- 
tion facilities and other community build- 
ings. No more leaf-raking makeshifts 
would be necessary if a serious depression 
should come to the West. 

Only 15 states have their peeneen nes 
works in better shape than Colorado, ac- 
cording to a review in the Congressional 
Quarterly. It is assumed that Federal money 
would be provided to pay the major cost 
of public works projects. 

Unemployment compensation funds of 
the various states in the region are bulg- 
ing with money—another good cushion 
against depression. Colorado has $53,000,- 
000 in its fund, which is untouchable for 
any other purpose than to pay workers up 
to $17.50 per week for a maximum of 20 
weeks during a period of unemployment. 
Last year just the interest from the fund 
was plenty to pay all benefits, without 
touching the principal. 


Employment Prospects 


About 9,000 of the state’s 15,000 unem- 
ployed persons (April 1, 1949) are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation, but not 
many are expected to continue for the full 
20 weeks. Total personal income of Colo- 
rado residents in 1948 was $1,800,000,- 
000. Work has started on a few projects 
included in the ‘‘backlog’’ list. 
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Commercial Labs 
Ask Equality 

Consensus of the Western Division of 
the American Council of Commercial 
Laboratories meeting in San Francisco 
March 26, was that tax free research insti- 
tutions throughout the country should be 
investigated and made to work under the 
same conditions which the government re- 
quires commercial laboratories to exist. 

Representatives of nine of the commer- 
cial laboratories in seven Western states 
highly approved the new Du Pont plan 
to aid a ‘stockpiling of basic knowledge,” 
by which the Du Pont company will give 
annually $100,000 grants-in-aid to ten 
American universities. 

Each of the universities will receive 
$10,000 for unrestricted use in the 1949- 
50 academic year in the field of funda- 
mental chemical research. 

The universities themselves will select 
the research projects in which the grants 
will be employed, the only stipulation be- 
ing that they be free from any commercial 
implications at the time the work is initi- 
ated. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, President of 
the Du Pont company, is quoted as saying: 
“American universities have to do some 
degree turned to remunerative ap lied re- 
search at the expense of the fundamental 
research which they are so well equipped 
to carry forward.” 

Mr. Greenewalt emphasized that “there 
should be complete freedom in the com- 
munication and publication of the results 
of the research work supported by these 
grants.” 


Union Responsible 
For Steward’s Acts 


A ruling that the union (United Furni- 
ture Workers, Local 57, CIO) must disci- 
pline one of its shop stewards for violating 
the contract between the union and the Fur- 
niture Employers Council of Los Angeles 
by urging a slowdown, has been made by 
the impartial umpire chosen by the two or- 
ganizations. The umpire refused the com- 
pany’s demand that the shop steward be 
discharged, but insisted that the union put 
him on probation. It appeared that the 
company also requested his discharge be- 
cause of continued tardiness, but the um- 
pire found that rules against tardiness had 
been generally ignored because of the len- 
ient policy of the company. 


Market Research 

In response to a current demand from 
businessmen for information useful in set- 
ting up marketing programs, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will issue a 1949 edi- 
tion of ‘Market Research Sources,” last 
published in 1940. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Marketing Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or to the nearest Department field office. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


The Wasatch Front 





Governor Lee Means What He Says; 
Swings Ruthless Axe on Budget 


Executive's attitude influences state's industrial expansion; 


ALT LAKE CITY—Utah is passing 
S through a novel political experience 

which is rapidly assuming the propor- 
tions of an important economic fact. 

Experience is being furnished by a gov- 
ernor who, as a candidate, was against in- 
creased taxes and for a reduction in state 
expenditures and who, as chief executive, 
is still against increased taxes and for spe- 
cific reductions in state expenditures. 

J. Bracken Lee, the governor, is a sort 
of rebel Republican who is only a little 
more responsive to the wishes and advice 
of the leaders in his own party than he is 
to the desires of the opposition party. 

Since taking office last January, he has 
kicked the shins of almost every potent or- 
ganized group in the state. And some of his 
most enthusiastic supporters have now 
reached the confused state of mind wherein 
they don’t know whether to applaud him 
or fly into a rage. 


Cheers and Tears 

He evoked applause while he was talk- 
ing about economy in general terms. But 
many of the applauders didn’t realize at 
the time that he might mean their own 
pet interest. The “bravos” began changing 
to anguished moans when he submitted his 
budget recommendations to the state leg- 


Possible natural gas shortage and electric rate hike predicted. 


islature. But the possibility that he might 
mean what he was saying didn’t sink into 
the public consciousness until he swung his 
item veto axe on the general appropriations 
bill passed by the legislature. Under Utah 
law the chief executive cannot decrease or 
increase an appropriation but he can strike 
out entire items. And when Governor Lee 
finished, he had cut out items approximat- 
ing $4,000,000, or almost eight per cent of 
the total budget. 


No Favorites 

Collectively, the items were close to the 
hearts of agriculture, organized labor, ed- 
ucators, a sizeable collection of civic clubs, 
and miscellaneous special interest groups 
which carry a political stinger. As one Dem- 
ocratic leader expressed it, after using a 
Trumanese prefix, ‘we'll have to concede 
that he isn’t playing any favorites.” 

He appalled and infuriated the potent 
education bloc by wiping out more than 
ten per cent of the University of Utah and 
Utah State Agricultural college appropria- 
tions. He stepped on the corns of labor and 
educators by completely wiping out the 
appropriation for a Salt Lake area voca- 
tional school. He let the farmers know that 
he regarded them as just another part of 
the general public by vetoing a $750,000 
appropriation to a state water and power 


® Many of the above officers and executive committee members of the newly organized Utah chapter, American Society 





board (set up to build small reclamation 
projects) plus several items in the depart- 
mental operating budget. He offended 
members of various sponsoring civic groups 
by knocking out the entire administrative 
appropriation of a crippled children’s hos- 
pital, now under construction by authoriza- 
tion of a previous administration. He wiped 
out an airport construction fund on the 
grounds that funds would not be avail- 
able. He struck a blow at culture and of- 
fended a considerable number of those in 
the upper economic crust by rejecting an 
appropriation for the state symphony or- 
chestra. Earlier he had vetoed a $5,000,000 
building bill (which was contingent upon 
a sales tax surplus) with the comment that 
there wouldn't be any surplus and if there 
were, it should be used to complete state 
buildings already started. 


One Term Only 

The legislators imposed no new taxes, 
and if they had, the governor had made it 
plain beforehand that they would have to 
pass any such bills over his veto to make 
them stick. 

To warnings that he is committing po- 
litical suicide, Mr. Lee retorts that he is 
only planning on one term. 

Among those who like the atmosphere 
being created by the new state administra- 


for Metals, attended the Western Metal Congress and Exposition in Los Angeles, April 11 to 15. Left to right they are: 
John R. Lewis; Robert J. Prout; Don Rosenblatt, vice chairman; A. P. Hoelscher; W. C. Dyer, chairman; Hugh M. Thompson; 


H. Edward Flanders, secretary-treasurer; A. Roy Olpin; Walther Mathesius, and W. H. Mathesius. 
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tion is the Royal Crystal Salt Company, 
whose plant near Saltair recently burned 
down. At the close of the legislative ses- 
sion officials of the company announced 
that a new plant, with a 50 per cent larger 
capacity, would be constructed. 

“Our decision to rebuild,’ said a com- 
pany spokesman, “was influenced greatly 
by the determined stand of Gov. Lee against 
any increased taxation and rejection by the 
legislature of the proposed severance tax. 
.. . Like quite a few other industries, our 
position is such that even a slight increase 
in production costs — through taxes or 
otherwise — would seriously impair our 
ability to continue profitable operations.” 

The new plant will involve an invest- 
ment of about $1,000,000. 


Industrial Expansion 


Some of the other major expansions al- 
ready under way or scheduled for the cur- 
rent year in the area are: 


A $3,500,000 anode plant by the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company to pro- 
duce anode copper bars for the projected 
Kennecott Copper Corporation refinery. 

The $16,000,000 Kennecott refinery, 
which will be spread over a couple of years. 

A $7,000,000 expansion of the Garfield 
Chemical Company's sulphuric acid plant. 

A $300,000 plant by American Gilson- 
ite Company to make gilsonite soluble so 
it can be transported from Bonanza in 
Uintah county to Salt Lake City by pipe- 
line. 

A $325,000 machine shop, templet shop 
and storeroom by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company. 

A $450,000 expansion by the Continen- 
tal Baking Company. 

New service shop and warehouse by 
General Electric Corporation at an esti- 
mated cost of $500,000. 


A new fabricating plant by Western 


Steel Company. 
Natural Gas Crisis 


Both industrial and domestic users of 
natural gas in this area are clamoring for 
protection against a shortage next winter. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company estimates 
that they cannot safely take on any more 
customers unless new wells being drilled 
in the Church Butes, Wyo. field turn out 
to be substantial producers. One of the 
wells is scheduled to be completed in early 


June and the other about the end of the 
year, 


Electric Rate Increase 


Utah Power & Light Company, which 
has been keeping ahead of the area’s power 
demand, has filed a petition with the Utah 
public service commission for permission 
to hike rates by about nine per cent. The 
tate increase is sought on the grounds that 
the company’s return is not high enough 
to attract capital necessary to carry out its 
projected $61,000,000 expansion program 
over the next five years. 
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Intermountain bituminous coal produc- 
tion, unaffected by John L. Lewis’ “me- 
morial’’ walkout, continued at a normal 
rate during March. 


Copper Nears Normal 


With Kennecott Copper Corporation's 
Utah properties again nearing normal op- 
erations nonferrous metal production is 
again close to the high level maintained 
during most of 1948. The Utah copper 
mine, which turns out about one-third of 
the domestic production, was closed for 
three months by strike and resumption of 
work required several weeks because of 
the severe winter. 


RFC Loans in the West 


DECEMBER, 1948 
Borrower 
The Denver Tramway Corportion 
Denver, Colorado 
Vinnell Company, Inc. 
Alhambra, California ............. 
JANUARY, 1949 
Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Company 
Ketchikan, Alaska ................... 
West Coast Terminals, Inc. 
San Francisco, California -. 
Pictsweet Foods, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, Washington... 
FEBRUARY, 1949 
Pacific Paperboard Company 
Longview, Washington ... 
Southern Oregon Plywoods, Inc. 
Grants Pass, Oregon.. 
Siler Mill Company, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington . 


e © 


...@very size, shape or wire, 


4 Write for complete new catalog. 


California Spring 


COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 
1746 SO. LOS ANGELES ST.* LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Richmond 6221 


Amount 
$6,000,000 


650,000 


3,150,000 
600,000 


2,000,000 


770,000 
550,000 


1,140,000 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WESTERNERS AT WORK 





Arizona 5 
Harvard H. Hill named branch manager for 
Gough Industries, Inc., Phoenix. 


California 


T. H. Wallace, Western Gulf Oil Co., ap- 
pointed assistant to E. P. Huggins, vice presi- 
dent and manager of production. Lot Bowen 
becomes director of employee and public rela- 
tions. 


John R. Alison, recently resigned as assistant 
secretary of commerce for aeronautics, elected 
president and a director of Transit Van Corp., 
Redwood City. 


Carl L. Titus, formerly with Armour Re- 
search Foundation in Chicago, named assistant 
director in charge of institute development and 
service at Stanford Research Institute. 


Russell W. Mumford becomes vice president 


in charge of technical operations for American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. 


Verne A. Bellman namedevice president in 
charge of marketing for General Petroleum 
Corp., effective July 1. He succeeds John C. 
Sample, who returns to Standard Vacuum Oil 
Co. in New York. 


J. V. Powell appointed general manager, de- 
velopment, a new position to cover activities 
in product development, technical service, mar- 
ket research, and engineering. 


D. S. Neuhart assumes post of general sup- 
ertintendent of motive power and machinery 
for Union Pacific Railroad. A. R. Snyder made 
assistant general superintendent of that depart- 
ment. William H. McCune, general freight 
agent at Los Angeles, retires after 45 years with 
the company. E. C. Rasmussen, chief clerk in 
the freight trafic department at Omaha, will 
succeed McCune. 


G. H. Crawford 
elected president and 
general manager of the 
Valley Motor Lines, 
Inc., and Valley Express 
Co., Fresno, filling a va- 
cancy caused by the 
death of Harold Frash- 
er. Crawford is a board 
member of Truck Own- 
ers Asso. of California, 
and on the organiza- 
tion's executive commit- 
tee. 


Les Horton is field representative for Noble 
Co.’s (Oakland) new industrial engineering 
department, which was set up for designing and 
supervising the erection of industrial installa- 
tion. 


William K. Terkildsen appointed branch 
manager of the Newman evaporated milk plant 
at the Golden State Co., Ltd. 


R. H. Shainwald, executive vice president of 
Paraffine Companies, retires from active service 
on his 55th birthday, but continues to serve on 


the board. 
R. O. Thompson joins Pacific Olive Co. as 


a partner. He was formerly with the Goble 
Disc Works, Fowler, California. 
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Frank Maytham promoted from chief drafts- 
man in San Francisco office of Link Belt Co. 
to chief engineer. Leslie J. Carson, chief en- 
gineer for Pacific Division, transferred to Link 
Belt’s Caldwell plant in Chicago as chief en- 
gineer. 


Recent additions to the staff of Western Con- 
struction News and Western Industry, published 
by King Publications, San Francisco, include: 
Arnold Kruckman, with offices in Washington, 
D. C., who rejoins the firm to cover national 
developments of interest to the West. Arthur 
J. Urbain, news editor for Western Construc- 
tion News, to report on construction equipment 
and personal ties in the field. His headquarters 
are in San Francisco. J. E. Badgley, who rejoins 
Western Industry as news editor and will head- 
quarter in Los Angeles. Both Badgley and Ur- 
bain will travel the entire West. Earl F. Hub- 
bard, formerly of Seattle, is now circulation 
manager for both publications. 


John B. Pegram ap- 
pointed assistant sales 
manager for McCulloch 
Motors Corp., Los An- 
geles manufacturers of 
power chain saws. Pe- 
gram comes to McCul- 
loch from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he had 
been sales engineer for 
Thompson Products Co. 


James A. Elliot named paint sales supervisor 
for the Paratfine Co-npanies southern district. 
He will direct sales service operations for all 
Pabco paint dealers in southern California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, and Colorado. 


Harry Brix becomes credit manager of Cutter 
Laboratories, replacing Robert J. Elliott, who 
retired April first. 


Matson Navigation Company’s E. J. Brad- 
ley, freight traffic manager, George Hansen, pas- 
senger traffic manager, and A. B. Tichenor, in- 
dustrial relations director, were y upped to 
position of vice president. The cOmpany also 
replaced five directors in a series of major moves 
which indicate a shift in company policy. 


R. E. James appointed manager of Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. appliance sales for seven 
Western states. 


W. A. Constans, formerly sales manager for 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, becomes general sales manager for 
Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at the company’s new plant at Anderson, Cali- 
fornia. The firm has transferred general sales 
offices from Kansas City to Anderson. 


M. A. Nugent appointed superintendent of 
safety in six states for Southern Pacific, pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent of the Los 
Angeles division. Headquarters will be in San 
Francisco. . 


Alwin F. Franz named executive vice-presi- 
dent of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp; Jay J. 
Martin, vice-president in charge of operations; 
and John S. Hawley, assistant to the executive 
vice-president. 


R. C. Sebold becomes engineering director for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 












Henry W. Grady appointed secretary of Mar. 
chant Calculating Machine Company. He is in 
charge of the firm's advertising. 


John A. Stein named freight traffic manager 
for Pope & Talbot Lines—a spot he has been 
holding temporarily. George H. Bushnell be. 
comes Southern California manager; Clifford L. 
Buell appointed assistant freight manager; and 
J. F. Dunne becomes general freight agent. 


John W. Welty, Solar Aircraft Co.'s plant 
metallurgist, becomes Chief metallurgist for the 
firm; John V. Long promoted from research 
physicist to Director of research. 


Louis B. Lundborg, former general man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, and now vice-president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, elected director and vice-chairman of the 
Stanford Research Institute Board. 


Walter Kassebohm leaves general manager- 
ship of Moore Machinery Co., San Francisco, to 
become general manager Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co., Emeryville. Fred Kruse, Moore 
sales manager, becomes district manager and 
and also retains sales duties. 


Henry L. Jones elected president of General 
Paint Corp., succeeding S. C. Rasmussen, re- 
signed. Jones has been serving as vice presi- 
dent in charge of Spokane division. 


American President Lines shift the following 
personnel: E. D. Flaherty named vice president 
in charge of APL operations; John Kilpatrick 
resigned; J. A. Tognetti becomes acting secre- 
tary in addition to his present position as as- 
sistant treasurer and comptroller; L. V. Foye 
named assistant secretary in addition to being 
chief accountant; T. W. Bradley assumes sup- 
ervision of shoreside personnel matters and gen- 
eral service functions, with title of General Office 
manager. 


Alfred I. Stuart ap- 
pointed head of Meth- 
ods Engineering depart- 
ment of Hyster com- 
pany, manufacturers of 
industrial trucks and 
tractor equipment. Stu- 
art will assume full 
charge of methods en- 
gineering for Hyster's 
three plants in Portland, 
Oregon, Danville and 
Peoria, Ill. 


Walter Gilpin, field superintendent for Gold- 
en State Co., Ltd.’s San Francisco Bay area, 
named field supervisor for entire Northern Cali- 
fornia division. P. C. Zinsli, manager of the 
firm's Sacramento branch, appointed manager of 
newly established Sacramento district, including 
Sacramento, Yuba City, and Tahoe City. A. R. 
McCaskill, branch manager of the companys 
market milk plant in Fresno, appointed district 
manager of the San Joaquin Valley for the mat- 
ket milk and ice cream operation, in addition 
to his present duties. His new assignment will 
cover operations in Merced, Fresno, Tular, and 
Bakersfield. 


Victor B. Peterson named sales manager for 
Sun Garden Packing Co., San Jose; former sales 
manager William L. Battaglia upped to general 
manager. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Worldwide 
Petroleum 
Activity 


ITALY 


An important discovery has been rumored 
in the Po Valley of oil-poor Italy, whose eight 
small fields have yielded only about 4,000,000 
barrels since 1847. Italian government officials 
are reported ready to remove present legal re- 
strictions against foreign capital. 


PERSIA 


Another major exploration project is projected 
under a concession secured by Pacific Western 
Oil Corporation in part of a 200-square-mile 
neutral zone on the Persian Gulf. 


CANADA 


A new multi-million-dollar refinery at Mon- 
treal will more than double the prewar capacity 
if Shell Oil of Canada. 


ARIZONA 


In Arizona, several wildcat wells now drilling 
offer hope that that State may have its first 
important producer. Not to be caught off-guard, 
the Arizona Senate has introduced a new bill 
to regulate oil production and conservation. 


UTAH 


Utah has embarked on its largest oil explora- 
uon program in its brief history as an oil state, 
with active leasing and wildcatting under way in 
nearly every county. 


TEXAS 


The Texas-California natural gas pipeline 
will have its capacity nearly doubled by $95,- 
000,000 worth of new line and equipment to be 
laid during the next two years. 


CALIFORNIA 


Despite the steel shortage, Sunray Oil Corp- 
oration has expanded its drilling operations 
throughout the war by salvaging pipe from 
abandoned wells. Last year the company har- 
vested 191,000 feet of casing from plugged and 
abandoned wells. 


NEW JET FUEL 
ANNOUNCED 


The Air Force has announced a new fuel for 
jet aircraft that is more economical than the 
kerosene formerly used. Basically it is a gaso- 
line-type fuel with octane rating of 50 to 65. 
It permits a slightly better altitude flying, easier 
starting, and more can be produced from a given 
quantity of crude. 


SYNTHETIC OIL 
PLANTS 


Undersecretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man urges immediate construction of commer- 
cial-size synthetic petroleum plants, arguing that 
U. S. oil and gas resources are being used more 
heavily every year. Within the next 10 years, 
he says, our total energy needs will be 50% 
greater. In the past two years, a 20% growth in 
our domestic demand for petroleum was accom- 
panied by an output of only 16.3%. A syn- 
thetic oil industry is needed to keep the in- 
dustrial machine at capacity in case of war, 
he said. 


New Process For 
Oil Separation 

Hypersorption, a new process perinitting 
removal of hydrogen, ethylene, propane 
and other gases cheaply from raw petrol- 
eum was reported on by Clyde Berg, sup- 
ervisor of process development for Union 
Oil Company, at the recent chemical con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

In this process, the gases are separated 
by their adhesion to a solid activated char- 
coal, which is a special grade of charcoal 
processed so that it has many tiny micro- 
scopic holes, like a sponge. The heavier 
components of pihenih gas are soaked up 
by this material to a much greater extent 
than the lighter components. 

Several commercial —— plants 
are now in operation and others are under 
construction. The hypersorption unit is a 
tall round column with a cooler at the top 
and a steam section at the bottom. In be- 
tween, the activated carbon, which is gran- 
ulated, separates the gases into parts and 
then passes down into the steaming section 
for removal of the gases clinging to it. 


Frozen Liquid Assets 

Last year California oil companies put 
into storage tanks some 16 million barrels 
of heavy oil. This represents a sizable por- 
tion of their last year’s profits, which is 
now tied up until the oil is sold. No im- 
mediate market is seen. 


Cranes-Hoists-Monorails 


NO JOB TOO BIG OR TOO SMALL 


If your current or future plans call for Material 
Handling Equipment, 


stand ready to fill your needs immediately. 


INDUSTRIAL’S versatile 
engineering experience and expanded facilities 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CORP., Lt. 


826 SANTA FE - 


MUtual 4297 - 


LOS ANGELES 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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(Continued from Page 92) 


F. H. Jones appointed Kaiser Co.’s general 
credit manager in charge of all credit policies 
and functions for Kaiser Steel. Headquarters in 


Oakland. 


Harry J. Dean becomes manager of General 
Paint Co.'s central division with headquarters 
in San Francisco. Dean succeeds R. D. Sullivan, 
retiring vice president. 


A. W. Simpson, III, elected president and 
treasurer of Western Die Casting Co., Emery- 
ville. F. K. Hartenstein becomes vice president 


and secretary. 


H. H. Pierson appointed district manager for 
Coastwise Line, in Los Angeles-Long Beach area. 
E. A. Gardner, formerly at Long Beach, as- 
signed to Alaska, replacing D. J. Seid, who re- 


turns to San Francisco office. 


Edward M. Paraum named forest engineer 
for Masonite Corp., at the firm's hardboard plant 


now under construction at Ukiah. 


George L. Parkhurst, president of Oronite 
Chemical Co., elected vice president of Standard 


Oil of California. 


For handling efficiency and economy 
recommend R-W_ Power Conveyors 


Efficient, economical handling and movement of 
materials means lower production costs. Today, in 
all kinds of plants, Richards-Wilcox Conveying 
Equipment is solving this handling problem to per- 
fection. The extreme flexibility of R-W ZIG-ZAG 
Conveyors makes them readily adaptable to the 
most complex plant layout. 


1880 + Over 69 Years + 1949 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. o 


~ a 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





Branch Offices 


909 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21 * 343 Rialto Bldg., 
94 


H. R. Herner, mill superintendent of Coro- 
nado Copper and Zinc Co. at Ingot, Calif., has 
charge of the new plant. Jack Widauf is mine 


superintendent, and Bruce Stoddard is min- 
ing engineer. 


William H. Brandes, with California Ink 
Company since 1907 and named manager south- 
ern California last year, now vice president in 
charge of southern California sales and manu- 
facturing. 


Colorado 


Leslie A. Leuzinger named petroleum engi- 
neer for the Union Pacific Railroad Company’s 
oil development division, in Rangely Field, Colo- 
rado, with headquarters at the Texas Company’s 
camp. Basil V. Savoy is now at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, as junior petroleum engineer. 


Idaho 


Ernest Hansen has become sales manager of 
the Simplot Fertilizer Company, succeeding C. 
L. Nicklas, who resigned to join the sales force 
of Bemis Bag Co. 












Engineered for 
Simplicity and Economy 


@ Horizontal and vertical wheel units alter- 
nate in o continvous chain troveling through 


special steel tubing. 

© Complete flexibility for installation in any 
plont. Easily installed, easily changed to 
conform to plant alterations. 

@ SAFE—cll moving parts fully enclosed. 
® Low first costs. Low power factor. 

© Load capacity: Single suspension 65 Ibs. 
per foot—double suspension 125 Ibs. per 
foot. 

@ Standard horizontal or vertical curves— 
two-foot radius. (Stock lood pendants in- 
cluding automatic turning units ovoilable.) 


————— - - a D 





San Francisco * 6903 57th N. E., Seattle 5 


Arthur McIlveen becomes district manager of 
the Idaho Power Co.’s operations in the Amer. 
ican Falls-Rockland area in the eastern section 
of the state. 


Montana 


M. E. Buck, vice president and general man- 
ager of Montana Power Co., retires as of May 
1 after 50 years of service with the company, 
G. H. Cochrane, chief engineer, and A. C, 
Pratt, assistant chief engineer, retired recently, 
but both have become consulting engineers for 
the firm. Carl Jordan moves up to Buck's posi- 
tion, and A. B. Martin replaces Cochrane. L, §. 
Stadler upped to Martin's post. 


Nevada 


John Russell, formerly with Combined Metals 
Reduction Co., of Pioche, joins the engineering 
staff of Consolidated Coppermines Corp. at 
Kimberly. 

Charles L. Hazen, mill superintendent for 
Standard Cyaniding Co. at Rye Patch, becomes 
superintendent for Central Comstock Mining 
Co., Virginia City. 


New Mexico 


H. L. Price, master mechanic for Santa Fe 
R. R., transferred to Albuquerque as superintend- 
ent of shops, replacing G. R. Miller, retired. 
Harold F. Mackey, supervisor of diesel en- 
gines in Chicago, transferred to Clovis as 
master mechanic succeeding G. C. Kistner. 


Oregon 


N. W. Merrill, formerly of Foster & Wood, 
at Lodi, Calif., named sales manager for Blue 
Lake Packers, Inc, Salem. 


M. C. Curtis named district sales manager for 
for Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., in their 
newly-opened Portland office. 


Portland plant of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Co.’s new operational staff include: Philip F. 
Thayer, general manager; Donald J. Kooker, 
assistant manager; Dwight Richards, chief en- 
gineer; Robert R. Schulz, sales manager; Mar- 
tin Kullowatz, general superintendent of plant 
operations ; D. L. Glenn, general personnel man- 
ager. G. W. Wintz, former plant manager, has 
been assigned to an executive post with Guy F. 
Atkinson Company at San Francisco. 


Gordon Schafer named manager of Gold Seal 
Co.'s Portland district. 


Yale E. Werner, aircraft overhaul executive 
for Matson Navigation Co., changes to Aviation 
Maintenance Corp., to become manager of pro- 
duction department. 


William Kilkenny becomes new district man- 
ager of industrial truck sales in Hyster Com- 
pany’s Western division. His territory includes 
the Western states, four western provinces of 
Canada, all of Alaska and Hawaii. Jack A. 
Cairns, formerly assistant to the Western di- 
vision sales manager for Hyster, transferred to 
a sales engineering position in the Los Angeles 
area. 


Utah 


Nelson C. Hazeltine named director of in- 
formation for Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, succeeding Bill Seats, who was transferred 
to head press relations section. 


W. Foster Craig, special representative of the 
manufacturing and repair department at West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.'s Salt Lake City plant, 
retires after 40 years service with the company. 


Walter C. Page, formerly assistant to the 
vice president and general manager of western 
operations for United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Co., appointed assistant general 
manager for the firm. He will continue to supet- 
vise smelting and refining at the company's Mid- 
vale plant, in addition to his new duties. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 


Utah Copper Division, Kenecott Copper 
Corp., makes following promotions: Roy Hatch, 
from labor relations director to assistant to gen- 
eral manager with jurisdiction over all employee 
and public relations; L. F. Pett, assistant mine 
superintendent, to mine superintendent; J. C. 
Landenberger, Jr., from general mill foreman 
to replace Hatch as director of labor relations. 


B. E. Grant, general superintendent of U. S. 
and Lark mine of U. S. Smelting and Refining 
Co., upped to assistant to the manager of West- 
ern mines, succeeding A. G. Kirkland, who is 
promoted to assistant manager of Western mines. 
Max M. Dubois named general superintendent 
of U. S. Lark mine; Bennett Boyd succeeds 
Dubois as superintendent of Lark section; Har- 
old H. Wells, formerly assistant general mine 
foreman of the U. S. section, replaces Boyd as 
assistant superintendent of Lark section. 


John L. Bauer, application engineer in Gen- 
eral Electric’s Denver office, appointed engineer 
of the firm's Salt Lake City office. 


Edward H, Snyder elected president of the 
American Zinc Institute. He is president of 
Combined Metals Reduction Co., Salt Lake City, 
succeeding Howard I. Young, previous AZI 
president since 1935. 


John G. Watson appointed manager of the 
Salt Lake City branch office of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corp., with headquarters in the Con- 
tinental Bank Building. 


United States Smelting and Refining Co. 
makes the following personnel changes: Robert 
Wallace retires, after 33 years of company serv- 
ice; Hugo L. Johnson, assistant to the manager 
of the Midvale plant, promoted to general sup- 
erintendent at Midvale; Archie A. Nelson ap- 
pointed assistant smelter superintendent at Mid- 
vale in addition to his duties as research en- 
gineer, succeeding W. M. Whitecotton who 
meets relief of responsibility because of 
ill health. 


Washington 


John Reine, Tacoma, becomes manager of 
Graybar Electric Co.’s Portland branch, succeed- 
ing R. D. Heyman, named lamp sales manager 
for Northwestern district in Seattle. 


William J. Angus, purchasing agent for Pa- 
cific Marine Supply Co., promoted to assistant 
to Edward Cunningham, president and general 
manager of the firm in Seattle. John I. MacNi- 
chol named manager of engine division; Al- 
len E. Ingraham assumes charge of steamship 
supply department, replacing George Hall, re- 
tired. 

David S. Weddell appointed director of de- 
velopment for Monsanto Chemical Co.’s West- 
ern division. 

Irving C. Smith, assistant general manager of 
Monsanto Chemical Western division, Seattle, 
becomes general manager of the division, re- 
placing Harry P. Banks, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, reti 
_ Philip F. Spaulding named planning super- 
intendent for Todd Shipyards Corp.’s San Fran- 
cisco division, moving from position where he 
had charge of planning and engineering at the 
Seattle plant. 

William B. Johnson joins the sales staff of 
Wheeler-Os Co., Tacoma door and ply- 
wood manufacturer. 


J. Coleman Jones named assistant general 
superintendent for Pacific Power & Light Co. 

R. E. Reed, Davenport, joins the Central Ma- 
chinery Co. as assistant manager. 


Wyoming 


John B. McElheny named sales engineer 
Operating out of the Casper branch of McCol- 
lough Tool Co. 
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Pictured: two of four gas-fired, tunnel-type kilns 
that operate continuously at the new American- 
Standard plant, Torrance, Calif. Gas heat contrib- 
utes to uniform finish and lustre of vitreous china. 





Day after day—around the clock—exact heat control is 
essential to the firing of vitreous china. Quality depends on 
it. Profit depends on it. 

That is why gas fuel is the industry’s first choice. Gas is 
controllable. Gas is dependable. And it reduces operating 
costs. ; 

If your heat requirements, too, call for exact temperatures 
— automatically and economically maintained — consult 


your gas company’s industrial engineers. No charge for this 


ote 


| PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


service. 


Modern industry 
prefers the modern fuel... 
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Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 
sell industrial equipment and materials 





Industrial Sewing Machine Sales Co., 70 
Dorman Ave., San Francisco, named local terri- 
tory representatives for ““Trim-Master,” by Gins- 
berg Machine Co., Inc., national distributors. 


Kaj Schonemann named Seattle sales repre- 
sentative for Pan American World Airways. 


John E. Emmart, sales promotion manager 
for Roma Wine Co., named merchandising man- 
ager for Buchanan & Company. Erwin Klaus, 
formerly with Dana Jones Co., Los Angeles, 
joins the organization as San Francisco market- 
ing director. 


G. C. Hallawell appointed domestic sales 
manager of dry milk division for Golden State 
Company, Ltd. 


Clifford W. Macfarlane appointed Pacific 
division merchandising manager for Hudson 
Sales Corp. 


Chester W. Dennis, of Tycer, Nealy & Den- 
nis, Inc., lumber products, has disposed of his 
interest in the firm. 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Ducommun Metals and Supply Company will 
be celebrated on May 7, commemorating the day 
when Charles Louis Ducommun, a Swiss watch- 
maker with only eight years residence in this 
country, opened a small store in Los Angeles, 
with his watchmaker’s tools and supplies as his 
stock in trade. On that day in 1849, Los An- 
geles’ total population was hardly 1,600, and 
its buildings were all adobe huts. 


Today the organization which he founded is 
an industrial supply firm with operations 
throughout the West, having branch sales of- 
fices in San Francisco, San Diego and Phoenix in 
addition to a plant at 49th and Alameda in Los 
Angeles that covers nearly 15 acres. Charles 
Louis Ducommun’s four sons carried on the busi- 
ness after his time, and four of the grandsons, 
Edmond, Charles, Alan and Edmond G., are 
active in the business. 

At the turn of the century, Ducommun ad- 
vertised such items as “honey knives, spectacles, 
orange clippers, sheep shears and assayers’ out- 
fits.”” Today the big volume is in steel, brass, cop- 
per, aluminum, abrasives, tools and industrial 
supplies. 

Facilities for handling, shipping, cutting and 
rough shaping the metal stocks include five 
overhead traveling cranes with capacities from 
5 to 71, tons each, plate shears which can han- 


sales building, Los Angeles, 
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© Ducommun Metals and Supply Company 
California. 


dle a 120-inch plate, two sheet shears, a friction 
saw, two abrasive saws, an eight-torch and four- 
torch oxygraph. 


William G. Wade, Boise, Idaho, appointed 
manufacturer's representative for McKee Glass 
Co., with Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, as his 
territory. Paul H. Rice Co., San Francisco, ap- 
pointed to handle the line in northern California. 


Robert E. Daly has 
been appointed North- 
western district sales 
representative for Na- 
tional Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Penna. Daly 
will operate from dis- 
trict offices at 3355 E. 
182nd St., Seattle, 55. 
His former trade as- 
sociations were with 
American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Blake, Moffit & Towne recently announced 
the opening of a new and modern paper distri- 
buting plant at Oakland, with more than 100,- 
000 square feet of warehouse space. Eight de- 
livery trucks can be accommodated at the load- 
ing docks simultaneously, and three railroad 
cars can be spotted on the firm's siding while two 
van freighters may be loaded or unloaded within 
the building. 


Whiting corp., manufacturers of Trambeam 
Overhead Crane and Monorail Systems, appoint 


~<a 


® View inside Ducommun storage building, showing large stock of strip steel and bars 
ready for immediate delivery. Mechanized equipment facilitates handling and storage. 


the following distributors: Western Machinery 
Corp., 1035 Southeast 9th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
gon, for the Portland territory; Metal Laundry, 
Inc., 1005 East Union St., Seattle 22, Washing. 
ton for the Seattle territory. West Coast Foundry 
Equipment Co., as previously announced, have 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco territories. 


Western Chemicals, Inc., and Mount Chem- 
ical Co., have combined and will henceforth op. 
erate as Western Chemicals, Inc., with head- 
quarters at the Western warehouse, foot of S. W. 
Gibbs St., Portland 1, Oregon. Under combined 
operations, Western becomes Northwest agents 
for such national concerns as General Mills, 
Inc.; Velsicol Corp.; Blue Star Mines, Ltd.; 
Moore & Munger; Alsop Engineering Corp.; 
Ansul Chemical Co., and many others. Mrs. Dor- 
othy B. Smith becomes Washington manager for 
the merged firm, with offices at 1016 First Ave. 
South, Seattle 4. 


Ceco Steel Products Corp., national manufac- 
turers of metal building products, make the fol- 
lowing announcements: H. G. Haake, vice presi- 
dent and district manager, appointed manager 
in general charge of Ceco operations in all Pa- 
cific coast states, with headquarters at 1450 
Mirasol St., Los Angeles. W. F. Norton ap- 
pointed assistant L. A. district manager, with 
the same address. F. E. Jennings, district man- 
ager, and P. E. Johnson, assistant district man- 
ager, continue in charge of the San Francisco 
office, which has been moved to the new plant 
building at 401 Tunnel Avenue, San Francisco. 


Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. of California, 
newly organized, is located at 444 Brannan St., 
San Francisco, with C. Plin Mears as general 
manager. Complete line of ‘“Rapistan’’ material 
flow equipment will be warehoused there. 


A. Milne & Co., New York, open a sales 
office and warehouse at 1245 22nd So., San 
Francisco, with R. D. Cortelyou as Pacific Coast 
manager. 


Ziegler Steel Service Co. make following ap- 
pointments: William Smiley, former sales man- 
ager for Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., sales 
representative in San Diego county; Robert C. 
Brinkley, Steel-Service & Supply Co., sales in 
state of Washington; James E. Callahan covers 
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eastern California, western Arizona, and south- 
erm Nevada. 


Janette Manufacturing Co., Chicago, appoints 
George E. Zweifel & Co. representative for 
Washington and Idaho. 


John A. Salzman, formerly Salt Lake City 
area field engineer for Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., now represents E. F. Houghton & Co. in 
Portland, Oregon, with offices at 203 W. Stark 
St. Edward S. Hudson, formerly with Western 
Forge & Tool Co., Oakland, Calif., appointed 
to E. F. Houghton staff also. D. W. Deniston 
transferred from Seattle office to Divisional 
headquarters in San Francisco. E. F. Houghton & 
Co. change Seattle address from 1550 Ist Ave. 
South to the White Henty Stuart Bldg. 


H. J. Fink appointed to direct sales and serv- 
ice for Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, and 
New Mexico. Headquarters for his operations 
are at 346 Grant St., Longmont, Colo., a Denver 


suburb. 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wausau, 
Wiconsin, appoints Lefler Wymont Supply Co., 
Casper, Wyoming, distributor of GRID unit 
heaters and allied products in the Wyoming ter- 
ritory. 

K. F. Fitzpatrick and H. E. Yarpe become 
sales representatives for Signode Steel Strapping 
Co. Fitzpatrick will work in the Los Angeles 
territory, while Yarpe has Kern, San Bernardino, 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura coun- 
ties, and part of Los Angeles county. 


John A. Beynon named president of Brown- 
Bevis Equipment Co., manufacturers’ represent- 
atives for construction, industrial, and mining 
machinery. William H. Schutte becomes vice 
president, and Milton E. Schwartz, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Crosley Distributing Corp., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Avco Manufacturing Corp., has 
been appointed distributor in Portland, Oregon. 
The Fields Sales Co., former Portland distribut- 
ors, have retired from the appliance business. 


Western Asbestos Supply Co., San Francisco, 
becomes a distributor for Johns-Manville build- 
ing materials. 


W. J. Osborn has been appointed district 
manager at San Francisco for Hagan Corp., 
Pittsburg, Penna. Alfred Pittman becomes ma- 
rine manager at San Francisco. 





Atomic Energy 
Testing Station 


HE NEW atomic energy project for 
Idaho will be a nuclear reactor test- 
ing station, it is announced by Dr. 

Lawrence R. Hafstad, director of the Re- 
actor Development Division. Leonard E. 
Johnston, now manager of the AEC Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory at Schenectady, 
will be manager. 

No construction will begin at the Arco 
Idaho, site before next year, when prob- 
ably 2,000 men will be employed, the pro- 
gram stepping up to about 6,000 men in 
1954. The Commission staff is now nego- 
tating with the Navy for the 173,000- 
acre Arco Proving Grounds as part of the 
approximately 400,000 acres required for 
the station site. 

The rate of construction and employ- 
ment there, according to Dr. Hafstad, will 
depend upon the progress made in scien- 
tific and technical research and develop- 
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ment now under way or yet to be initiated 
in the nuclear reactor field. 

Reactor problems the Commission is at- 
tempting to solve include the development 
of special structural materials and operat- 
ing components capable of withstanding 
extremely high temperatures and radiation, 
development and refinement of engineer- 
ing techniques utilizing these materials and 
development of new chemical separation 
processes. It will be necessary to resolve 
these and other problems before construc- 
tion of some contemplated reactors can be 
undertaken. 

As a result of the dependence on the re- 
search and development program, it is dif- 
ficult at this time to project except in gen- 
eral terms the labor requirements for the 
new station, Dr. Hafstad said. In any event 
the need for workmen during 1949 will be 
small. Early development at the Idaho site, 
if it is obtained, will be directed chiefly to- 
ward starting work on a water supply sys- 
tem and installation of some utilities. 

Although the total area of the test sta- 
tion will compare in acreage with Han- 
ford’s 400,000 acres, each test station re- 
actor unit will be only a small fraction of 
the size of individual units at Hanford. 

No research and development work is 
contemplated at the testing station. Centers 
for this phase of the reactor program al- 
ready exist at Argonne and Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratories and at other AEC in- 
stallations. 

No housing facilities will be set up, as 
the AEC expects the operating personnel 
to reside in nearby communities. 













GET 5 GRAND IRON 
MEN ON THE JOB 
TO LIFT YOUR 
HEAVY LOADS 


Complete Lifting Unit— 
One Person Lifts 600 
Lbs. without Effort 
OTHER SIZES AND STYLES 


FROM 600 TO 5000 LB. 
CAPACITY 


ZA Write us about 
all your Lifting 
Problems 


HOBART BROS. 


150 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2-3258 








CCM Olu Challe 


efficient organization 


of competent people, 


always ready and able 


to serve you well. 
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Wood-Pulp Packaging 
Prevents Shipping Damage 


Wood - pulp, molded to fit around 
shipped materials, protects delicate or 
breakable parts from in-transit damage due 
to rough handling. Standard corner pieces 
are available for square and rectangular 
items, or the wood-pulp can be especially 
molded to fit around round, oval or other 
shapes. Pulp Reproduction Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
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Pallet Box 
For Lift Trucks 


The Palletainer, a steel-mesh box on a 
pallet base, loads on fork or hand lift 
trucks and can be stacked high safely be 
cause the boxes interlock in tiers. Con- 
structed for transporting or storing loose 
production materials, the Palletainer base 
measures 40” x 48” x 47%". Sides are 
24” high. Units come in standard finish of 
hot galvanizing or aluminum paint. Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. 
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New Extension Hand Light 
Safe Even Under Water 


A new type of extension hand light, 
called the Neogard, has so many unusual 
safety features that it can be used without 
fear in high voltage work or submerged in 
salt water, according to manufacturer, Ne- 
oline, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. All surface 
areas of the light are of non-metallic ma- 
terials and it is spark-proof, eliminating 
need for a ground. Lamp guard, when 
lighted, throws off a red glow as a safety 
signal, and a special triple seal assures its 
being completely waterproof. The Neo- 
gard is only 13%, in. in diameter and 121/, 
in. long, and will fit into any 2 in. opening. 


930-M 





Clutch Eliminated by 
Dynatork Drive 


The new “Dynatork Drive,” just made 
available on Clark fork trucks, is designed 
to insure a high degree of smoothness of 
operation, both forward and in reverse. 
Through use of the new drive, power from 
the truck’s engine is transmitted by means 
of magnetic induction, and thus eliminates 
need for a clutch. Manufacturers, Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
say that one of the benefits from the new 
drive is increased amount of work the fork 
truck can perform, by elimination of many 
motions heretofore necessary. 


931-M 
Cellulose Tape 
In New Dispenser 


Using a new idea in the dispensing of 
cellulose tape, the Dage dispenser is held 
in the hand and pressed down and then run 
along the object to be taped. To cut off the 
tape, the dispenser is tipped backward and 
a cutting edge on the dispenser severs the 
tape. It is put out by Dage, Incorporated, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 









For Your Convenience., 


Use this postage~paid card to ob 
further information on products mentioneg 
on these two pages and on literature listed } 
on the following page... 








932-M - 
“Waste-Basket" Truck 


A 3-ton “waste-basket’’ truck, which 
rolls on a spring-mounted chassis and is 
hinged at the bottom to permit lowering of 
the side for dumping, is bemg put out by 
Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, 
Mich. The truck, primarily designed to aid 
in scrap disposal in a major automobile 
plant, is suitable for a wide variety of uses 
in industry. The truck measures 10 feet by 
4 feet by 42 inches in depth, and comes 
equipped with rubber tired wheels. 


933-M 


Decal For Use 
On Plastics 


Ordinary decals have usually been un- 
satisfactory in adhering to plastic or baked 
enamel surfaces, but a new one is out now 
which can be used on plastic surfaces, 
sheetings, baked synthetic enamels, wrinkle 
finishes, leatherette, leather and synthetic 
fabrics. It has the unusual property of ar 
mulative adhesion, setting up an ample 
bond within a few hours after application, 
which improves from week to week until 
finally it is welded to the surface. It is 
made by Christman Engraving Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


































934-M 






b a te oe EE ee 
New Handling Device 
For Canneries 


The “Load Hopper,” made of heavy 
steel on wide steel channels, with square 
funnel shaped hopper, is mounted on fout 
wheels, two of which are swivel type: 
Fresh vegetables can be loaded into it im 
the fields, it can then be quickly trucked to 
the cannery, and unloaded directly on to 
conveyor belts. It is also gradually being 
used in industries handling other materials 
besides food. West Bend Equipment Cor- 
poration, West Bend, Wisconsin. 
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Tank Mounted 
Load Carrier 

Market Forge Company, Everett, Mass., 
have brought out a new piece of equipment 
consisting of their standard load carrier 
truck with a 275-gallon aluminum tank 
mounted on it, for use in transporting 
chemicals and other liquids around a plant. 
A steel tank can be substituted for the alu- 
minum one. The truck is 30” wide by 
6354” long, and is equipped with two 12 x 
2Y," wheels and two 6 x 2 swivel casters 
cushioned in rubber. 


936-M 


Table Tilts 
Two Ways 

A versatile tilting table, which comes 
with a tubular steel base and a square wal- 
nut top, tilts to any angle up to 60 degrees 
and is kept in position by a locking device; 
by releasing a catch, table can be tilted in 
the opposite direction. Especially useful as 
a drafting table, it calls to mind any num- 
ber of other possible uses in plant, office, 
or factory. Interstate Sales Co., New York. 


937-M 
Paper Rolls Handled 
By Power Truck 
Manufacturers and handlers of paper 
tolls will be interested in the new Lewis- 
Shepard roll handling power truck which 
picks up, moves, and deposits the rolls in 
avertical position. The truck’s rubber grip 
lined clamps are operated hydraulicaly but 
with a safety device by which loss of hy- 
draulic pressure cannot drop the load. The 
truck has a capacity of 2,000 lbs. Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


938-M 

Chain Hoists Are 
Heavy Duty Type 

A new type of heavy duty hoists being 
made by David Round & Son, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have as their outstanding feature a 
simplified hoisting mechanism which em- 
ploys only two gears and makes possible 
substantial weight savings over standard 
designs. Although the hoists are strongly 
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constructed for heavy-duty work, manufac- 
turers say they weigh 20 per cent to 35 per 
cent less than ordinary heavy-duty hoists, 
and are compact and easily installed. 


939-M 

Lubricant Withstands 
Extreme Pressure 

Molykote, a new-type dry lubricant, con- 
sists essentially of molybdenum disulfide 
powder, and has the appearance of graph- 
ite, though it contains none; with light 
rubbing it adheres tenaciously to even the 
smoothest surface. Because of its extremely 
low friction coefficient and its capacity to 
prevent metal-to-metal contact at bearing 
pressures well over 100,000 psi, the manu- 
facturers suggest its use in the factory as 
a lifetime lubricant for mechanical articles. 
It is available in 10-0z. shaker-type cans, 
ind is made by The Alpha Corporation, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Pallet Rack Adjusts 
To Any Height 

A new type of pallet rack introduced by 
Rack Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., is designed for storage of loaded 
pallets, the shelves being adjustable for 
any height load without the use of bolts 
or wrenches. Base rack can be expanded in 
either direction through use of additional 
units consisting of one upright section and 
necessary cross braces bolted into place. 


941-M 

Batching Equipment 
Noble Co., Oakland, California, now 
engineers and builds weigh metering and 
batching equipment especially suited to 
handling dry bulk materials where the 
batches run 50 pounds and more. This 
equipment is adaptable to batching into 
sacks, barrels, or other containers; or to 
blending operations in production setups. 


Each installation is engineered to fit the 
user’s exact needs. 


Welding Kit 

A handy compact welding kit now avail- 
able from All-State Welding Alloys Com- 
pany, Inc., White Plains, N.Y., contains in 
a relatively small metal box a low-tempera- 
ture galvanizing powder, 8 fluxes,an ample 
supply of silver solder and 10 other differ- 
ent kinds of low-temperature gas welding 
rods. The metal box measures 2” x 414” x 
201/,”, and contains a convenient chart of 
its contents on its cover. 


943-M 

Humidifier For Medium- 
Sized Areas 

A new-size humidifier has now been 
added to the Walton line, made by Abbeon 
Supply Co., Woodside, New York. The 
new “Junior Walton” size is intended for 
medium size plant areas not big enough 
for the large industrial size. Unit is 101, 
inches high and 131/ inches in diameter, 
with a shipping weight of 42 pounds. It 
can be hung from the ceiling or placed on 
a table or shelf. 


944-M 
Parts Bin Has 
Sliding Shelves : 

A new type parts bin with sliding shelves 
recently developed by Hope Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is designed to 
provide greater bin flexibility and faster 
handling and storing of small parts and 
tools. Sliding shelves make it unnecessary 
to remove and reinsert nuts and bolts used 
to hold conventional shelving in place, and 
shelving can be quickly readjusted with the 
bin standing in place. 


945-M 

Flexible Switch Directs 
Flow of Materials 

Metzgar Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, who make gravity wheel and roller 
conveyors, are now making a flexible 
switch for use on their conveyors. The 
switch can be set to direct the flow of ma- 
terials on the conveyors to any angle, from 
through travel to 45 degrees right or 45 
degrees left or both. The new switch can be 
used with straight section or with portable 
fixed curve section for greater angles. 
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2541-L 


Buttons Are Pressed to operate the “KTL” 
Lift Trucks—two buttons to insure forward and 
reverse positions and one for the brake are 
housed in the control at the operator's fingertips. 
This particular model of electric-powered lift 
truck and others also made by Lift Trucks, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Obio, is described in a new 16-page 
booklet which contains specifications and pic- 
tures of the trucks in various types of loading 
and carrying operations. 


2542-L 


Sheet-Feeding Brochure—The use of hydraul- 
ic elevating tables for transporting and leveling 
strips and sheets to proper working height is 
described in a new four-page brochure put out by 
Lyon-Raymond Corporation, Greene, New York. 
The booklet contains actual installation photo- 
graphs and complete specifications of the various 
models which this company offers in capacities 
from 2,000 Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. 


2543-L 


Mobile Crane Described—How hook loads, 
sling loads, grab loads, pallet loads are handled 
by the Krane Kar, a mobile swing boom crane 
manufactured by Silent Hoist & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is described in a four-page 
booklet containing specification sheet in minute 
detail. 


2544-L 

Jib Cranes vs. Tramrail Cranes—Eight pages 
of information of extreme interest to all who 
engage in handling of materials are contained 
in the Cleveland Crane Graphic, issued by The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
Ohio. This “newspaper” shows in pictures and 
text how jib cranes solve materials handling 
problems involved in loading docks, crossing 
railroad tracks and in other locations where 
overhead trackage cannot be erected on a perma- 
nent basis; it also points out instances in which 
their overhead carriers are preferable, and dis- 
cusses the company’s other types of materials 
handling equipment. 


2545-L 


In Layman's Language the Clark “Material 
Handling News” explains what a fork-lift truck 
is designed to do, the comparative turning radius 
of solid-tired and pneumatic-tired machines, how 
turning radius affects maneuverability and other 
basic factors that every fork-lift truck user, and 
prospect, should know. Also, constructive rec- 
ommendations are made as to which type—gas 
—or electric batrery-powered—is better suited to 
any specific operation or installation. The 31- 
page publication is put out by Clark Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOR SERVICE in STRIP STEEL Catt 


J. T COOPER STEEL CO. 


x Complete warehouse stocks and slitting facilities. Hot and cold rolled 
low carbon strip steel — Kaiser aluminum — USS stainless strip steel 


Our 10th Anniversary 


SMOKEY JOE SAYS, 


“Service he wants, 
service he will get!” 















2546-L 
Big Chunks of Stone, fine dust, moist clay, hot 
metal parts and other bulk materials are hap. 
dled with Syntron vibratory feeders, described, 
photographed and diagrammed in an eight-page 
catalog which also lists other Syntron products, 
Sytron Company, Homer City, Penna. 


2547-L 


Ram Truck Bulletin—A new 12-page 2-color 
bulletin put out by Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna., describes their 
new “Power Giant” ram trucks, the principle 
use of which is in handling coils of strip steel 
in the steel mill. The booklet contains a capacity 
graph giving length of load in inches versus ca- 
pacity in pounds, charts giving intersecting aisle 
widths and right angle aisle widths for various 


size loads and line drawings and descriptions of uy 
truck dimensions and turning radii. at 
2548-L . 

Conveyor Belt Booklet—A new kind of con. 
veyor belt being made by the B. F. Goodrich | f 
Company out of parallel cords, each completely | 

coated with rubber, is described in a new six- 
page catalog section, which describes the con- . 
struction and advantages of this type of belt and | * 
also lists other conveyor belts in the company’s | p 
line, including several for specialized services, | a 
a 


2549-L 


Allis-Chalmers Annual Review—A well-de 
signed and readable 48-page review of new de- 
velopments in their field of industrial machin- 
ery during the past year has just been issued b 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. The review takes in the in- 
dustries of metals, coal, rock products, petrol- 
eum, forest products, food and has chapters on 
research, power generation and construction. 












Uss 


J.T. COOPER STEEL CO. | 


50 HAWTHORNE ST. - 


DOuglas 2-7258 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


4800 CORONA AVE 
LOS ANGELES 


JEfferson 6196 
CALIFORNIA 
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A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Small Business; Its Place 

And Problems 
By A. D. H. Kaplan. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1948, $3.25. 

During the past decade the welfare of 
small business has been of increasing con- 
cern to legislators and others who look 
upon it as a symbol of individual initiative 
and American enterprise and cherish it as 
a cornerstone of our economy. 


Recalling the setback small business suf- 
fered during the period following World 
War I, and anticipating a large number of 
additional small enterprises launched on 
war-time savings or veterans loans, the pro- 
ponents of small business in both business 
and government have rallied to its assist- 
ance. As one result, a large number of ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, brochures and a lesser 
number of books have appeared on the sub- 
ject, devoted either to the extolling of the 
virtures of small business or to the instruc- 
tion of the small businessman in the funda- 
mentals of business organization and op- 
eration. 

Mr. Kaplan’s book is the exception. 
Where others extoll or instruct he seeks 
to analyze the roll of small business in 
our economy and to appraise its problems. 
After arriving at a composite definition 
of small business—no easy task in itself, 
the author traces its prewar and postwar 
patterns, examines its vital statistics, and 
analyzes its relative efficiency as compared 
to big business. He also treats in detail the 
ability of small business to meet financial 
requirements, its prospects of survival in 
the competitive market, and its need for 
guidance in the areas of management and 
research. 

After compiling and analyzing the data 
in this complex and varied subject, the au- 
thor concludes that small business is neces- 
sary to our economy, relatively robust, and 
likely to continue to be so though in need 
of considerable improvement in the areas 
of management and research. 


“Small Business,” Mr. Kaplan states 
early in his book, “makes for a anes so- 
ciety and insures the American economy 
against sterility.” 

In his concluding paragraph, he further 
observes that: “American economy cannot 
in our day operate as though it were an 
open prairie where each man rides at will. 
In a complex society all business can move 
more surely to its goal by the use of com- 
mon roads and traffic signals. What small 
business may properly seek is equality of 
nny to travel the roads. It cannot 

€ progress when the highways are ob- 
structed with barriers and detour signs. The 
government must help to keep the high- 
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ways clear but should not be expected to 
lead the small enterpriser by the hand. 
Adequate facilities for financing and fair 
access to the market are essential for the 
continuance of vigorous small business. 
The willingness of individuals to risk their 
substance and their ability to meet aggres- 
sive competition are at least equally essen- 
tial to support a going system of private 
enterprise.” 

Mr. pr io book is the fourteenth in 
a series of research studies sponsored by 
the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
The Research and Policy Committee draws 
on these studies and other available in- 
formation in formulating its recommenda- 
tions as to national policy for the prob- 
lems examined. For those interested in the 
small business field, it offers an excellent 
compilation and analysis of the available 
data on the subject. It will be of especial 
interest to students and researchers in the 
fields of business, economics, and govern- 
ment. 

Reviewed by: 
HAROLD E. ATKINSON 


Lecturer in Small Business 
Organization 


Accounting Trends in 

Corporate Reports 
By the Research Department, American 
Institute of Accountants, New York, 
1949, $7.00. 

Once in a while a really useful and prac- 
tical research study in business comes 
along. In this category may now be added 
Accounting Trends in Corporate Reports, 
prepared by the Research Department of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 


This survey is the second in a series of 
annual surveys prepared by the Institute. 
The first was Accounting Survey of 525 
Corporate Re ports, based on annual reports 
covering fiscal years ending between July, 
1946, and June, 1947. This second volume 
is based on a study of over 900 annual re- 
ports with fiscal years ending between July 
1947 and June 1948 inclusive. 


The study divides the analysis of the re- 
ports into five sections: General, Balance 
Sheet, Income Statement, Surplus, and Ac- 
countant’s Report. To facilitate compari- 
sons between the first survey and this ana- 
lysis, the statistics for the more recent year 
were based on the same 525 companies 
whose reports were analyzed in the previous 
year. However, the material from the addi- 
tional reports is included in narrative form. 
The result is that the reader can readily 
compare the trend of change in significant 
accounting policies. Furthermore, specific 
reference is made to the company whose 


policy is under discussion, and the reader 
with access to a collection of annual re- 
ports may refer to the report for a more 
detailed study. 

The person interested in financial state- 
ments and the accounting policies followed 
by leading corporations will do well to 
have a copy of this survey. One can hardly 
conceive of the man hours of effort which 
went into this type of study. Certainly, 
there is no other work of its kind available 
to the public. 

Reviewed by: 
LESTER GREENE 


Lecturer in Accounting and 
Finance 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 


A Practical Guide to Fair Trade Laws 
By The American Fair Trade Council, 
Inc., Gary, Indiana, 1948. 

Designed to meet the needs of those 
concerned with Fair Trade in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and advertising, this 
booklet features a chart which tabulates 
salient points of the Fair Trade acts in the 
45 states that have such laws. It classifies 
court decisions interpreting provisions of 
state and federal Fair Trade laws, and re- 
views the economic factors which make 
Fair Trade a weapon against price ma- 
nipulation. 

Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
By Kerr and Randall. University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Reprint No. 9, 1948. 

Here is a case study which examines the 
reasons for success—the causes of indus- 
trial peace rather than the causes of strife. 
Dealing with Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion specifically, and with the Western 
pulp and paper industry generally, it points 
out lessons that are available in the ex- 
amples of many successful labor-manage- 
ment situations throughout the country. 
The Management of Figures 

By James K. Hart. Harvard Business Re- 
view, January, 1949, p. 24. 

Are companies making the best use of 
the figure information they have available? 
While the value of figures as a management 
tool varies from company to company, they 
are being used more and more to supple- 
ment other means of communication and 
control. The author makes a clear distinc- 
tion between ne figures” and 
“management figures” and shows how dif- 
ferent considerations apply to each. 
Collective Bargaining in the Office 

American Management Association, Re- 
search Report No. 12, 1948. 

Unionization among white-collar work- 
ers dates back to 1890 when the American 
Federation of Labor organized the Retail 
Clerks Protective Association. The move- 
ment made little progress for the first forty 
years, but by 1944 one out of every eight 
white-collar employees was a union mem- 
ber. This report, based on an analysis of 
300 union contracts, presents a comprehen- 
sive selection of clauses covering office 
workers. 
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Western Paper Pallets 
Custom Tailored 


Disposable paper pallets, newcomers to 
the materials handling phase of industry, 
are evincing more and more interest op 
the part of manufacturers and shippers in 
the West. 

Originated in the East (as described in 
Western Industry, April, 1949) and both 
proved and improved in the West, they are 
now available to Western users as Pacific 
coast products. 

Commercial Pallet company, 5669-78th 
Street, Los Angeles, has entered the field, 
manufacturing these lightweight expend. 
able units( approximately eleven pounds) 
to sell at a cost of 65c to $1.00 each. Until 
they started manufacturing, Western in- 
dustry could not economically purchase the 
Eastern pallets because of excessive freight 
charges on such bulky items. 

They have developed what they describe 
as a unique design, using heavy duty cor- 
rugated paper board supported by wooden 
posts resting on stiffening strips of corru- 
gated paper. Wooden posts have proven 
superior to the er pillars formerly used, 
they have found, since wood offers greater 
resistance to damage by forks of lift trucks, 
as well as greater resistance to exposure and 
deterioration in transit and storage. 

These newly designed pallets, which 
will support over 5,000 pounds, will be 
tailored to fit the customer's particular re- 
quirements. 











































IT'S STILL TRUE 





The ability to produce 
good brass takes a lot of 
real experience ... our 
foundry has had three gen- 
erations of it... my Dad 
had it... his Dad had it... | 
we have had it. 


CHECK THESE ITEMS... 





Industrial castings any weight 
. +. pumps... valves .. . gears 
. impellers. 








Copper base alloys to your 
specifications . . . physical and 
chemical tests furnished. 


ADVANCE 


ALUMINUM & BRASS CO. 


1001 E. Slauson ADams 1-9301 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


WE HAVE STOCK PATTERNS FOR 
ALL SIZE BEARINGS 








P.S.: 
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$33 MILLION KETCHIKAN PULP MILL—Ketchikan Pulp & Paper 
Co. an American Viscose Co. subsidiary, is building a $33,000,000 
550-ton cellulose wood pulp mill at Ware’s Cove, six miles north of 
Ketchikan. The layout will include a dock, a 325-ton mill at first—and 
2 225-ton mill after completion of these. Non-resident workers will be 
housed on three old ferries. Morrison Knudsen & Co. is expected to 


handle most of the construction. Howard S. Wright Co., Bellingham, 
Washington, has contracted to install pulp mill machinery. 





TCL 





PHOENIX RESEARCH LAB—Motorola, Inc. announces the opening 
of a new research laboratory in Phoenix, which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to electronic research in military fields. Daniel E. Noble will 
direct operations, and Dr. Augus C. Tregida has been appointed chief 
engineer and general manager. 


eve 


STEEL SCOUTING—A major steel corporation will soon investigate 
iron ore deposits in Lassen County, according to Asher Hoffman, sec- 
retary of the Susanville Chamber of Commerce. Officials of the company 
have promised to have geologists and mining engineers examine the 
deposits. Huge iron ore bodies are believed to exist in Diamond Moun- 
tain and other areas, and numerous tests indicate high quality metal. 
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Tat hee yal haat 


lt 
because you can move materials much quicker 
Easy one-man operation handles | 
6 tons... frees manpower for other c 
This worm drive electric hoist performs quie 
and economically. Savings accumulated wi 
ElectroLift will more the y for its installation. 
Complete details on the Neko (=] Malek Metelit: 
capacity, speed and plant layout nee 
supplied by eke nearby ElectroLift repre 
listed in the classified telephone 


Or write direct to: 


IRVING G. KING & CO. 
823 Mateo Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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UNITED FRUIT STEAMS TO S. F. AGAIN—United Fruit’s “White 
Fleet’’ resumes a weekly schedule again, calling at San Francisco. Sched- 
ules were halted last May when labor troubles plagued the port. Vessels 
each have 318,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space and deluxe accommo- 
dations for 12 passengers. 


GOLD MINES TO REOPEN—Argonaut and Plymouth gold mines at 
Jackson, California, are expected to reopen. Plans are being formulated 
by B. Monte Verda, owner of Mines Engineering & Equipment company, 
San Francisco. Monte Verda has made outright purchase of the mine, 
mill, equipment, mineral rights, and lands of the Argonaut Mining 
company. 


SUPER INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—A $50,000,000 industrial 
development known as the Los Angeles Airport Industrial Tract is under 
construction progress at the northeast corner of the Los Angeles airport. 
The tract is bounded by Century, Inglewood-Redondo and Anza streets. 
5,000,000 square feet of industrial buildings will be put up—and heavy 
duty streets, sewers, and railroad spur tracks will be installed. 


SULPHUR EXTRACTION PLANT—Hancock Chemical Company's 
new and unique $1,000,000 plant for recovery of sulfur from oil refinery 
gases is now in operation, with a daily capacity of 100 tons of hydrogen 
sulfide. It will process gases from the Richfield Oil corporation and 
Texas company refineries. 


P. & T. REEFER SERVICE—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, operated by 
Pope & Talbot, start a refrigerated ship service on a 30-day schedule. C-3 
cargo vessels will operate from the Pacific coast via Panama Canal to 
important Caribbean ports and the east coast of South America as far 
south as Buenos Aires. Ships can carry 12 passengers as well as 1,000 
tons of perishable goods. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH—U. S. Atomic Energy Commission has awarded 
a contract to North American Aviation, Inc., calling for research and 
development of uses of atomic power. 






































ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


6063 SUNSET BLVD.HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


TELEPHONE GRanite 7131 
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“For spacers, cutters, ink and glue 
| thumb the Yellow Pages through.” 
























“Most printers’ needs are satisfied 
In ‘Classified’—my Buyer’s Guide.” 








Turn first to handy Classified—your com- 


plete guide to ’most every supplier in town 
...in every line of business. When you're 
ready to buy, find it fast in the Yellow 
Pages. Just as other buyers will find your 
products fast, too, when you advertise in 
Classified. 






You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 







the Pacific Telephone C4} and Telegaph Company 


THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


SHIPYARD SOLD—War Assets Administration has sold Moore Dr. 

















dock Co.’s west yard (a government-built wartime addition) to a ney) ™ tt 
firm, Oakland Dock & Warehouse Co., for $1,201,500. The 52-acr 6,00 
property will be used for ship repair, warehousing, and rental of terminal lanes 
facilities. Bol 

ized 
$1 MILLION SUGAR PROGRAM-—Spreckels Sugar Co. will spenc expe 
$1 million this year to improve the plants at Woodland, Manteca, and VA 
Salinas. This is the first step of an $81. million improvement program Am 
MFGR. MOVES SOUTH—James Manufacturing Co.’s Oakland branch be : 






is moving from Oakland to 3520 Medford Ave., Los Angeles. This firm 
manufactures dairy equipment and poultry material. Purchase of Reliable 


Manufacturing Co., poultry equipment manufacturing plant at that 
address, involved around $500,000. 


GENERAL PAINT EXPANDS—General Paint Corp.'s San Francisco 
plant is undergoing a $200,000 expansion program, which include 
installation of a synthetic resin manufacturing unit, a large concrete 


addition to the raw materials warehouses, and materials handling mod. | G 
ernization. m 
It 
FORD NEWS—Ford Motor Co. has set up a new parts depot in Rich} w 
mond, to serve Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers in Washington, Ore. 
gon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, besides California. Approxi| ™ 
mately 15,000 different parts will be handled under management of} & 
H. W. Walker, formerly of the Seattle parts depot. a 
ti 
ORCHARD-SIZE JET ENGINE—West Engineering*Co., 5816 Sanu 
Fe Ave., Los Angeles, have developed a small jet engine to be applied F 
to orchard heating. Q 
f 
MONARCH MOVES—Monarch Marking System Company is now ‘ 


installed in new quarters at 2010 West 62nd St., Los Angeles 44. 
SHELL TO SPEND $33 MILLION—Shell Oil Co. has announced 


plans to spend $33,000,000 in all phases of the firm's western opera 
tions this year. 


CONTINENTAL PLASTICS SOLD—Continental Plastics, Los Ap- 
geles manufacturing firm, has changed hands to Fred W. Troester, 
industrial engineer formerly with Glass Container Corp., Vernon. 


RAILROAD RADAR—Southern Pacific has installed the country's first 


radar type “trouble-shooting’’ equipment to locate breaks in railroad 
telegraph and telephone lines. 


CALIF. FERTILIZER ASSN. MOVES—New location of the California 
Fertilizer Association is 403 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Suite 
710-711. Phone number is VAndike 6701. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR FREIGHT SERVICE—American Air 
lines has inaugurated direct air freighter service on daily service five 
days a week to other major cities of the United States, using DC-4's. 


NEW NAME—SAME SCOOTER—Salsbury Motors has changed name 
to Wayne Manufacturing Co. The same plant, however, located 35 miles 
east of Los Angeles at Pomona, will continue to manufacture the Sals- 
bury Motor Scooter, the Salsbury engine, and the Wayne Motor Sweeper. 


SUGAR REFINERY OPENS—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. opens its new Potrero district (San Francisco) refinery, at the 
foot of 23rd street. This is the former Western Sugar Refinery, owned 
by Spreckels company. Purchase price was $3,780,000. 

RESERVE OIL PLANTS—Two California oil plants—one at Bakers- 
field and one at Norwalk, both of which produce aviation gasoline, were 


recommended by a Munitions Board committee to be kept in the nation’s 
security reserve, in a recent report to Congress. 


ey 


WOOLY WEST—United States Testing Co., Inc., of Hoboken, N. J. 
will establish a wool testing laboratory in Denver stockyard district 
some time this summer. 


DUDE STUFF—George Prior Company of Denver js getting ready t 
set up a new jeans and western wear factory in West Las Vegas. 

BETWEEN TEETH—H. C. Dively Industries, Inc., at Peterson Field 
near Colorado Springs, have been making market research tests on 4 


new product-—impregnated and flavored dental tissue in handy vest- 
pocket size containers. 

$14 MILLION PLANT—C. A. Norgren Co., Denver, is considering 
a new $250,000 factory in the Denver outskirts. 


BUILDING FOR BUILDING BLOCKS—Cinder Concrete Products 
Co., with an annual production of 5,000,000 building blocks, is co 
templating a new $400,000 plant near Fort Logan. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


PUEBLO PISTON PLANT—Triplex Corp. of America’s new plant 
at the Pueblo airbase is expected to start production presently with a 
6,000 daily output. By June 30, it is planned to have the firm's assembly 
lines transferred here from Chicago. 


BOULDER FURNITURE PLANT—Denis Hunt, Inc., newly organ- 
ized manufacturers of Samsonite luggage, plan to complete a $400,000 
expansion this year. 


VANADIUM PLANT AT DURANGO—Vanadium Corporation of 
America’s Durango plant, which started operation on March 20 last, will 
be supported by mining property scattered over an area of 150 square 
miles, and will require about 225 employees to operate and support the 
plant in full swing. 


GOLD, SILVER MILL—Castle Miming Company is planning a new 
mill to treat gold-silver ores from its properties in the Marysville district. 
It also has plans to drive a tunnel to tap veins 400 feet below the present 
workings. 


MORE PHOSPHOROUS—Westvaco Chemical division of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. is adding a second electric phosphorous fur- 
nace to its new plant at Pocatello. The first unit, now under construc- 
tion, is scheduled to commence operation June 1. 


PLAN TO RAISE KIDS—Sandpoint Manufacturing Co., newly-formed 
organization to manufacture wooden and aluminum stilts, is now in 
operation producing 1,000 pairs per day. Plan is to hit a national market 
volume by appeal to nation’s youngsters. 


MILLIONS FOR POWER—Idaho Power Company is planning on a 
1949 financing program to include issuance of $10,000,000 in bonds, 
10,000 shares of preferred stock, and 200,000 shares of common. 


LUMBER KILN—Pack River Lumber Company’s Dover mill now has 
the fifth kiln in operation. A sixth is scheduled for this summer. 


LANDING FIELD LIGHTS—Great Falls air force base is soon to get 
a $135,000 high intensity lighting system similar to the one in use for 
the last year of Tempelhof field in Berlin. This new system enables 
planes to fly in weather that would otherwise prohibit air travel. 


$1,800,000 ANACONDA EXPANSION—Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. plant at Great Falls is to be enlarged by construction of $1,800,000 
in additional facilities. The program is scheduled for July, 1950 com- 
pletion. It will include a new plant to cast copper billets and a new 
unit to process zinc. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE COURSE—Montana industrial hygiene de- 
partment director A. Wallace plans to teach a full-accredited course in 
industrial hygiene at Montana State college at Bozeman soon. It will 
be optional for engineering students. 


FORT PECK UPS 35,000 KW.—Under the Pick-Sloan plan, termed 
the “largest single construction project in history” by Col. Richard Lee, 
Fort Peck power plant will have installed capacity of 85,000 kilowatts 
by 1951. Present capacity is 50,000 kw. 


CONTINENTAL OIL OPENS IN BILLINGS—Continental Oil Co. is 
to open a district office in Billings. H. F. King will transfer there from 
Bakersfield, Calif., to serve as land man and scout. 


NEW UINTAH CRACKER PLANNED—Uintah oil refinery at Jen- 
sen plans to install a cracking unit to up production from 700 barrels to 
1,000 barrels this summer, if possible. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS FOR KALISPELL—Erickson Bros., Inc., 
newly-organized Kalispell firm, plan soon to be in production of doors, 
sash, and millwork in their new plant three miles south of Kalispell. 
FERROMANGANESE PRODUCTION—Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. is establishing a new Montana industry by manufacturing ferro- 
manganese in Great Falls and Anaconda. 

TOYS FOR KALISPELL—Treasure State Manufacturing Co., now in 


their new quarters in Kalispell, will manufacture toys on an assembly- 


line basis. Wooden doll beds, chairs, and tables will be chief production 
items. 


STEEL ERECTORS IN GREAT FALLS—Hakes Erection Co., steel- 
working firm with offices in Billings, are putting up a prefab warehouse 
and office for Great Falls and Northern Montana operations. They deal 
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e Always a top performer and 
now basically improved, MO. 
TOW-LIFT 1948 offers you more 
of everything —in performance, 
dependability, safety, low cost 
operation. MO-TOW-LIFT 1948 
enables you to mechanize more of 
your materials handling jobs. Its 
greater payload efficiency cuts 
costs; Its Own maintenance expense 
1s lower because many of the wear- 
able parts are standard Ford parts. 
No other fork lift truck offers you 
all these advantages: 





Exclusive Uni-Lever Control 
Single lever located on steer 
ing column controls lifting 
and tilting mechanism 





All Controls and Instruments vy “Around-the-corner” 
Clustered in Front of Drive: 
An exclusive Mo-Tow- Lift 
advantage. Gives accurate 


contro] of every operation. 


service with 
famous Ford Industrial Engine + Short- 


est turning radius for greater usability 
vy Enclosed upper hoist assembly 
lessens dirt abrasion in mast yy Extra 
safety from heavy-duty armor frame 
yy Adjustable posture seat for greater 
driver comfort. 


Before you invest in any fork lift 
truck get the facts on MO-TOW- 
LIFT 1948. Write for Bulletin... 
or see your Classified Telephone 
st Directory for nearest distributor. 


Rew wen ee eeeeeecend 


SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
7 Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 


J. R. BELL STANLEY E. MORRIS CO. 
1355 Market St. 5584 Alhambra Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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entirely in placing reinforcing steel and erecting all types ‘of structural 
steel and heavy rigging for commercial building, including bridge work. 


MORE BEER—Sicks’ Great Falls Breweries have commissioned C. F, 
Mitchell & Sons to construct a 60x120 foot two-story warehouse addition, 


CALL FOR BIDS—About July 15, bids will be called for a new 
memorial hospital building at Livingston. Federal funds will provide 
$375,000 and Livingston will contribute $201,000. 


TEXACO PLANS 16 WELLS—Texas Oil Co. plans to drill four wells 
in the Cut Bank field and twelve in the Kevin-Sunburst field this 
season, 


$400,000 FIRE—Occident elevator and cleaning warehouse at Sydney 
burned recently, with a $400,000 loss. Clover and alfalfa seed stored 
for the spring market were included in the fire. 


BENTONITE PLANT RESUMES—Rebuilding of the bentonite proc- 
essing plant at Aberdeen, which was destroyed by fire recently, has 
been completed and the plant is now in operation. A 16-car shipment is 
scheduled to leave for Arabia in June. 





NEW GYPSUM PLANT—United States Gypsum Co. will put up a 
$1,500,000 plant to turn out plasterboard and wallboard at Gerlach, 
about 80 miles north of Reno. About the same amount of money will 
be spent on a housing project, electric system, and other utilities. 


MILL REOPENS—Dayton Consolidated Mines Co. reopens the Virginia 
City milling plant, which has been idle since last Christmas. 


1,000 ACRES OF COTTON—Pahrump valley is the site of this spring's 
planting of 1,000 acres of cotton, a new venture in Nevada. This amount 
is enough to insure construction of the state’s first gin. Estimated 
production is two bales of high grade Acla cotton per acre. 


from blistering, peeling, dried felts and alligatoring. Use 


METALLIC ELASTIC FOIL 


PERMALUME 


(Copper or Aluminum) 


Costs less than .02c per sq. ft. 





Non-oxidizing — Permanently elastic. Write today or 
phone for samples, data and prices. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


GREMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


222 Spring Street Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Telephone 4838 & 5428 
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MAGNESITE CEMENT PLANT—Standard Slag Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, plans to construct a magnesite cement manufacturing plant this 
spring at Gabbs. This plant will have a 50-ton-daily capacity, and will 
employ about 40 men. The product will be used for blast furnace lining 
by eastern iron and steel manufacturers. 


MILLIONS FOR ROOMS—Las Vegas hotels anticipate spending 
around $3,000,000 for construction, expansion, remodeling and reno- 
vation work this year. El Rancho Vegas will spend more than $1,000,000 
for remodeling, renovation, and expansion; Hotel Last Frontier will 
spend somewhat more than a quarter of that amount for the construction 
and expansion of the “ghost town” village; Flamingo Hotel has secured 
a building permit for $68,000 worth of expansion to present facilities ; 
Thunderbird Hotel has plans for a 78-room $750,000 structure; Desert 
Inn has already begun work to the tune of $750,000 on finishing their 
establishment. 


POTASH EXPANSION—U. S. Potash Company at Loving is under- 
going a $1,000,000 expansion program consisting of new dissolving and 
crystallizing plants, new office building, and a new power plant and 
steam boiler. 


ALBUQUERQUE MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING—A $150,000 clinic 
to house 20 doctors and a dentist, along with a modern prescription 
shop and drug store will be built shortly at the corner of Monroe and 
East Copper, 4 the A. & A. Realty Co. 


NEW SMELTER—Deming plant of A. S. & R. is having a new $600,000 
smelter constructed for them by Stearn-Rogers engineers of Denver, 
Colorado. 


BUS DEPOT—Southwest Greyhound Lines, Inc., will erect a new bus 
depot on site of the Union bus station, which they have purchased. 


BOX FACTORY—Bernalillo is to be the location of G. W. Myers Co. 
(Canton, Ohio) new factory to manufacture box cleats used for shipping. 
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KRANE KAR 
LIFT-O-KRANE 
STEVE KRANE 

TRUCK CRANES 
WINCHES 
SILENT HOIST 


* SALES 
3008 E. OLYMPIC BLVD, 


ENGINEERING 
LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 


For Contractors and Industry 


GOODALL" SUBWAY” 
AIR HOSE 






“xs : a 3 
AIR HOSE TAKES A BEATING! — That’s why 
sturdy hose such as Goodall “Subway” with its 
wrapped duck construction, oil and moisture re- 
sistant tube, and tough red jacket lasts longer. 
It's designed to resist gouging, abrasion, and 
rough usage. Next time get SUBWAY, the air 
hose recommended for all pneumatic tools includ- 
ing concrete breakers, rock drills, rivet hammers, 
chipping hammers, etc. Sizes from 14” to 11/,” 
in 50’ lengths. Write for literature. 

Other Goodall Products: industrial gloves, Waterproof 
clothing, Waterproof footwear, 


all types hose, Conveyor belts 
and packing. 


GOODALL UTE 















LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE 
© SALT LAKE CITY e SAN FRANCISCO 


olid & Pneumatic Tires WILSHIRE 
POWER 


SWEEPERS 
PALLETS 


DOCK 
PLATES 


CONVEYORS 
STOCKBINS 


STEEL 
NN ; SHELVING 


SERVICE + 
PHONE AN, 2-2145 


Fresno, San Diego ond San Bernardino, Calif. - Phoenix, Arizona 
Direct Factory Agents - So. California, So. Nevada and Arizona 
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BEARINGS 


for Every Type of Industry 





We are factory representatives for these and 
other outstanding lines of bearings. 





NICE HEIM 
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Consult our engineers for specific recommendations. 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


, ee) 1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
SSSR LOS: ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
~ G/ 

SAN DIEGO, 1421 B ST 











SHAFER 
' Pillow Block 


AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE RICHMOND 7-919) 


BRANCHES «+ * PHOENIX, 120 SO. 4TH AVE 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants 
f= are a paradox. They 
> not only possess enor- 
| mous film strength to 
4 withstand the heaviest 
loads but they func- 
=) tion with minimum 
~ drag, hence conserve 
> power. The “stay-put’ 
quality of these unique 
lubricants means less 
frequent application 
and less lubricant con- 
sumption. Yes, they are 
most economical, too! 


THE LUBRICANT 


FOR 












Write for a copy of “The LUBRIPLATE FILM” 
written especially for your industry. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


About 35 people will be employed. Plant will be under direction of 
Sherman Fyffe, resident manager. 


OIL LEASE AT $506.50 PER ACRE—McAlester Fuel Co. of Magnolia 
Ark., bid $506.50 per acre for a 40-acre tract of state-owned property 
near Tatum. This is an all-time high, breaking the previous record of 
$200 in 1946. 


100,000 SQ. FT. WAREHOUSE—Charles Ilfeld Co. is having built 
a 300'x270' warehouse just off North Twelfth St., Albuquerque. A 250. 
foot railroad dock and a 220-foot truck dock will facilitate handling 
procedures. 


FOODS INTEREST SQLD—Oregon Foods Co., McMinnville, has 
sold interest to Joseph F. Duncan, formerly with Kolstad Canneries, 
Silverton, and Robert Simon. These men will actively participate. 
PRUNES AND PEAS—Umatilla Canning Co., Milton, and Blue Moun- 
tain Prune Growers Association, Milton, have completed arrangements 
for an operating agreement. Offices have been consolidated, and Uma- 
tilla will manage and operate the prune growers freezing plant as well 
as handle around 1,000 tons of peas during the 1949 season. 
TWICE AS MANY BAGS—Mesal Bag Company plant at 135 S.E. Haw- 
thorne Ave., Portland, is undergoing a four-month building program 
which will double the size of the plant and possibly also double the 
7,000,000 annual bag production. The plant now processes that many 
burlap and cotton bags of a hundred different sizes and grades. Present 
employment of 35 persons would also be raised to about 70. These 
improvements are estimated at about $150,000. 


DRIVE-IN THEATRE—Wolfberg Theatres are ready to put up a 
$250,000 drive-in theatre near Littleton. 


BAKERY EXPANDS—Continental Baking company’s Salt Lake plant 
is about to be enlarged with a $500,000 addition. 


DON’T ter “trapition” 
7; Y/ YOUR HEATING 
TNs MNase 


Users have saved 50 to 66% of 
traditional wet system costs by 
installing Dravo direct-air 
Counterflo Heaters in buildings 
with large open areas like show- 
rooms, warehouses, garages, 
hangars, etc. No boilers or ex- 
tensive piping; easy to install; 
burn gas or oil or both; auto- 
matic operation; thousands of 
successful installations. Ask for 
Bulletin AF-523-1 


DRAVO BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Mfd. and Sold in Canada by Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Quebec 
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TEXACO PLANS BUILDING—Texas Company plans construction 
of a $175,000 office building at its Casper refinery, to be completed by 
November 1. 


STEEL BUILDING—A new forge shop is scheduled to begin construc- 
tion very soon on the Schmitt Steel Co. site in Portland, at a cost of 
$40,000. Completion is expected within a month. 


NEW POWER LINE—California-Pacific Utilities Co. will soon start 
construction on the Burns-Silvies 69,000 volt transmission line. The firm 
has a $250,000 budget for Harney county, which includes a 28-mile line, 
substation, and rebuilding of several existing lines. 


MORE OREGON KILOWATTS-—California Oregon Power Co. plans 
to spend up to $50 million in a five-year construction program which 
will add 145,000 kilowatts of hydro-electric power to its capacity. First 
two of eight separate units on the Umpqua River are at Toketee Falls. 
Construction will be staggered to meet increased consumer demands. 


BOAT PLANT SOLD—Western Door & Plywood Corp., Portland, 
has purchased the Kelley Boat Co. plant in Milwaukie from the R.F.C. 
Hardwood plywood will be produced in the new location, after building 
expansion is completed. Employment is expected to reach 200 persons. 
$900,000 RENOVATION—Union Oil Co. is in the midst of a $900,000 
renovation at the Willbridge marine terminal. Bulk storage expansion, 
relocation and rebuilding of loading racks and general modernization 
are principal improvements. 


NO MORE GAS—Mountain Fuel Supply Co. has been ordered by Utah 
public service commission to provide natural gas connections to new 
homes only until July 1. After that date no new connections will be 
permitted except for uses such as doctors’ and dentists’ laboratories, 
pending future orders. 

PENDLETON CO-OP GETS LOAN—R. E. A. has approved a $150,- 
000 loan to the Eastern Oregon Electrical Cooperative of Pendleton. 
This money will be used to extend present lines and make system im- 
provements. 


TUNNEL ABANDONED —FEast Utah Mining Co. has abandoned their 
5,500 foot crosscut exploration tunnel in the eastern part of Park City 
district because no ore has been found in it. Estimated exploration costs: 
$400,000. 


OIL CENTER SEEN AT ASHLEY—Ashley valley area residents are 
hopeful that their location may be the center of a coming oil field. 
Several good producers have been brought in near there recently. 


RICH ORE STRIKE—Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. has unearthed 
a “very considerable find” of lead-zinc-silver ore at the Park City 
property. This ore assays at about $75.00 per ton, and runs about 8 to 10 
per cent lead, 12 to 14 per cent zinc, and 5 to 8 per cent silver. 


FOUNDRY ADDS—Lundin & May Foundry Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, 
is adding a $70,000 addition to the plant, which will increase personnel 
by about 50 per cent. Purpose of the expansion is to increase efficiency 
and offer facilities for a proposed business expansion. 


LUMBER MILL BURNED OUT—Cell Chout lumber mill and more 
than 80,000 board feet of sawed lumber at Colville was destroyed by 
fire recently, with damage estimated at $75,000 to $100,000. 


BERRY PACKERS SOLD—Northwest Berry Packers, Inc., Bremerton, 
have been sold to E. I. Lorentson of Seattle, who last year entered the 
firm as secretary-treasurer. 


SHIPYARD RECONDITIONED—Kaiser-Vancouver shipyard at Van- 
couver is under way to prepare the yard to begin operation immediately 
in case of national emergency. It is now under jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Maritime Service. 


CHROMITE LEASE—Chromium Mining and Smelting Co., operator 
of the former magnesium plant north of Spokane at Morgan Acres, an- 
nounces lease of an extensive chromite deposit 30 miles northeast of 
Crescent City, California. Samples from the 50x200 foot vein run 
51 per cent chromic oxide. 


ABOUT SUGAR—Tacoma Industrial Bureau has under consideration 
the prospect of establishing a local sugar refining plant. First of a 
series of talks toward that end has been held under auspices of the 
bureau. An interest has been expressed by Hawaiian companies in estab- 
lishing a refinery in the Pacific Northwest or Puget Sound region. 





Save Dollars 
and Hours With 
Oakite Steam-Cleaning 


ON’T take our word for it. Just try Oakite Steam- 

Detergent cleaning for the toughest job you have. The re- 

sults will speak for themselves . . . put your equipment- 

— paint-stripping and degreasing procedures on a low- 
s. 


This modern Oakite cleaning technique combines the physical 
action of steam pressure and hot water with the dissolving 
action of the detergent to wet, penetrate and emulsify sur- 
face deposits. 











Facts on how you can use Oakite Steam Cleaning to cut 
cleaning costs—FREE. Write to addresses below today. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
P 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 
Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisca, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory. 






MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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“FLEXA-CURVE™ 
The NEW VARIABLE 













FLEXA-CURVE is a natural for 
**switch-in-line’’ applications. It 
affords a combination of spur and 
curve for ‘‘take ** on main 
conveyor line, and can be used 
with curve section for greater 
angle. Flexa-Curve can be fur- 
nished with foot switch pedal or 
electric eye switch. 


FURNISHED: 


FLEXA-CURVE switches are fur- 
nished Left-to-through, Right-to- 
through, or Right-to-through-to- 
left. Available in either wheel or 
roller type conveyors. 
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For ofiginal installation or for repair, a Tal on-the-job 
bender does in seconds work that otherwise takes many 
minutes. Because a Tal repays its cost so quickly, and 
does it time and again; thousands are in use everywhere. 
Write today for factual bulletin. 


Tal Bender, '":- EXE Mitwoukee 2, wis. 












To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


—- 


‘wena Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
a quality wire—BETTER than ever 
before—produced for our exclu- 
m® sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
S sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 

mill supply jobber for a demonstra- 








DEWKIST PACKAGE DEAL—Dewkist Packers, Inc., Sumner, have 
purchased Washington Packers, Inc., also Sumner. Washington Packers 
was sold two months ago to Seattle First National Bank, who has now 
transferred ownership. Dewkist will now be managed by Sumner Man- 
agement Corp., organized a year ago by Kelley, Farquahr & Co. heads 
(but independent of K. F. & Co. firm) to manage Washington Packers, 
Dewkist takes over W. P. plants at Sumner, Puyallup, Centralia, Mt. 
Vernon, and Ferndale, and receiving stations at other points. 


FREIGHT ENGINE TO S. P. & S.—Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
railway has taken delivery of the first of three diesel electric freight 
locomotives. These new engines, capable of 65 to 125 miles per hour, 
represent an investment of some $2,000,000. 
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“Eutectic Low Temperature Weldrods"can solve 
it for you the modern way by joining metals at 
low heat — avoiding distortion, stress, warp- 
ing, overheating. 






bri oblems 





























Write to sole manufacturer — 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORP. DEPT.— B 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, ete. 


Welding Alloy 






160 Field Engineers 
Everywhere 
to Help You 


-. America's Specialists 


This THOMAS Truck 


Pe dU Ob A es 


STAKES, SHELVES, 
RACKS, BOXES, and HANDLES 


How Thomas men help you “Job-Suit" trucks for 
your particular purpose; (1!) Chassis is selected 
first. Kind and weight of average load and 
floor conditions determine platform size and 
wheel gear. (2) The superstructure that will 
handle your loads most efficiently is then chosen. / 
Thomas has over 1000 supers (handles, boxes, 
shelves, etc.) cataloged for easy selection. 
Thomas “Job-Suited” trucks cost no more but 
you get more out of them because — they suit 
your job. Catalog and prices on request. 









| HOMAS 
“JOB-SUITED” TRUCK 


Series 3400 hardwood platform truck with round corners. 
Made in 10 sizes. Illustrated above with type A superstruc- 
ture. Tubular steel push handle 40” above floor. Moulded-on 
rubber tired wheels, Hyatt bearings. Thomas makes many 
other types of 2 and 4 wheel trucks. casters and wheels. 
Write for catalog . 





Mfg'd by THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
3303 Mississippi River Keokuk lowa 


Stocks carried by these Western representatives: 
W. T. BILLARD, INC., 734 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
GLEN L. CODMAN CO., 10521 Pearmain St., Oakland, Calif. 
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3 THE WEST ON ITS WAY - 
Packes | EVRA EE Ee Its a 
Packers 

las Now one 


*r Man- 





. heads WORLD'S RECORD—Wyoming now can lay claim to the deepest 
Packers, oil well in the world, at Pacific creek, 23 miles east of Farson. Previously 
le the record holder was in Ventura, California, at 18,734 feet—but this 
™~ one has passed it and is still going down at this writing. 

GASOLINE PRODUCED AT ELK BASIN—The $7 million Elk Basin 


Seattle refinery has started producing gasoline for delivery. Plant is located about 


ae 

freight 15 miles from Powell, near the Montana line. b 

r hour, COAL MINE CLOSED—Blairtown coal mine is now closed, after 40 J O @e@ee 
years of operation, because the coal seam is exhausted. It is the property 

of Lion Coal Company. 


with 


Buschman PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Turn excessive handling costs into extra profits by using easy- 
to-set-up, low-cost Buschman Portable Conveyors. Available 
in 5 ft. and 10 ft. straight and curved sections, with nti 3-way 
switches and other accessories, can be taken down . . . moved 
and re-set in minutes flat, without tools! 

Whatever your product or process, you can use Buschman 
Portable “Roll-or-Wheel” Conveyors. Get the facts today. 

Write for Bulletin No. 10 





























INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES - LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warebouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 


Keville George M. Prescott 
Industrial Service yrs 
2 ey uschman 
Lycoming 2-3977 Zs 3- 93-3247 
pers 
COLDV ELL, BANKER & COMPANY i. sence me 
REALTORS Power Conveyors Portable Conveyors 
57 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 Phone SUtter 1-5420 . - - 
were 4S. ISth Street OAKLAND 12 Shinna Giannnest tous Gamble-Hawkins Company R. H. Brown Company Heimer Equipment Co. 
523 W. éth Street LOS ANGELES 14 Phone MADison 7811 Phone: Beacon 0331 Phone: Seneca 0707 Phone Kellogg 3-8288 





Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington Oakland, California 












For Sale 


Surplus NEW AND USED MOTORS 


Induction Motors 220/440/2200 volt 


GET READY CASH 





























FOR USED MACHINES, TOOLS, CONVEYORS, i 23 1500 RPM 
23— 3HP 750-2870 RPM 

AND SIMILAR EQUIPMENT THROUGH OUR 34— 5HP 870-3470 RPM 
30—714 HP 900-1500 RPM 

CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITY SECTION 35 10HP 900-3480 RPM 
5— 15 HP 900-3460 RPM 

12— 20 HP 900-3600 RPM 

§ a. 5— 25 HP 875-1760 RPM 

- Inch 2— 30HP 880-1000 RPM 

S— 40 HP 880-3600 RPM 

11— 50 HP 720-3500 RPM 

i 1— 60 HP 870 RPM 

Will Contact Nearly 9,000 5— 75 HP 880-2955 RPM 

Prospective Buyers of Your 1—100 HP 700 RPM 

5—150 HP 700-1000 RPM 


Used or Idle Equipment! 2-400 HP (Explosion-proof) 3000 RPM 


Synchronous Motors 

















s 1— 75 HP 600 RPM 
2-150 HP 750-1000 RPM 
2~200 HP 600 RPM 







1—400 HP 600 RPM 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


EDISON COMPANY 
Materiel & Equipment Sales 


P. O. Box 351, Los Angeles 53, California 





Act Today! Send Your Copy to Copy Service Department 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market Street 










San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Silicone Insulation Gives 200 Times 
Class “A” Life in Tread Cutter Motors 


Lake Shore Tire and Rubber Specifies 
Silicone Insulation for Critical Motors 


Case histories from all fields of industry prove 
that Dow Corning Silicone (Class “H”) Insulation 
pays remarkable dividends. The initial cost of 
rewinding a motor with Silicone Insulation is 
about twice the cost of a conventional rewind 
job but Silicone Insulation lasts 10 to 200 times 
as long. The increase in production that comes 
of continuous operation is a bonus paid by 
Dow Corning Silicones. 





PHOTO COURTESY LAKE SHORE TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 


Rapidly reversing tread cutter motors rewound 
with Dow Corning Silicone Insulation have more 
than 200 times the life of Closs “‘A’’ motors. 


At Lake Shore Tire and Rubber Company of 
Des Moines, lowa, open type 2 h.p. motors are 
used to drive disc cutters that scarf cut tread 
stock into lengths. These motors reverse 12 
times per minute and operate in a mist of the 
water used to lubricate the cutters. Life of Class 
“A" motors in this service ranged from 4 days 
to a few weeks. Production suffered and main- 
tenance costs were abnormally high. 

Lake Shore's electrical maintenance engineers 
had these motors rewound with Silicone Insu- 
lation over 2 years ago. They have already 
given as much as 200 times the service 
life of Class “A” motors. This proof of Silicone 
economy convinced Lake Shore engineers that 
DC Silicone insulated motors should be used in 
other essential production equipment such as 
McNeil Vulcanizers and Banner Bias Cutters. 
Here, as in any production plant, Dow Corning 
Silicone Electrical Insulation greatly increases 
the life and reliability of hard working motors 
and motors on which production schedules 
depend. For more case histories write for 


pamphlet G7-X4, 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta © Chicago © Cleveland © Dallas 
New York © Los A 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 





Workshop Conferences 

A series of weekly “workshop” confer- 
ences for small business men in the San 
Francisco Bay Area will be held this sum- 
mer at the University of San Francisco, 
covering such problems as tax and 
credit procedures, personnel training, and 
new merchandising and store-management 
techniques. “An unusual feature of the 
series will be its use of field research, con- 
ducted over the past six months, by 50 
senior students of the Business College.” 


Time and Motion Confab 

A participating conference on time and 
motion study and ratings will take place 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
May 21. Details may be had from Prof. 
D. G. Malcolm, of the mechanical engi- 
neering department. 


Rival Idaho Spuds 


The two largest bronze castings ever 
made in Idaho, a pump impeller weighing 
more than 1,200 pounds, were poured re- 
cently at the foundry of the Weiser Iron 
Works reports Milo Philliber, manager. 
They were made for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and will be installed at the govern- 
ment pumping plant at Dead Ox Flat. 


SEE THIS PORTABLE 


SHOP CRANE 


IN ACTION 
¢ 





2 —» 


This rugged, light-weight shop crane 
is available in sizes to meet your re- 
quirements. Investigate today! 


Write for descriptive literature 
and specifications 


HOBART BROS. 


150 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2-3258 





STOCKER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consultants in Materials 


Handling and Plant Layout 
Over 20 Years Experience 
40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 
San Francisco 


Chicago 








The “ECONO-LINER™ 


A NEW safety line marker 
especially designed for use 
by industrial plants 


COMPACT ... LIGHT. . . Here are 
some of the added features included in 
this completely modern machine: paint 
pot has quick release for easy reloading 
and cleaning; paints to within 1/;” of fixed 
object; special paint guides insure sharp 
lines on factory floors, wood block or 
rough surfaces ; use as light duty spray rig. 


Specify Bulletin 1003 for details 
Other models available 


UNIVERSAL MFG. AND SALES CO, 


8716 S. Santa Fe Ave., South Gate, Calif. 





JOHNS -MANVILLE 


CORRUGATED 
TRANSITE 


...the Permanent, 
Fireproof Roofing 
and Siding Material 
Offers Outstanding 
Advantages in All 
Types of Structures 


WESTERN 
ASBESTOS 


COMPANY 


Distributors - Engineers - Contractors 


San Francisco: 675 Townsend St., KL 2-3868 
Oakland: 251 Fifth Avenue, GL 1-2345 
Sacramento: 1224 Eye Street, 2-8993 
Stockton: 1120 E. Weber Ave., 4-1863 
Fresno: 1837 Merced Street, 3-3277 
San Jose: 201 So. Market St., BA 4359-J 


—_— 
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OPPORTUNITY SECTION 





FOR SALE-- CASH oR TERMS 
1% ACRES OF INDUSTRIAL ACREAGE AND BUILDINGS | 


LOCATED AT RICHARDSON BAY adjoining Sausalito, Calif. 


(less than 2 hour from San Francisco). 


Situated on spur 


of Northwestern Pacific Railroad and U, S. Highway 101. 


3 newly painted buildings in first class condition. New 


| wiring throughout. 


MAIN BUILDING 86’ x 155’ with overhead tramway system 


SMALL BUILDING 20’ x 96’ 


OFFICE BUILDING 16’ x 48’ complete with furniture and fixtures 
Approximately 16,000 square feet floor space under cover. 


All outside surfaces macadamized. 


| ELECTRIC — GAS — STEAM — AIR POWER 


Complete plant facilities and equipment for fabricating and 
| machining of sheet metals—both ferrous and non-ferrous. Can 


easily be converted into manufacturing and assembling plant for 


a variety of manufactured items. 


HERE’S A PARTIAL LIST of representative equipment: 


12” South Bend lathe 
25” heavy duty La Blonde lathe and tools 
#2-5” band radial drill 


Type 30 Ingersoll-Rand compressor 


Taylor instrument board and panel—complete 


Also a large inventory of stock—copper sheet, tubing; 
brass fittings of all sizes and descriptions; other metals. 


Property, equipment or inventory can be purchased as a whole or separately and at a bargain! 


Owner retiring due to death of superintendent, and other interests 


BOX 537, WESTERN INDUSTRY—503 


Write or wire replies immediately to 


MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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Lift Trucks « Hand 

Trucks « Conveyors 
Hoists & Cranes 
\ Casters & Wheels 


wn G. KING & CO. , SINCE 


821 MATEO ST. L. A. 21 1930 


INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


Designed and built to meet your requirements. 
Any size or capacity. . . . Send your weighing 
problems to 

BROWN-MacKENZIE CO. 
776 Bryant St. YU. 6-5029 San Francisco 


oe sa Quality 
36 HOUR SERVICE 
Write or Phone GR 6179 for Price List 


Finest Paper 


“Photos by the Millions” 


QUANTITY PHOTOS, INC. 


5509 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 
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REBUILT MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


10 ea. “Clarktor 6" Model “Mill 44" Towing 
Tractors, completely overhauled and repainted. 

1 ea. MacDonald 6000 Ib. Fork Lift truck 9° lift, 
with 6 cylinder Chrysler industrial engine; ex- 
ceilent condition. 

43 e3. A Frames, rated 5 ton capacity, 8" | Beam, 
width 10° 4", height 13° 8", 8" ball bearing 
swivel casters. New surplus, unbolted for ship- 
ping. 

| lot Conveyor equipment, 
size lengths and forms. 


THE MIFRAN CO. 
350 W. 38th St. Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
Telephone RI 77161 


18""-24", In various 


AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 


All AN Standard aircraft parts and components. We have 
immediate requirements for: Douglas C-47 and C-54 parts, 
Curtiss Commando C-46 parts, aircraft bearings and 
pulleys, spark plugs, batteries, switches, fittings and 
hardware, lamps, lamp assemblies, circuit breakers, etc. 
What have you? Send lists or samples to: 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Boulevard Culver City, Calif. 


NAME PLATES & PANELS) 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 
Metal Scales and Dials 














Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
DOuglas 2-8434 








TRAMRAILS 


ENGINEERED 
with 
Expert Design 
plus 
Field Engineering 
and 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


te 





We can supply all types of overhead 


electric traveling cranes and 
fluid drive monotractors 


Also Representing: 

Wright Hoist Division 
Richard-Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
ZIG-ZAG CHAIN DRIVE CONVEYORS 
Monorails, Cranes, Hoists & Trolleys 


CALIFORNIA TRAMRAIL CO. 


40 First Street SUtter 1-1649 
San Francisco 5 
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WESTERN WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


6600 McKINLEY AVENUE + LOS ANGELES 
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Is ‘Materials Handling” d IC it Thie 


in Your Operation? 


Bulk materials handling systems built years ago 
for a particular set of conditions may be “get- 


ting by” under new conditions and products. 


Conveyor * Perhaps many of today’s production difficulties 
can be traced to plant layout, cost accounting, 
or peculiarities of your particular operation. 


But, remember, it is offew materials handling. 


Let us make a pretty responsible statement: I 
about 8 out of 10 operations, some saving can 
be made by reviewing the handling of bulk 
materials, Stephens- Adamson engineers are 
available to assist. They represent a staff 
thoroughly experienced in applying every type 
of conveyor, elevator, and hoist from the 
complete S-A Line to every type of bulk 


material and plant layout. Let us talk this over 


Runaround 
REDLER 


Conveyor phone, wire or letter. 


with you — say so in any convenient way — 


Horizontal 
REDLER 
Conveyor 








